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Ler the pen of the historian celebrate the hero, the statesman, 
and the philosopher; but let the Christian writer do justice to 
the virtues of men, who, while they lived, set their affections un 
things above, who died in faith, and whose memory is blessed 
for ever Such was the man whose life and writings now claim 
the reader’s notice, and who, like the first martyr, Stephen, fell 
asleep in Jesus. Cyprian was a professor of oratory in the city 
of Carthage, in Africa, and a man of wealth, quality, and dignity ; 
his conversion was about two years before his election to the See 
of Carthage. About thirteen years comprehend the whole period 
of his Christian life; but Gop can do great things in a little 
time; or, to speak in the language of the sacred writer, ‘“‘ One 
day is with the Lorp as a thousand years.” Faith and love, in 
a high degree, appear to have been possessed by bim when aa 
early convert. He saw with pity the poor of the flock, and as 
he knew no method so proper of employing his great wealth, as 
in relieving their distresses, he sold whole estates for their bene- 
fit. There appeared in Cyprian a spirit at once so simple, so 
zealous, and so intelligent, that, in about two years after his 
conversion, he was chosen presbyter, and, afterward, bishop of 
Carthage. It was no feigned virtue that thus advanced him in 
the eyes of the people; with Cyprian the love of Curis? rose 
above all secular considerations; the widow, the orphan, and 
the poor always found in him a sympathizing benefactor. In 

_speaking of his own conversion, in a letter to a friend, he says, 
~« When we speak of the Lorp Gop, plainness and sincerity, not 
the powers of eloquence, should be used. Hear, then, things 
not eloquent, but important; not courtly, but simple; so should 
the divine goodness be celebrated, always with artless truth. 
Hear, then, an account of something which is felt before it is 
learned, and is not collected by a long course of speculation, but is 
imbibed by the soul through grace refining her, as it were all at 
once. While I lay in darkness, and in the shadow of death; 
when I floated on the sea of a tempestuous age, ignorant of my- 
self, and alienated from light and truth, it appeared to me a 
harsh and difficult thing to obtain what divine Grace had pro- 
miscd—namely, that a man should be born again, and that, 
being animated to a new life by the washing of regeneration, he 
should strip himself of what he was before, and, though the 
body remained the same, he should, in his mind, become alto- 
gether a new creature. How can so great a change be possible, 
said 1,that a man should suddenly put off what nature and habis 
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have confirmed in him? Those evils are deeply and closely fixed 
in us; how shall he who has been accustomed to purple, gold, 
and costly attire, condescend to simplicity in habit and dress? 
can he who has been delighted with the honors of ambition live 
private and obscure? These reflections engaged my mind—I 
was entangled inerror. But when the divine light from above had 
made its way into my heart—when, by the Hoty Spirir I was 
indeed made a new creature—immediately, and in an amazing 
manner, doubtful things began to be cleared up; things once 
shut were opened; dark things shone forth; and what before 
seemed difficult and impossible, now appeared easy and prac- 
ticable. I saw that that which was born after the flesh, and had 
lived enslaved to wickedness, was of the ‘earth earthy;’ but that 
the new life, implanted by the Hoty Guosr, is, indeed, of Gop. 
You know the depths from whence I was brought—you know 
the change of my life, I need not proclaim it—I mean not to 
boast, though that cannot be called boasting, which ascribes 
nothing to the virtue of man, but professes all to be the gift of 
Gop; thus, deliverance from sin is the consequence of sound 
faith: of Gop it is—of Gop, I say, even all that we can do— 
thence we live, thence we have strength, thence we receive vigor, 
and even here below obtain some foretaste of our future happi- 
ness. But let a godly fear be the guardian of our innocence; 
that the Lorn, who kindly shone into our minds with heavenly 
grace, may be detained as our guest by the steady obedience of 
the soul which delights in him, lest pardon received should beget a 
careless presumption, and the old enemy break forth afresh. If you 
_keep in the path of righteousness, with footsteps that do not slide; 
if you depend upon Gop with all your heart, you will find that 
according to the proportion of faith, so will your attainments and 
enjoyments be. For no bound or measure can be assigned in 
the reception of divine grace, as is the case with respect to 
earthly benefits. The Hory Sririr is poured forth copiously; is 
confined by no limits, is restrained by no barriers; he flows per- 
petually; he bestows in rich abundance; let our hearts still 
thirst for more, and be open to receive him; as much of 
capacious faith as we bring, so much of abounding grace do 
we draw from him. ‘Thus our spiritual nature, which is 
entirely the gift of Gop, triumphs in its freedom from the 
bondage of sin and Satan; though, till our corruptible body 
be changed, the prospect, as yet carnal, is obscured by the 
clouds of worldly objects. What a faculty, what an energy 
is this! That the soul should not only be delivered from 
slavery, and be made free and pure, but also stronger and more 
efficient, so as to become victorious and triumphant over the 
powers of the enemy! That the marks of the divine goodness 
may appear more evident by a discovery of the truth, I would 
Tay open to your view the state of the world; I would remove 
the thick darkness which covers it, and detect the hidden mis- 
chiefs and evils which it contains:—For a little time fancy 
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ourself withdrawn to the top of a high mountain; thence 
inspect the appearance of things below you; look around; pre- 
serve yourself unfettered by worldly connections; observe the 
fluctuating tempests of the world; you will then pity mankind, 
you will understand and be sensibie of your own happiness; you 
will be more thankful to Gop; and with more joy you wiil con- 
sratulate yourself on your escape.” 
Cyprian then gives an affecting view of the evils which the — 
state of mankind exhibits, and delineates the miseries of public | 
and private life, after which he returns to the description of the 
blessings of true Christianity; “The only placid and sound tran- 
quillity,” says he; “ the only solid, firm, and. perpetual security is, 
to be delivered from the tempests of this restless scene, to be sta- 
tioned in the port of salvation, to lift up the eyes from earth to 
heaven, and to be admitted into the favor of the Lorp. Such a man 
approaches, in his thoughts, near to his Gop; and justly glories, 
that whatever others deem sublime or great in human affairs, is 
absolutely beneath his notice. He who is greater than the world 
ean desire nothing, can want nothing from the world. What 
an unshaken protection; what a divine shelter, fraught with 
eternal good, it must be to be loosed from the snares of an_ 
entangling world. The gift of Gop is gratuitous and easy, 
only do you, whom the heavenly warfare has marked for divine 
service, preserve untainted your Christian course. Let prayer 
or reading be your constant employment; sometimes speak with 
Gop, at other times let him speak to you: let him instruct you 
by his precepts; let him regulate you: whom he hath made rich 
none shall make poor; there can be no poverty with him whose 
heart has once been enriched with heavenly bounty. Roofs 
arched with gold, and houses inlaid with marble, will be vile in 
your eyes, when you know that your own minds are rather to 
be cultivated and adorned, that this house is more valuable 
which the Lorp has chosen to be his temple. Let us adorn 
this house with the graces of his Spirit. Let us illuminate it 
with the light of righteousness. This will never fall into ruin 
through the decays of age, its ornaments shall never fade; 
whatever is not genuine is precarious, and affords to the pos- 
sessor no sure foundation. ‘This remains in honor and splendor, 
spotless and eternal; it can neither be abolished nor extin- 
guished. Is it then capable of no alteration? Yes, it will 
receive a rich improvement at the resurrection of the just. Let 
us be careful how we spend our time; let us rejoice, but let not 
one hour be spent in unhallowed mifth; let our joy be in the 
‘Lorn, and our walk consistent with the doctrines of his Gospel.” 
In this epistle we see the picture of an active Christian, richly 
endued with the Holy Spirit, and fitted by experience to ‘com 
municate to others the Gospel he had received, and to be a 
happy instrument of guiding souls to that rest which remaineth 
for the people of Gop. f 
The eventful period of Cyprian’s bishopric extends from 
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the year 248 to 260, during which time the Church of Curisr 
suffered @ grievous persécution, under the Roman Emperor 
Decius. Amidst all the calamities of such a scene, Cyprian 
exhibited the true and genuine principles of Christianity. ‘“ If 
the cause,” says he, “ off our miseries be inquired into, the cure 
may be found. The Lorp would have his family tried: and 
because long peace hath corrupted us, he hath laid upon us his 
-chastisement, to rouse our faith which hath been tulled to sleep; 
and when, by our sins, we had deserved to suffer stilt more, the 
merciful Lorp so moderated all things, that the whole scene 
seems rather to deserve the name of a trial than of a persecu- 
tion.” Cyprian was soon obliged to fly from Carthage, to hide 
from the malice of his enemies. Behold him then, in a place of 
retreat, under the protection of Gop, safe for two years from a 
dreadful persecution! In his retreat we find him still active, 
and directing by his counsels, and comforting by his letters, his 
absent people. In ome letter, we find him congratulating them 
on the steadfastness of their faith; he reminds them that the 
Lorp regards him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that 
trembles at his word. ‘“ And dare any one of you,” he says, 
“who now lives by him and in him, to lift up himself with 
pride? Let us pray with our whole hearts for mercy, and if the 
answer of our prayers be slow, because we have deeply offended, 
let us knock, for to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Our 
Lorn prayed for us, because, though himself no sinner, yet he 
bore our sins, and if he labored and watched on account of us 
and of our sins, how much more should we be urgent in prayer. 
The Father corrects and takes care of us, in the midst of all 
’ pressures, provided we keep firm in the faith, and keep close to 
Curist. Who shall separate us from the loveof Curisr? Shalt 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? None of these can separate believers; per- 
secution is the examination and trial of our heart. Gop would 
have us sifted and tried, nor was ever his help wanting in time 
of trial to those who believe. Let our eyes be lifted up to 
heaven, lest earth with its enticements deceive us. If the Lorn 
see us humble and quiet, lovingly united and corrected by the 
present tribulation, he will deliver us—correction will come first, 
pardon will .follow—let us be found steadfast in faith.” The 
Christian faith, patience, and courage of Cyprian, and of a few 
others, were in full exercise. ‘The persecutors endeavored to 
lessen the number of Christians by banishing from Carthage al) 
those who confessed Curtst, but this not answering their purpose, 
they proceeded to cruel torments. Cyprian hearing that some 
had expired under their sufferings, and that others were in 
prison, wrote to them letters of encouragement and consolation. 
One of the martyrs, named Mappalicus, amidst his torments, 
said to the proconsul, “ ‘To-morrow you shall see a contest for a 

rize.’ And what he uttered in faith the Lorn fulfilled—he lost 

is life in the conflict on the next day. So keenly was the mind 
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of Cyprian fixed on heavenly things, and so completely lifted up 
above the world, that his soul triumphed amidst these scenes of 
horror. He describes the martyrs and confessors as wiping away 
the tears of the Church, while she was bewailing the ruin of her 
sons ; he represents Curist himself as fighting and conquering 
in his servants, and giving them strength in proportion to their 
faith; “‘ Jesus is present in the contest, he encourages, he ani- 
mates his warriors, and he who once conquered death for us, — 
always conquers 77 us.” ; = 

Cyprian was again restored to his people at Carthage, but the 
interval of rest was short which the Church enjoyed on the 
death of Decius; a bloody persecution ensued, many martyrs - 
sealed their.testimony with their blood, and we could recount a 
goodly company “ of whom the world was not worthy,” and of 
whom we may say, “ These all died in faith.” We find Cyprian 
still active in duty, reproving, rebuking, exhorting, encouraging, 
and strengthening the brethren. In his letter, he says, “As 
much as possible, we exhort our people not to cease to be pre- 
pared for the contest, by watching, fasting, and prayer,—these 
are our arms, these are our weapons; let us remember one 
another in our supplications; let us be united, and let_us relieve 
our distresses by mutual charity.” Thus ardent was the spirit 
of Cyprian in the expectation of martyrdom! and so little account 
did he make of temporal things. He was, however, preserved 
for the use of the Church for some time longer. _. 

About this time a dreadful plague broke out in Africa, which 
daily carried off numberless persons, and frequently swept away 
whole houses. The Pagans were alarmed beyond measure, they 
neglected the burial of the dead, and forgot the duties of human- 
ity; the bodies of many lay in the streets of Carthage, and in 
vain seemed to ask the pity of passengers. It was on this oc- 
casion that the Lorp stirred up the spirit of Christians, to show 
the practical influence and superiority of their relizion, and that 
Cyprian, in particular, exhibited one of the most brilliant proofs 
of his real character. _He gathered together his people, and spoke 
to them on the subject of merey; he pointed out to them that if 
they did no more than others, no more than the heathen and the 
publican did in showing mercy to their own, they would dis- 
honor their divine Master; that Christians ought to overcome 
evil with good, and, like their heavenly Father, to love their 
enemies, since he makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust. Why then 
should not he who professes himself a son of Gon, imitate the 
example of his Father? We ought to answer to our birth, 
and those who appear born of Gop should not degenerate, but 
should be solicitous to evidence the genuineness of their relation 
to Gop, by the imitation of his goodness. The eloquent voice of 
Cyprian roused his people; the Christians ranked themselves in 
classes for the purpose of relieving the public distress; the rich 
contributed largely; the poor gave what they could, namely, 
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their labor, with extreme hazard of their lives; the Pagans be- 
held with astonishment the effects of the love of Gop in Curisr. 
The dreadful calamity of the plague gave to Cyprian an oppor- 
tunity of impressing on the minds of the people what had, 
indeed, been the ruling object of his own mind, since his conver- 
sion, namely, a holy indifference to things below, and a supreme 
desire after the blessings of immortality. He published a little 
treatise on mortality; he who wrote it must have felt what all 
haverneed to feel—how little a thing life is, how valuable the 
prospect of eternal peace! ‘“ The kingdom of Gop,” says he, 
“is at hand; the joy of eternal salvation, perpetual gladness, 
comes into our possession now that the world passes away; 
heavenly ahd eternal glories succeed earthly, fading trifles. 
What room is there for anxiety or sadness, unless faith or hope 
is wanting? If, indeed, a man be unwilling to go to Curisz, 
or does not believe that he is going to reign with him, such a 
one has good reason to fear death, for the just live by faith. 
Are ye then justified? do ye live by faith? do ye really believe 
the promises of Gov? if so, why do ye not rely upon the faith- 
fulness of Gop, and rejoice that ye shall soon be with him, and 
be no more-exposed to the assaults of Satan. Our stable peace, 
our sound tranquillity, our perpetual security, is in the world to 
come. In this world we wage a daily war with our spiritual 
enemies, we have no rest; if one sim be subdued another is in 
arms; surely, amidst such a conflict from within and without, 
we ought to rejoice in the prospect of hastening to Curist. 
How does our Lorp himself instruct us on this head: ye shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice; ye shall be sor- 
rowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. Who does 
not wish to be free from sorrow? Who would not run to take 
possession of joy? Since, then, to see Curist is joy, and since 
our joy cannot be full till we do see him, what blindness, what 
folly is it, to love the sorrows and tears of this world, and not to 
be desirous ef quickly partaking of that joy which shall never 
pass away! The cause of this, dear brethren, is unbelief. We 
none of us believe, really and solidly, those things to be true 
which the Lorp of truth promises; whose word is eternally firm 
to those that put their trust in him. ‘'To me to live is Curist, 
and to die is gain,’ said the blessed Apostle, who computed it to 
be gain indeed, no longer to be detained in the snares of the world, 
but to be admitted to the presence, to the enjoyment of his Lorn 
and Master.” 

Some of Cyprian’s people were. staggered in their minds, be- 
cause they found that Christians were liable to be afflicted with 
the plague as well as others. Upon which, Cyprian explains to 
them, that in spzrit the children of Gop are indeed separated 
from the rest of mankind, but that in all other respects, they are 
exposed to the common evils of human life. He supports his 
precepts by Scripture examples, and speaks eloquently and solidly 
of the bénefits of affliction, as giving opportunities of showing 
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what spirit they are“of. “Let that man fear death,” says he, 
“who has the second death to undergo; who is not born of 
water and of the Sprrir; who is not a partaker of the cross of 
Curist; to such a one life is, indeed, a desirable object, because 
it delays his condemnation; but what have the righteous to 
dread from death—they are called by it to an eternal rest. We 
should consider and think again and again, that we have re- 
nounced the world, and live here as strangers. What stranger 
loves not to return to his own country? Let us rejoice in the 
day that summons us to our home; there a great number of our 
dear friends await us—what raptures of mutual joy to see and 
embrace each other.” 

Numidia, the country adjoining to Carthage, had been blessed 
with the light of the Gospel, and a number of churches had been 
planted there. By an attack of the barbarians, a number of 
Christians had been carried away captive. What Cyprian felt 
and did on this occasion, his letter will best explain: the love of 
Curist and the influence of his Holy Spirit will appear not to 
have been small in the African Church, nor will the distresses of 
the times, and the scourge of persecution seem to have been sent 
to them in vain. ‘* With much heartfelt sorrow and tears we 
learned the account of the captivity of our brethren and sisters. 
Who would not grieve in such cases? Or who would not reckon 
the grief of his brother his own? If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; and, if one member rejoices, all the 
other members rejoice with it; therefore, now the captivity of 
our brethren is to be reckoned our captivity, and their grief is 
our grief, since we are all one body. He, who by his cross and 
blood redeemed us from death, and snatched us from the jaws of 
Satan, suffers those things to happen in order that our faith may 
‘be tried, and whether we be willing to do to his members as he 
hath done to us. Our brethren of Carthage give freely to the 
relief of those distressed captives; for whereas the Lorn says, ‘I 
was sick and ye visited me,’ with how much stronger approbation 
would he say, I was a captive, and ye redeemed me: and again, 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me; how much more is it in 
the same spirit to say, I was in the prison of captivity, and ye 
freed me from the dungeon of slavery. Ye shall receive your 
reward.” This letter breathes the spirit of the Gospel, and 
evinces that believers might then be recognised by the love they 
bore each other. 

Cyprian, who had escaped two persecutions, was at length 
made the victim of a third, though in circumstances of compara- 
tive lenity. Every thing relating to him is so interesting that 
it may not be amiss to relate the particulars of his death. He 
was seized by the officers of Paternas, the Proconsul of Carthage, 
and brought into the council-chamber. “The sacred Emperors 
Valerian and Gallianus,” says Paternas, “ have done me the 
honor to direct letters to me, in which they have declared that-all 
men ought to adore the gods whom the Romans adore, on pain of 
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being slain with the sword, if they refuse. I have heard that you 
despise the worship of the gcds; I advise you to consult with your- 
self and to honor them.” ‘I ama Christian,” replied Cyprian, 
“and know no Gop but the one true Gop, who created heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all things in them; this Gop we Chris- 
tians serve; to him we pray night and day for all men, and even 
for the emperors.” < You will die the death of a malefactor, if 
you persevere in this disposition of mind.” “That is a good 
disposition which fears Gop,” answered Cyprian, “and, there- 
fore, it must not be changed.” ‘It is the will, then, of the 
Emperors, that, for the present, you should be banished.” “He 
is no exile,” replied the Bishop, “ who has Gop in his heart, for 
the earth.is the Loro’s, and the fullness thereof.” Paternas was 
not disposed to hurt Cyprian; most probably he respected his 
character, for he was highly esteemed in Africa, on account of 
his many good works. After some ineffectual attempts to work 
on his fears, he sent him into banishment, to a place about 
fifty miles trom Carthage, situated by the sea. The place was 
healthy, the air good, and, by his own desire, he had private 
lodgings. The citizens of Curubis, during the eleven months 
which he lived among them, treated him with great kindness, and 
he was visited by tne Christians; in this interval Paternas died. 

While the exiled prelate remained by the seaside, serving his 
divine Master in holy meditations and useful actions, to the best 
of his powers and opportunity, he heard with deep concern of 
the persecution which raged at Carthage; his sympathizine 
spirit could not but be with his brethren and his flock. Ina 
letter addressed to the Church at Carthage, he thus expresses 
himself: “I am forbidden to be with you in body, but I am 
present with you in spirit and affection. [I reckon myself a part- 
ner with you in suffering, and in the fellowship of love: How 
Lath the divine dispensation honored you! Part of you have 
already finished the course of martyrdom, and are now receiving 
crowns of righteousness from the Lorn, and the rest, as yet in 
prisons, or in mines and bonds, exhibit, in the tediousness of 
affliction, still greater examples of patience and perseverance. 
O happy feet!” he adds, “shackled, indeed, at present with 
fetters, ye will quickly iinish a glorious journey to Curist! Let 
malice and cruelty bind you as they please, ye will soon pass 
from earth and its sorrows, to the kingdom of heaven; ye 
have not a bed on which your weary body may be refreshed, 
nevertheless, Curisr is your rest and consolation; your allow- 
ance of bread is scanty, be it so, man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by the word of Gop; ye have no clothes -to defend 
you from the cold, but he who hath put on Curtst is clothed 
abundantly.” He then comforts them under the loss of the 
means of grace, and speaks of the Lorp as accepting the pa- 
tience and fortitude of the saints, which graces are, indeed, his 
own work in their hearts, “ For it is of him that we conquer ; for" 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of vour Father which’ 
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speaketh 1n you.” He shows fram this the great sin of unbelief 
in not trusting him who promises his aid to those who contess 
him, and in not fearing him who threatens eternal punishment 
to those who deny him. In conclusion, he begs their earnest 
ayers, that he and they may be kept from the snares and 
Peincss of the world, and that those who, in the bonds of peace 
and love, had stood together-amidst the rage of persecution, 
might rejoice together in the eternal mansions. : 
Cyprian was, after some time, permitted to return from exile, 
and he again resided at Carthage, where he regulated the affairs 
of the Church, and distributed to the poor whatever he had left. 
New orders were issued for the punishment of Christians, and 
we find Cyprian again exhorting and strengthening the brethren: 
“See that ye stand firm in the faith, in patient expectation of 


‘suffering, and in humble hope of obtaining from the Lorn grace 


and strength, and let us all hereby be led to the habitual contem- 
plation of death, or rather, of immortality, that in the fulness 
of faith, we may, rather with joy than with fear, expect the ap- 
proaching event.” 

In opposition to the rash zeal of many who were for giving 
themselves up to martyrdom, Cyprian had always on this head 
conscientious fears, lest he should displease Gop by throwing 
away his life. He continued still at Carthage, exhorting the 
faithful, and desirous that, when he should be called to suffer, 
death might find htm thus employed in the service of his Gop. 

The time was now come when Cyprian was to seal] his testi~ 


- mony with his blood: he was seized at his house at Carthage 


by two officers, who had been sent with soldiers for the purpose; 
they obliged him to sit with them in a chariot, and conveyed 
him to a place named Sextus, six miles from Carthage. The 
news spread through Carthage; the fame of the Bishop, on ac- 
count of his good works, drew crowds to the scene, not only uf 
Christians but of the Heathen, who revered eminent virtue in dis- 
tress. The chief officer guarded him, but in a courteous man- 
ner; so that he was permit‘ea tn have his friends about him as 
usual. The Christians passed he uight in the street before his 
lodgings. The next day the ,roconsul sent for Cyprian, who 
on his way was attended by a vast concourse of people. This 
venerable servant of Curist was brought into the judgment-hall, 
the proconsul addressed hims ‘“ Are you he whom the Chris- 
tians call their bishop?” “I am,” replied Cyprian. ‘Our 
princes have ordered you to worship the gods.” “That I will 
not do.” ‘You would judge better to consult your safety, and 
not to despise the gods.” “My safety and strength is Curist 
the Lorn, whom I desire to serve for ever.” ‘‘I pity your case,” 
said the proconsnl, “and would wish to consult for you.” “J 
have no desire,” says the prelate, ‘that things should be other- 
wise with me than that I may adore my Gop, and hasten to him 
with all the ardor of my soul; for the afflictions of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared to the glory which shall be 
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revealed in us.” The proconsul, enraged by his bold confes- 
sion, pronounced the sentence — “ Let Cyprian, who refuses to 
sacrifice to the gods, be put to death by the sword.” “Gop be 
praised,” said the martyr. While they were leading him away, 
a multitude of people followed, and cried, “ Let us die with our 
holy bishop!” 
A troop of soldiers attended the martyr; and the officers 
marched on each side of him. They led him into a plain sur- 
rounded with trees, and many climbed up to the top of them to 
- see him at a distance. Cyprian took off his mantle, and fell on 
his knees and worshipped his Gop. The executioner being 
come, Cyprian ordered a purse of gold to be given him; he him- 
self bound the napkin over his eyes, a presbyter and a deacon tied 
his hands; his head was then severed from his body by the sword. 
Thus, after an eventful and instructive period of about thirteen 
years, since his conversion ; after a variety of trials and exercises 
among friends and open foes, and nominal Christians, by a death 
more gentle than generally fell to the lot of martyrs, rested, at 
length, in Jesus the noble and benevolent spirit of Cyprian of Car- 
thage! A man who lived a Christian life, no part of which was 
exempt from much labor and affliction. He felt the doctrines of the 
Gospel, forgiveness of sins by Jesus Curis, and the influence 
of the Hoty Sririr, powerful and victorious. His soul was 
brought into the love of Gop, and that of the purest kind, tem- 
pered ever with humility and godly fear. His humble spirit 
bowed to the Divine word, and hence patience, charity, and 
heavenly-mindedness had full dominion in his soul; and hence, 
also, his sentiments had a purity and perspicuity peculiarly the 
property of those whose religious knowledge is altogether scri 
tural. He always saw the work to be of Gon; he beheld 
nothing in himself as wise, holy, and gracious; a spirit of thank- 
fulness for redeeming love, of simple dependence on the divine 
promises, and of steady love to Gop and man, was the result. 
In addressing his persecutors, he says, “ We return good will 
for your hatred, and for the punisurm=nts you would inflict upon 
us, we would show you the path of salvation. Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Curist, and ye shau obtain eternal life, and then 
shall ye rejoice with us for ever; let no man be hindered by his 
sins, or by his years, from coming to this Saviour; the way is 
open, the access is easy, by faith in the Lord Jesus Curisz, 
who, by subduing death through his cross, by redeeming man 
with the price of his own blood, by reconciling man to Gop the 
Father, and by quickening the dead in sin by regeneration, im- 
parts to us this great salvation. Hz let us follow; he opens to 
us the way of life; he brings us back to paradise; he leads us- 
to the heavenly kingdom, and we shall live for ever with him; 
by him made sons of Gop, we shall rejoice with him for ever ; 
redeemed by his blood, we shall be with Cuersr in glory, we 
shal! be blessed of Gop the Father, and give him thanks to all 
cternity.” 
THE END. 


THE 
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James Srocx and his journeyman, Will Simpson, (as I in- 
formed my readers, in the second part of the Two Shoemakers,) 
had resolved to work together one hour every evening in order 
to pay for Tommy Williams’ schooling. This circumstance 
brought them to be a good deal together when the rest of the 
men were gone home. Now it happened that Mr. Stock had a 
mighty way of endeavoring to turn all common events to some 
use; and he thought it right, on the present occasion, to make 
the only return in his power to Will Simpson for his great kind- 
ness. For, said he, if Will gives up so much of his time to help 
me to provide for this poor boy, it is the least I can do to try to 
turn part of that time to the purpose of promoting Will’s 
spiritual good. Now, as the bent of Stock’s own mind was 
religious, it was easy for him to lead their talk to something 
profitable. He always took especial care, however, that the 
subject should be introduced properly, cheerfully, and without 
constraint. As he well knew that great good may be sometimes 
done by a prudent attention in seizing proper opportunities, so he 
knew that the cause of piety had been sometimes hurt by forcing 
serious subjects where there was clearly no disposition to receive 
them. I say he had found out that two things were necessary 
to the promoting religion among his friends—a warm zeal to be 
always on the watch for occasions, and a cool judgment to dis- 
tinguish which was the right time and place to make use of » 
them. To know how to do good is a great matter, but to know 
when to do it is no small one. 

Simpson was an honest, good-natured fellow; he was now 
become sober, and rather religiously disposed. But he was 
ignorant, he did not know much of the grounds of religion, or of 
the corruption of his own nature; he was regular, at church, 
but was first drawn thither rather by his skill in psalm-singing 
than by any great devotion. He had left off going to the Grey- 
hound, and often read the Bible, or some other good book, on 
the Sunday evening. This he thought was quite enough; he 
thought the Bible was the prettiest history book in the world, 
and that religion was a very good thing for Sundays. But he 
did not much understand what business people had with it on 
working-days. He had left off drinking because it had brought 
Williams to the grave, and his wife to dirt and rags; but not 
because he himself had seen the evil of sin. He now considered 
swearing and sabbath-breaking as standalous and indecent, but 
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he had not found out that both were to be left off because they 
are highly offensive to Gop, and grieve his Holy Spirit. As 
Simpson was less self-conceited than most ignorant people are, 
Stock had always a good hope that when he should come to be 
better acquainted with the word of Gop, and with the evil of 
his own heart, he would become, one day, a good Christian. 
The great hindrance to this was, that he fancied himself so 
already. 

One evening Simpson had been calling to Stock’s mind how 
disorderly the house and shop, where they were now sitting 
quietly at work, had formerly been, and he went on thus: 

Will. How comfortably we live now, Sir, to what we used to 
do in Williams’ time! I used then.never to be happy but when ” 
we were keeping it up all night, but now I am as merry as the 
day is long. I find I am twice as happy since I am grown good 
and sober. ehh 

Stock. Iam glad you are happy, Will, and I rejoice that you 
are sober, but I would not have you take too much pride in your 
own goodness, for fear it should become a sin, almost as great. as 
some of those you have left off. Besides, | would. not have you 
make quite so sure that you are good. 

Wi - Not good, Sir! why don’t you find me regular and orderly 
at work? Bo py iret 
z Stock. Very much so, and, accordingly, | have a great respect 
or you. xi bithivcs | tanya 

Will. I pay every one his own, seldom miss church, have not 
been drunk since Williams died, have handsome clothes for 
Sundays, and save a trifle every week. (riot 

Stock. Very true, and very laudable it is; and to all this you 
may add that you very generously work an hour, for poor Tom~ 
my’s education, every evening, without fee or reward... » 

Will. Well, Sir, what can man do more? If all this is not 
being good, I ser cand what it is. ‘ . om iets a 

Stock. All these things are very right, as far as go, and 
you could not well be a Christian without doing them. But Tshall 
make you stare, perhaps, when I tell you, you may do all these 
things, and many more, and yet be no Christiam == 

Will. No Christian! surely, Sir, I do hope that, afterall I have, 
done, you will not be so unkind as tosay 1am no Christian. 

Stock. Gon forbid that I should say so, Wills I hope better 
things of you. But come, now, what do you thinkat is to bea 
Christian? Ph AH, Dag Gamay * 

Will. What! why to be christened when one is a child; to | 
fearn the catechism when one can read; to be confirmed wi 
one is a youth; and to go to church when one isamam. 9) |) 

Stock. These are all very proper things, and quite mecessary.. 
They make a part of a Christian’s life. But for all that, aman 
may be exact in them all, and yet not be a Christian. ; 

Will. Not be a Christian! ha! ha! ha! you are very comical 
Sir. S608 Cigar Ser’ 3 
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Stock. No, indeed, I am very serious, Will. At this rate it 
would be a very easy thing to be a Christian, and every man 
who went through certain forms would be a good man; and one 
man who observed these forms would be as good as another. 
Whereas, if we come to examine ourselves by the word of Gop, 
Iam afraid there are but few, comparatively, whom our Saviour 
would allow to be real Christians. What is your notion of a 
Christian’s practice? 

Will. Why he must nct rob, nor murder, nor get drunk. He 
must avoid scandalous things, and do as other decent, orderly 
people do. : 

Stock. It is easy enough to be what the world calls a Christian, 
but not to be what the Bible calls so. 

Will. Why, Sir, we working men are not expected to be saints, 
and martyrs, and apostles, and ministers. 

Stock. We are not. And yet, Will, there are not two sorts of 
Christianity ; we are called to practise the same religion which 
they practised, and something of the same spirit is expected in 
us which we reverence in them. It was not saints and martyrs 
only to whom our Saviour said that they must “crucify the 
world, with its affections and lusts.” We are called to “ be holy,” 
in our measure and degree, ““as he who hath called us is holy.” 
It was not only saints and martyrs who were told that they 
must be “like-minded with Curist”—that “they must do all 
to the glory of Gon”—that “they must renounce the spirit of 
the world, and deny themselves.” It was not to apostles only 
‘that Crist said, “they must have their conversation in 
heaven.” It was not to a few holy men set apart for the 
altar he said, “They must set their affections on things 
above ”—that they “must not be conformed to the world.” 
No, it was to fishermen, to publicans, to farmers, to day-laborers, 

to poor tradesmen, that he spoke, when he told them they must 
Jove not the world, nor the things of the world ”—-“ that they 
taust renounce the hidden things of dishonesty, grow in grace, 
_ lay up for themselves treasures in heaven.” 

__ Will. All this might be very proper for them to be taught, be- 
cause they had not been bred up Christians, but Heathens or 
_ Jews: and Curisr wanted to make them his followers, that is, 
Christians. But, thank Gop, we do not want to be taught all 
this, for we are Christians, born in a Christian country, of 
Christian parents. ° 

| Stock. I suppose, then, you fancy that Christianity comes to 
_ people in a Christian country by nature? : 
Wil. I think it comes by a good education or a good example. 
When a fellow who has got any sense sees a man cut off in his | 
rime by drinking, I think he will begin to leave it off. When 
e sees another man respected, like you, Sir, for honesty and 
' sobriety, and going to church, why he will grow honest and 
sober, and go to church; that is, he will see it is his advantage — 
to be a Christian. ' 
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Stock. Will, what you say is the truth, but it is not the whole 
truth. You are right as far as you go, but you do not go far 
enough. The worldly advantages of piety, are, as you suppose, 
in general, great. Credit, prosperity, and health, almost natu- 
rally attend on a religious life; both because a religious life sup- 
poses a sober and industrious life, and beeause a man who 
lives in a course of duty, puts himself in the way of Gop’s bless- 
ing. But a true Christian has a still higher aim im view, and 
will follow religion even under circumstances when it may hurt 
his credit and ruin his prosperity, if it should ever happen to be 
the will of Gop that he should be brought into such a trying 
state. tiem 

Will. Well, Sir, to speak the truth, if Igo to church on Sun- 
day, and follow my work in the week, I-must say I think that is 
being good. : 

Stock. I agree with you, that he who does both gives the best 
outward signs that he is good, as you call it. But our going to » 
church, and even reading the Bible, are ao proofs that we are as 
good as we need be, but rather that we do both these in order to 
make us better than weare. We do both on Sundays, as means, 
by Gop’s blessing, to make us better all the week. We are to 
bring the fruits of that chapter, or of that sermon, into our daily 
life, and try to get our inmost heart and seeret thoughts, as well 
as our daily conduct, amended by them. = ah 

Will. Why, sure, Sir, you won’t be so unreasonable as to want 
a body to be religious always? I can’t do that neither. Tam 
not such a hypocrite as to pretend to it. ‘ 

Stock. Yes, you can be so in every action of your life! 

Will. What, Sir, always to be thinking about religion? 

Stock. No, far from it, Will; much less to be always talking 
about it. But you must always be acting under its power and 

spirit. at, WA pie 

Pi. But surely it is pretty well if I do this when I go to 
church; or while [am saying my prayers. Even you, Sir, as 
strict as you are, would not have me always on my knees, nor 
-always at church, I suppose; for then how would your werk be 
+ carried on, and how would our town be supplied with shoes? 

Stock. Very true, Will. It would be no proof of our religion 
to let our customers go barefoot ; but it would be a proof of our 
laziness, and we should starve as we ought to do. The business 
of the world must not only be carried on, but carried on with 
spirit and activity. Wehave the same authority for not being 
slothful in business as we have for being fervent im spirit. Re- 
ligion has put godliness and laziness as wide asunder as any 
two things in the world; and what Gop has separated let no | 
man pretend to join. Indeed, the spirit of religion can have no 
fellowship with sloth, indolence, and self-indulgence. But still, 
a Christian does not carry on his common trade quite like an- 
other man neither; for something of the spirit which he labors © 
to attain at church, he carries with him into his worldly con- 
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cerns) While there-are some who set up for Sunday Christians 
who have no notion that they are bound to be week-day Chris- 


do 
for the church and not for the world. There is no one lawful 
calling in pursuing which we 
You.and i may serve him while we are stitching this 
'armer Furrow, while he is ploughing yonder field. Betsy 


Neighbor out his tapes and ribands. I say, all 
these serve Gop just as acceptably in these employments as 
almost said more so. - 


Ay, indeed; how can that be? Now you are too much 
on the other side. 


s , it holds out more duties. 
If-we are called to battle oftener, we have more opportunities of 
Victory. Every temptation resisted is an enemy subduci; and 
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“ He that ruleth his own spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city. 
Wil. I do not quite understand you, Sir. 

Stock. I will try to explain myself. There is no passion more _ 
called out by the transactions of trade than covetousness. Now, 
it is impossible to withstand such a master sin as that, without 
carrying a good deal of the spirit of religion into one’s trade: 

Will. Well, lown I do not yet see how I am to be religious 
when I am hard at work, or busy settling an account. I cannot 
do two things at once; it is as if I-were to pretend to make a 
shoe and cut out a boot at the same moment. © 

Stock. I tell you, both must subsist together. Nay, the one 
must be the motive to the other. Gop commands us to be indus- 
trious, and, if we love him, the desire of pleasing him should be 
the main-spring of our industry. ; 

Will. Ido not see how I can always be thinking about pleasing 
Gop. 

Stock. Suppose, now, a man hada wife and children whom he 
loved and wished to serve, would not he be often thinking about 
them while he was at work? and, though he would not be always 
thinking about them, yet would not the very love he bore them 
be a constant spur to his industry?) He would always be pursuing 
the same course from the same motive, t his’ words na 
even his thoughts must often be taken up in the common trans- 
actions of life. 3 yh ; 

Wil. Well, I say, first one, then the other; now for labor, now 
for religion. ia 

Stock. I will show you that both must go together. I will suppose 
you were going to buy so many skins of our currier, that is quite 
a worldly transaction, you cannot see what a spirit of religion 
has to do with buying a few calves’ skins. Now, I tell you it 
has a great deal to do with it. Covetousness, a desire to make 
a good bargain, may rise up in your heart. . Selfishness, a epee 
of monopoly, a wish to get all, in order to distress others; these 
are evil desires, and must be subdued. Some opportunity of 
unfair gain offers, in which there may be much sin, and yet little 
scandal. Here a Christian will stop short; he will recollect 
“That he who maketh haste to be rich shall hardly be innocent.” 
Perhaps the sin may be on the side of your dealer, he may want 
to overreach you; this is provoking ; you are tempted to violent 
anger, perhaps to swear; here is a fresh demand on you for a 
spirit of patience and moderation, as there was before for a spirit 
of justice and self-denial. If, by Gon’s grace, you get the victory 
over these temptations, you are the better man for having been 
called out to them; always provided that the temptations be not 
your own seeking. If you give way, and sink under these tempta- 
tions, do not go and say that trade and business have made you 
covetous, passionate, and profane. No, no; depend upon it you 
were so before; you would have had all these evil seeds lurking in» 
your heart, if you had been loitering about at home and doing 
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nothing, with the additional sin of idleness into the bargain. 
When you are busy the devil often tempts you; when you are 
idle you tempt the devil. If business and the world call these 
eyil tempers into action, business and the world call that religion 
into action too which teaches us to resist them. And in this you 
see the week-day’s fruit of the Sunday’s piety. It is trade and 
business in the week which call us to put our Sunday reading, 
praying, and church-going, into practice. 
al.. Well, Sir, you have a peculiar way, some how, of 

coming over one. I never should have thought there would 
have been any religion wanted in buying and selling a few 
calves’ skins. But, I begin to see there is a good deal in what 
you say; and, whenever I am doing a common action, I will try 
to remember that it must be done after a godly sort. 

Stock. I hear the clock strike nine—let us leave off our work. 
I will only observe further, that one good end of our bringing 
religion into our business is, to put us in mind not to undertake 
more business than we can carry on consistently with our reli- 
gion. I shall never commend that man’s diligence, though it is 
often commended by the world, who is not diligent about the 
salvation of his soul. We are as much forbidden to be over- 
charged with the cares of life as with its pleasures. I only wish 
to prove to you, that a discreet Christian may be wise for both 
worlds; that he may employ his hands without entangling his 
soul, and labor for the meat that perisheth without neglecting 
that which endureth:unto eternal life; that he may be prudent 
for time, while he is wise for eternity. 


THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED IN FAMILY DUTIES. 


How to spend every Day in a Family. 


W. Will you, Sir, now lay down some particular directions 
how to spend every day in my family? 

_S. I will not impose upon you any unnecessary task, lest I 
hinder you, while I seem to help you. Let the time of your sleep 
be so much only as health requires; for precious time is not to be 
wasted in unnecessary sluggishness. 

Let your mind be so disposed toward Gop, that. your waking 
thoughts may be directed toward him... Lift up your heart with 
thankfulness, for your night’s rest, unto him ; and’ think what a 
blessed rest you will have in the presence of his glory ; and how 
great a privilege it is to. be a partaker.in his love, and under his 
protection. Spend not much time.in dress, and use no vain attire 
that shall consume much time, or be productive of needless 
expense. 

Betake yourself to prayer in private, until you are ready to join 
in fomilh prayer.- © ; 


‘family worship be performed twice a day, unless some 
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extraordinary necessity hinder it, and let it be at the most conve« 
nient hours of the day. 

Do all your business as the work of Gop, rather than your 
own; and do nothing but what it is his will that you should do, 
that you may expect from him both protection and reward. Often 
renew your dedication of yourself and all your concerns to him, 
with an actual intention to please and glorify him. 

Set an high value on all your time. Perform the duties of your 
station with constant diligence, believing that it is part of your 
service toward Gop. Six days must you labor, and do all that 
you have todo. Idleness is the ruin of soul, body, and estate. 

Be well aware of the frailty of your nature, and the special 
ees of every day; and never intermit your watch against 
them. 

If you labor alone, encourage such seasonable meditations as 
you need, and your business will permit, and improve it into good 
conference, if you are in company. Not, however, so to talk of 
nothing else, as to turn all into weariness, or affected formality ; 
but at seasonable times, and in a serious manner. 

Crave Gon’s blessing on your food, and return him thanks for it. 
Receive it, not chiefly to please your appetite, but to strengthen 
you for your duty and the service of Gop. And make your health 
and reason, and not your appetite, the measure both of eating and 
drinking. Make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts or 
desires thereof. 

At evening return to your food, and to Gop’s worship in your 
family. And at night, before your private devotion, reflect how 
you have spent your day; and cherish in your heart a special 
thankfulness for special mercies;~and a~special repentance for 
any great or aggravated sins that you may have committed ; that, 
by a ‘free confession, repentance, and faith, you may rise where 
you have fallen. And betake yourself to rest, with a holy confi- 
dence in Gop’s protection, and delightful meditation of him. 


EVENING. 


Now from the altar of our hearts, 
Let flames of love arise; 
Assist us, Lorp, to offer up 
Our ev’ning sacrifice. 


Minutes and mercies multiplied, 
Have made up all the day ; 

Minutes came quick, but mercies were 
More swift, more free than they. 


New time, new favors, and new joys, 
Do a new song require ; 

Till we shall praise thée as we would, - 
Accept our hearts’ desire. 


Protestant Episcopan Tract Society: Depository; 28 Ann-st.; 
New Yore.—1837. 9) Nox 101: 
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LIFE OF BISHOP BEDEULL. 


b) 

WitiuM Brpert was born at Black Notley, in Essex, m the 
year 1570; in due time he was sent to Emanuel College, in Cam- 
bridge, where he became eminent both for learning and piety; so 
thet when controversies arose in the university, appeals were often 
made to him. He was chosen fellow in 1593, and, about the same 
time, was admitted into holy orders. 

From the university he was removed to the town of St. Ed- 
mondsbury, in Suffolk, where he labored long as a minister, and 
with great success; and his reputation was so well established, that 
he was directed by King James I. to attend Dr. Henry Wotton 
as his chaplain, on an embassy to Venice, in which matters of 
Exe per ance, many of them relating to religion, were to be 
settled. 

Mr. Bedell here became acquainted with the famous Roman 
Catholic writer, Father Paul, and they soon were so intimate that, 
as Sir Henry Wotton assured King James, the father “ commu- 
nicated to him (Mr. Bedell) the inwardest thoughts of his heart; 
and professed that he had learned more from him in all the parts of 
divinity, whether speculative or practical, than from any he ever 
conversed with in his whole life.” They mutually taught each 
other Italian and English; and Father Paul, disgusted with the 
state of religion abroad, at one time expressed a wish that “ he 
could have left Venice, and come over to England with Mr. Be- 
dell.” But this great man was detained there by the love of fame ; 
although he was himself an enemy to the invocation of saints, and 
to other parts of the Romish religion, he persuaded himself that 
“he might live innocent in a Church that he thought so defiled ;”’ 
and, when pressed upon lis holding communion with a Church 
which he knew to be idolatrous, he could give no other answer 
than this, “That Gop had not given him the spirit of Luther.” 
But, surely, had he not feared men more than Gop, he would have 
obeyed the voice of the Lorp from heaven, saying, “ Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.” Rev. xviii. 4. 

While Mr. Bedell was ai Venice, a circumstance occurred which 
made much noise throughout Europe. A Jesuit, named Thomas 
Maria Caraffa, printed there a work which he dedicated to the 
Pope, with this blasphemous inscription, Pavto V., Vice-Deo, &c., 
“To Paul the Fifth, the Vice-God.” . All people were amazed. at 
the impudence of this; but, when Mr. Bedell observed that the 


man humeral letters, V. L. V. V. I. C. and D. of these words, 
(3) 
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being put together, made exactly the sum of 666, the number ¥f 
the beast in the Revelation, he showed it to Father Paul, and 
some divines; and they carried it to the Duke and Senate of 
Venice. The discovery was received by them almost as if it came 
from heaven; and it was publicly preached throughout all their 
territories, as a certain proof that the Pope was Antichrist. The 
account flew all over Italy and the rest of Europe, and the breach 
between the Pope and the republic of Venice was brought very 
near to a point, but the Pope getting to be much alarmed, found 
means to make up matters with the Duke, so the storm passed 
over. Mr. Bedell returned shortly after, with Sir Henry Wotton, 
to England, having made himself, while abroad, a perfect master of 
the Hebrew and Italian languages. 

I pass over many events of his life until the time of his first 
coming over toIreland. This happened in the year 1627, when 
he was in his fifty-seventh year. His fame had preceded him 
there ; and, although he was unknown to the celebrated Usher 
or to any of the fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, he was unani 
mously chosen to be their provost; and the king having, at the 
instance of Sir Henry Wotton, commanded him to undertake the 
charge, although he was unwilling to do so at first, he consented — 
In his letter upon the occas‘on, after mentioning some private 
reasons against accepting of the office, he concludes in these 
words: “If I may be of any better use to my country, or Gop’s 
Church, or of any better service to our common Master, I must 
close mine eyes against all these private respects; and, if Gop call 
me, I must answer, Here I am. For my part, therefore, I wi. 
not stir one foot, or lift my finger, for or against this motion; but” 
if it proceed from the Lorp, that is, if these whom it concerns there, 
do procure those who may command me here, to send me thither, 
I shall obey; if it were not only to go into Ireland, but into Vir 
ginia; yea, though I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, 
and difficulties, but death itself, im the performance.” 

A residence in Ireland was, in those times, in fact, a kind of 
banishment ; and the difficulties in the way of travelling made the: 
intercourse between London and Dublin to be scarcely more fre- 
quent than it now is between London and Quebec. Mr. Bedell, 
however, was prevailed on, notwithstanding these and many other 
circumstances, to resign his benefice, and carry his family into Ire- 
Jand, where he applied himself with great vigor of mind to- the 
government of the college: he corrected abuses, introduced strict 
discipline, promoted learning, catechized the youth once a week, 
and preached on every Sunday; and, lastly, he encouraged an 
Irish lecture in this university, for the instruction in the Trish lan- 
guage of persons who were destined for the ministry of the Gospel. 

In the fifty-ninth year of his age he was conseerated Bishop of 
Kilmore and Ardagh, two contiguous sees in the north-west of Tre- 
land. In rightly performing the duties of a bishop, he had diffieul- 
ties to surmount of which we can scarcely form a just estimate in 
these more enlightened times. His historian tells us, that “he 
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found his diocese under so many disorders that there was scarcely 
a sound part remaining ;” the revenues were wasted by excessive 
dilapidations, all sacred things were sordidly.exposed to sale, the 
Cathedral of Ardagh had been suffered to fall to the ground, the 
parish churches were “all in a manner ruined and unroofed.” 
“The Romish clergy,” says the Bishop himself, “more numerous 
by far than we, are in full exercise of all jurisdiction ecclesiastical 
by their vicar-general and officials,” &c. “ For our own, there are 
seven or eight ministers in each diocese, of good sufficiency, and 
(which is no small cause of the continuance of the people in Popery 
still) English, which have not the tongue of the people, nor can 
perform any divine offices, or converse with them; and which 
hold, many of them, two or three, four, or more vicarages a-piece ; 
even the clerkships themselves are, in like manner, conferred upon 
the English, and sometimes two or three, or more, upon one man ; 
and ordinarily bought and sold, or let to farm.” Such is his ac- 
count in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But he was not of a spirit to suffer these abuses to remain: he 
set himself, therefore, vigorously to work toward their reformation. 
We cannot here enter into particulars, and shall only dwell upon 
two of the above-mentioned evils, in the correcting of which he 
evinced the pure spirit of a truly Christian bishop. The first 
relates to the pluralities; in order the better te persuade his clergy 
to part with them, he himselfshowed the example, and, having re- 
signed the See of Ardagh, so wrought upon them that they all, 
with only one exception, concurred. “ This concurrence,” says 
Bishop Burnet, “ that he met with from his clergy, in so sensible a 

oint, was a great encouragement to him to go on in his other designs. 
‘There seemed to be a finger of Gop in it, for he had no authority 
to compel them to it, and he had managed the minds cf his clerey 
so gently in this matter, that their compliance was not extorted, but 
both free and unanimous.” 

But the other point, the endeavoring to provide for the spiritual 
instruction of the poor people of his divcese, through the medium 
of the only language which they could understand, formed the mest 
striking feature in Bishop Bedell’s life. This was to be done by 
the preaching, and by the reading of the word of Gop in their 
native tonoue. His attention to the former mode appears from 
the form of his collations upon instituting any of his clergy, which 
concluded in words of which the following is a-translation ; “ Ob- 
testing you in the Lorp, and enjoining you, by virtue of that obe- 
dience which you owe to the great Shepherd, that you will dili- 
gently feed his flock committed to your cares, which he purchased 
with his own blood; that you instruct them in the’ catholic faith, 
and perform divine offices in a tongue understood by the people; 
and, above all things, that you show yourself a pattern to believers 
in good works, so that the adversaries may be put to shame, when 
they find nothing for which they can reproach you.” He even 
refused a living to a near relation of Sir William Parsons, one of 
the Lords Deputies, who brought him letters from Lord Cork and 
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Sir William, chiefly because, upon examining himy he found: him 
unable to read the Irish. He had the common prayers read in 
Irish every Sunday in his cathedral, at which he always’ was 
present; he, notwithstanding much opposition; obliged every min- 
ister to perform services in a tongue understood by the people; and, 
finally, in despite of a strong party who were united to oppose him, 
he contrived to have the three following canons established ‘at th 
convocation which met at Dublin in the year 1684, — ‘ 
“ Every beneficiary and curate shall endeavor that the confessior 
of sins and absolition, and all the second service, when the people 
are all, or most of them Irish, shall be used in English first,and after 
in Irish, if the ordinary shall so think meet? ie thy 
“ And the said clerk shall be,” &c.,; where the minister is an 
Englishman, and many Irish in the parish, such a one as shall be 
able to read those parts of the Scripture service, whieh shall be ap- 
pointed to be said in Irish, ¢f it may be.” Yo wire th bare 
«* And where all, or most part of the people; are Irish, they shall 
rovide also the said books, the Bible and twe books of Commo 
Decpes; in the Irish tongue, as soon as they may he had.” ; 
This indefatigable and excellent bishop, in order to be properly 
qualified to superintend a translation of the word of Gop into the 
Irish tongue, commenced the study of that language immediately 
upon his ‘being consecrated a bishop. This object appeared to him 
to be of so much importance that, although in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, and although he had so much to attend to in the regulation 
of his disorderly diocese, he applied himself wees to the task, 
and could understand the Irish tongue to such a degree, as to com- 
pose a complete grammar of it, and to be enabled to correct the 
translation of the Bible; a task which he committed to one King, 
who, as Burnet observes, “ Was believed to be the elegantest writer 
of the Irish tongue then alive, both for prose and poetry.” The same 
writer informs us that, “ The Bishop set himself so much’ to the 
revising this work, that always, after dinner or supper, he read 
over a chapter; and, as he compared the Irish translation with the 
English, so he compared the English with the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint, or with Diodati’s translation, which he valued highly, and 
he corrected the Irish where he found the English translators had 
failed. He thought the use of the Scriptures was the only way to 
let the knowledge of religion in among the Irish, as it had ‘first Jet 
the Reformation into tlie other parts of Europe; and he used to tell 
a passage of a sermon that he heard Fulgentio preach at Venice, 
with which he was much pleased ; it was.on these words of Curist, 
« Have ye not read? ” and so he took occasion to tell the auditory, 
that if Curist were now to ask this question, Haye ye not read? 
-all the answer they could: make to it was, No! for they were not 
‘suffered to do it. Upon which he taxed, with great zeal, the re- 
straint put on the use of the Scriptures by the See of Rome. The 
Bishop had observed that in the primitive times, as soon as nations, 
how barbarous soever they were, began to receive the Christiar 
religion, they had the Scriptures translated into their vulgar tongues, 
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and that all people were exhorted to study them; therefore, he not 
only undertook and began this work, but followed it with so much 
andustry that in avery few years he finished the translation, and 
resolved to set about the printing of it, for the bargain was made 
with one that engaged to perform it; and, as he had been at the 
great trouble of examining the translation, so he resolved to run the 
venture of the impression, and take that expense upon himself. It 
is scarcely to be imagined what could have obstructed so great and 
so good a work; yet not only the priests of the Chureh of Rome, 
but reformed divines were excited to a jealousy of this work, and - 
with hard thoughts concerning it. This was done, but by a very 
well disguised method, for it was said that the translator was 2 
weak and contemptible man, and that it would expose such a work 
as this was to the scorn of the nation, when it was known who was 
the author of it; and this was infused both into the Earl of Straf 
ford and inte the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the falsehood of 
these accusations was clearly proved at the time, and it is unneces 
* sary-to dwell on them here; suffice it to say, that all doubts upon 
the sufficiency of the translator, and on the merits of the work. 
were soon removed, to the satisfaction of every person. 

These practices, however, delayed the printing of the Bible, and 
he did not live to finish his design. The rebellion soon afterward 
broke forth, but the manuscript escaped the storm, and falling into 
the hands of the great Christian philosopher, Robert Boyle, was 
published A. D. 1685. The New ‘Testament having, before this, 
been translated and printed in the year 1602, by William Daniel, 
or O’Donel, Archbishop of Tuam. 

Bishop Bedell printed a catechism, some homilies of St. Chrysos- 
tom, and other works, in the Irish tongue, and provided, likewise, 
for the means by which the poor people of his diocese were to be 
enabled to make use of the word of Gop, when it should be pub- 
lished for their instruction. “He engaged all his clergy to set 
up schools in their parishes, for there were so very few bred to read 
or write, that this obstructed the conversion of the nation very 
much.” Thus it was that this sensible, active, and spiritual Bishop 
perceived, at a glance, the importance of instructing the people 
through the medium of their native tongue, that in which they were 
born, and that alone in which a preacher would not be to them as 
a barbarian. Thus it was that in the midst of his other numerous 
avocations he endeavored, by the means of competent ministers, 
and of the word of Gop, to offer them instruction, and, by educa- 
tion, to enable them to receive it. He had read that “faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Gop;” that “ whoever 
shall call on the name of the Lorp shall be saved. How tken shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? How shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach, except 
they be sent?” (Rom. x. 13-15, and 17.) Nor were his endea- 
vors confined to the affording the poor perishing sinners, over whom 
the Lorp made him overseer, the preacher and the word, but he 
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labored to obtain for them the use of the spiritual ear and the 
spiritual eye. He was himself incessant, by his ministry, his ser- 
mons, his lectures, and his private exhortations, to gain and to fix 
the attention of persons of every description to'the great truths of 
the Gospel. Upon this point his biographer, Bishop Burnet, in- 
forms us thus: “ He observed, with much regret, thatthe English 
had ali along neglected the Irish, as a nation»not only conquered 
but undisciplinable; and that the cle had scarce considered 
them as a part of their charge, but had left them wholly into the 
hands of their own priests, without taking any other care of ‘them 
but the making them pay their tithes; amd, indeed, their priests 
were a strange sort of people, that knew, generally, ing but 
the reading of their offices, which were not'so much as understood 


that Curist had purchased with his bleed; therefore, he resolved’ ° 
to set about that apostolic work of converting the natives, with the 
zeal and care that so great an undertaking required. He knew 
that the gaining on some of the more knowing of their priests was 
likely to be the quickest way, for, by this means, he‘hoped to spread 
the knowledge of the Reformed religion among the: nati 
rather, of the Christian religion, to speak more properly.) For 
they had no sort of notion of Christianity, but only knew that-they 
were to depend upon their priests, and were to confess such of their 
actions as they call sins to them, and were to pay them ‘tithes: 
The Bishop prevailed on several priests to change, and he was so 
well satisfied with the truth of their conversions, that he provided 
same of them to ecclesiastical benefices, which was . 
strange thing, and was censured by many as contrary to the interest 
of the English nation. For it was believed that all those Irishcon- 
verts were still Papists at heart, and might be so much 
dangerous than otherwise by that disguise which they had put on. 
But he had on the other hand considered chiefly the duty of 2 
Christian bishop. He also thought the true interest of 
was to gain the Irish to the knowledge of religion, and to” 
them, by the means of that which alone turns the heart, to 
the English nation; and so he judged the wisdom of that 
was approved, as well as the piety of it. . And he took great:care 
to work, in those whom he trusted with the care of souls, a’ full 
conviction of the truth of religion, and a deep sense of the import- 
ance of it. And in this he was so happy, that of all the converts: 
that he had raised to benefices, there was but ene only that fell 
back, when the rebellion broke out.” pt oe 

We cannot here detail all the interesting circumstances of this’ 
excellent prelate’s character and conduct, as we wish todwell par- 
ticularly upon the history of his latter days; we must, 
be contented with a few words relating to some of the mest remark- 
able events in his life, and traits in his character ~ = sea) o>? 


a men’s sms” He was very atten 
tive to “the ior of his clerzy; he knew that the lives of 
Churchmen had generally much more effect than thew sermons, 
and was very sensibly touched when am Irishman said once to hum, 
i court, * that the King’s priests were as bad as the Pope’s 
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ness of his clerzy, where he saw reason to think otherwise weil ot 
them; and he heiped them out of their troubles with the care and 
a 

Fs never gave a benefice to ary obliging them, 
oath, to perpetual and persona) ; and that they should 


ence 2 month the clerzy of each division should meet, and 
by turns.” 


om every Sunday, im his cathedral, and ehose for his sub- 
els of the day; he catechized always 
afternoon, “ that, he used to go over the ser- 
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mons again in his family, and sing psalms, and concluded»all with 


raver.” weaved jd rtd al 
: We come: now to the Jast eventful period of Bishop Bedell’s life, 
which was that also of the breaking out of the t rebellion of 
641. We shall relate it chiefly in the words of his»biographer. 
“It may be easily imagined how much he was strack with that 
‘earful storm that was breaking on every hand of him, thougly it 
did not yet. break in upon himself. - There seemed to be a secret 
guard set about his house ; for, though there was nothing but fire, 
blood, and desolation, round about him, yet the, Irish were’ 'so 
restrained, as by some hidden power, that they did him no harm 
for many weeks.. His house was in no condition to make any 
resistance, so that it was not apprehension that bound them up. 
Great numbers of his neighbors fled to him for shelter; he received 
all that came, and shared every thing with thems and, now that 
-hey had nothing to expect*from men, invited them all to turn with 
nim to. Gop, and to prepare for that death which they had reason 
to look for every day; so that they spent their time in prayers and 
fasting. The rebels expressed their esteem for him in such a man 
ner, that he had reason to ascribe it wholly to that overruling power 
that stills the raging sea and the tumult of the people; they seemed 
to be overcome with his exemplary conversation among them, and 
with the tenderness and charity that he had upon all oceasions ex- 
pressed for them, and they often said he should be the last English- 
man that should be put out of Ireland. He was the only Englishman, 
in the whole county of Cavan, that was suffered to live in his own 
house without disturbance. Not only his house, and all the a 
buildings, but the church and church-yard were full of people, a 
many, that a few days before lived in great ease and much plenty, 
were now glad of a heap of straw or hay to lie upon, and of some 
boiled wheat to support nature. While these things were in agita- 
tion, the titular Bishop of Kilraore came to Cavan. He hada 
brother whom the Bishop had converted, and had entertained in 
his house, till he found out a way of subsistence for him. He pre- 
tended that he came only to protect the Bishop, so he desired ‘to 
be admitted to lodge in his house, and assured ‘him ‘that he would 
preserve him. But the Bishop hearing of this, wrote a letter ‘to 
him, of which the following is an extract:—° © 
Reverend Brother,—I am sensible of your civility in offering to 
protect me by your presence, in the midst of this tumult ; and, upon 
the like occasion, I would not be wanting to do the like charita- 
ble office to you; but there are many things that hinder me from 
making use of the favor you now offer me. © But that which “is 
beyond all the rest, is the difference of our way of worship. Under 
our present miseries we comfort ourselves with the reading of the 
holy Scriptures, with daily prayers which we’ offer up to Gop’ in 
our vulgar tongue, and with the singing psalms; and since we find 
so little truth among men, we rely on the truth of Gop and on his 
assistance. These things would offend your company, if not 
yourself; nor could others be hindered, who would pretend ‘that 
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‘they came to see you, if you were among us; and, under that color, 
a murderers Peotill break in upon us, who after they have 
robbed us of all that belong to’ us, would, in conclusion, think 
they did Gop good service by our slaughter. For my own 
part, | am’ resolved to trust to the Divine protection. To a Chris- 
tian, and’a bishop, that is now almost seventy, no death for the 
cause of Creist can be bitter; on the contrary, nothing is more 
desirable. And, though I ask nothing for myself alone, yet, if you 
will’ require the people, under an anathema, not to do any other 
acts of violence to thosé whom they have so oft beaten, spoiled, 
and stripped, it will be both acceptable to Gon, honorable to yourself, 
and happy to the people, if they obey you: but, if not, consider 
that Gov will remember all that is now done. To whom Rev. 
brother, I do heartily commend you. Yours in Curisr, ’ 
Nov. 2, 1641. Wirriims Kisore. 


© This letter commends itself so much, that I need say nothing, 
but wish my reader to see where he can find such another, written 
on such an occasion, witirso much spirit, as well as piety and dis- 
cretion. It was the last he ever wrote, and was, indeed, a conclu- 
sion well becoming such a pen. It had at that time some effect, for 
the’ Bishop gave him no further disturbance till about five weeks 
after this, so that from the 25d October, which was the dismal day 
im which the rebellion broke out, till the 18th of December follow- 
ing, he, together with all that were within his walls, enjoyed such 
quiet, that it seemed to be an accomplishment of those words, ‘ A 
thousand shall fail at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
but it shall not come nigh thee; there shall no evil befall thee; 
for He shall give his angels charge over thee.’ ” 

While they were waiting in this state, the rebels sent to desire 
him to dismiss the people that were with him ; but he refused, and 
resolved to live and die with them: and when they sent him word, 
‘*that though they loved and honored him beyond: all the English 
that ever came into Ireland, because he had never done wrong to 
any, but good to many, yet they had received orders from the 
council of state at Kilkenny, that, if he would not put away his 
people, they should take him from them; ” he answered, in the words 
of David and St. Paul, “ Here I am; the Lorp do unto me as 
seems good unto him; the will of the Lorp be done.” He was 
therefore seized, on the 18th of December, and carried away, with 
his two sons and Mr. Clogy, his son-in-law, and others; and im- 
prisoned in the castle of Lochwater, which was a small tower ina 
little island, whose surface was not a foot above the water, and a 
place which was “open to the weather and ruinous; and as the 
place was bare and exposed, so that winter was very severe, which 
was a great addition to the misery of those that the rebels had 
stripped naked, leaving to many not so much as a garment.” The 
Bishop; however, was treated with respect; all but he ‘‘ were at 

‘first clapped into irons, for the Irish, that were-perpetually drunk, 
were afraid lest they should seize both on them and on the castle. 
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Yet it pleased Gop so far to abate their fury, that they toox off 
their irens, and gave them no disturbance in the worship of Gop, 
which was now all the comfort that was left them.” Bishop Bur- 
net also remarks, that “ they did not suffer as evil-doers, they were 
not ashamed of the cross of Curist, but rejoiced in Gop in the 
midst of their afflictions ; and the old Bishop took joyfully the spoil- 
ing of his goods, and the restraint of his person, comforting himself 
in this, that these light afflictions would quickly work for him a 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. The day after his 
imprisonment, being the Lord’s day, he preached to his little flock 
on the epistle for the day, which set before them the pattern of 
humility and sufferings of Curist; and on Christmas-day he 
preached on Gal. iv. 4, 5, and administered the sacrament to the 
small congregation about him; their keepers having been so 
charitable as to furnish them with bread and wine. On the 26th 
December, Mr. William Bedell, the Bishop’s eldest son, preached 
on St. Stephen’s last words, which afforded proper matter for their 
meditation, who were every day in expectation when they should 
be put to give such a testimony of their faith as that first martyr 
had done: and on the 2d of January, which was the last Sunday 
of their imprisonment, Mr. Clogy preached on St. Luke ii. $2, $3, 
$4. During all their religious exercises their keepers never gave 
them any disturbance, and, indeed, they carried so gentiy toward 
them, that their natures seemed to be so much changed that-it 
looked like a second stopping the mouths of lions. They often told 
the Bishop that they had no personal quarrel with him, and no other 
eause to be so severe to him, but because he was an Englishman. It 
happened at this time, that the Scots in this country obtained some 
advantages over the Irish. Among their prisoners were four men 
of considerable interest, so they made an exchange of them for 
the Bishop, with his two sons and Mr. Clogy, which was coneluded, 
and these prisoners were delivered on the 7th of January. _How- 
ever, the Bishop was not allowed to go to Dublin, although he and 
his family were suffered to remain in the house of Mr. Denis 
O’Sheridan, an Irish minister to whom some respect was shown, 
though he had forsaken their religion, and had married an English 
woman. He continued firm in his religion, and relieved many in 
their extremity. Here the Bishop spent the few remaining days of 
his pilgrimage, having his latter end so full in view that he seemed 
dead to the world and every thing in it, and to be hasting for the 
coming of the day of Gop. On the 30th of January he preached, 
for the last time, on the 144th Psalm, the first appointed for that 
day, and when he came to the words in the 7th and 8th verses, which 
are also repeated in the 11th, “Send thy hand from above, rid 
me, and deliver me out of great waters, from the hand of str. 
children ; whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is 
a right hand of falsehood;” he repeated them again and again 
with so much zeal, that it appeared that his heart was erying out, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ! how long, how long?” and he 
dwelt so long upon them, with so many sighs, that all the little 
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_ assembry about him melted into tears, and looked on this as a presage 
of his approaching dissolution. And it proved too true; for the 

_ day after he sickened, and on the fourth day, he, apprehending his 
speedy change, called for his two sons and his sons’ wives, and 
spake to them at several times, as nearly in these words as their 
memories could serve them to write them down soon after. 

“JT am going the way of all flesh, I am now ready to be offered 
up, and the time of my departure is at hand: knowing, therefore, 
that shortly I must put off this tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Curist hath showed me, I know also that if this my earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, I have a building of Gop, a house” 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, a fair mansion in the 
new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my Gop. 
Therefore, to metv live is Curisr, and todie is gain, which increaseth 
my desire even now to depart and be with Curisr, which is far 
better than to continue here in all the transitory, vain,-and false 
pleasures of this world, of which I have seen an end. Hearken, 
therefore, unto the last words of your dying father; I am no more 
in this world, but ye are in the world; I ascend to my Father and 
your Father, to my Gop and your Gop, through the all-sufficient 
merits of Jesus Curist, my Redeemer, who now lives to make 
intercession for me, who is a propitiation for all my sins, and 
washed me from them all in his own blood; who is worthy to. 
receive glory, and honor, and power; who hath created all things, 
and for whose pleasure they are and were created. My witness is 
in heayen, and my record on high, that I have endeavored to glorify 
Gop on earth; and in the ministry of the Gospel of his dear Son 
/ which was committed to my trust, I have finished the work which 
he gave me to do, as a faithful ambassador of Curist, and steward 
of the mysteries of Gop. I have preached righteousness in the 

jgreat congregation; lo! I have not refrained my lips, O Lorn; 
thou knowest Ihave not hid thy righteousness within my heart, I 
have declared thy faithfulness, and thy salvation; I have not con- 
_cealed thy loving-kindness and thy truth from the great congrega- 
tion of mankind. He is near that justifieth me that I have not 
concealed the words of the holy One; but the words that he gave 
to me, I have given to you, and ye have received them. I had a 
desire and a resolution to walk before Goo, (in every station of my 
lerimage, from my youth up to this day,) in truth, and with an 
‘upright heart, and to do that which was upright in his eyes, to the 
utmost of my power ; ‘and what things were gain to me formerly, 
these things I count now loss for Curist; yea, doubtless, and I 
‘count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Carist Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things ; and do count them but dung, that I may win Curist, and 
be found in him, not having my own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Crest, the righteous- 
‘ness which is of Gop by faith; that I may know him and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
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made conformable unto his death, I press, therefore, toward the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of Gop in Curist Jesus.’ 
“Let nothing separate you from the love of Curisr; neither 
tribulation, nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, _ 
nor peril, nor sword; though, as ye hear and see, for his sake we 
are killed all the day jong, we are accounted as sheep for the | 
slaughter: yet in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us; for lam persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, _ 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any creature, shall _ 
be able to separate from the love of Gop, in Curist Jesus, my — 
Lord ; therefore, love not the world, nor the things of the world; ; 
but prepare daily and hourly for death, that now besieges us on 
every side, and be faithful unto death; that we may meet together — 
joyfully on the right hand of Curist at the last day, and follow the — 
Lamb wheresoever he goeth, with all those that are clothed in~ 
white robes in sign of innocency, and palms in their hands in sign | 
of victory ; which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. They 
shall hunger no more, ner thirst, neither shall the sun light on them, | 
or any heat; for the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water, and 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. Choose rather, with 
Moses, to suffer affliction with the people of Gop, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, which will be bitterness in the ier 
end. Look, therefore, for sufferings, and to be daily made par- 
takers of the sufferings of Curisz, to fill up that which is behind of 
the affliction of Curist in your flesh, for his body’s sake, which is 
the Church. What can you look for, but one wo after another, 
while the man of sin is thus suffered to rage, and to make havoc of 
Gon’s people at his pleasure, while these are divided about trifles. 
that ought to have been more vigilant over us, and careful of those 
whose ‘blood is precious in Gop’s sight, though now shed every 
where like water. If ye suffer for righteousness’ sake happy are 
ye; be not afraid of their terror, neither be ye troubled ; and.be in 
nothing terrified by your adversaries; which is to them an evident 
token of perdition, but to you of salvation,and thatof Gov, For 
to you it is given, in behalf of Curist, not only to believe on him, 
but to suffer for his sake. - Rejoice, therefore, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Curisr’s sufferings, that when his glory shall be re 
vealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding. joy. And if ye be 
reproached for the name of Curist, happy are ye the spirit of 
glory and of Curisr resteth on you—on their part he is evil spoken. 
of, but on your part he is glorified. ‘1 
“Gop will surely visit you in due time, and return your captivity _ 
as the rivers of the south, and bring you back again into your pos- 
session in this land ; though now for a season, if need be, ye are 
in heaviness through manifold temptations; yet ye shall reap in joy 
though now ye sow in tears; all our losses shall be reeompensed. 
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with abundant advantages; for my Gop will supply all your need, 
according to his riches in glory by Jesus Curisr, who is able to do 
pa ya abundantly for us, above all that we are able to ask or 
think. 

Afier that he blessed them in these words: “ Gon of his infinite 
mercy bless you all, and present you holy, and unblameable, and 
unreprovable in his sight, that we may meet together at the right 
hand of our blessed Saviour, Jesus Curisr, with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Amen.” ‘T’o which he added, “I have fought a 
good fight, | have finished the course of my ministry and life to- 
gether. Though grievous wolves have entered in among us, not 
sparing the flock; yet I trust the great Shepherd of his flock will 
save and deliver them out of all places where they have been scat- 
tered ‘n this cloudy and dark day; that they shall be no more a 
prey to tie Heathen, neither shall the beasts of the land devour 
them; but they shall dwell safely and none shall make them afraid. 
O Lorp! I have waited for thy salvation.” After a little interval, 
he said, “I have kept the faith once given to the saints;-for the 
which cause [ have also suffered these things; but I am not 
ashamed. for I know whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed to him against 
that day.” After this he spoke but little, his speech failed, and at 
last, about midnight, on the 7th of February, he fell asleep in the 

RD, and entered into his rest, and obtained his crown. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


Foutt of deep learning is the pep or pata! 
When this loved world is fading from the sense, 
And the soul feels the body’s impotence, 
And things, which lurk’d disguised, self-love beneath, 
Take their own shape, and what remains of breath 
Is spent in prayer, and sighs of penitence 
For life’s misdoings ; and the next step hence 
Leads to the demons’ flames, or angels’ wreath :— 
Who would not then the paths of sin disclaim ? 
Who would not then to Gop for mercy fly, 
And plead the bulwark of a Saviour’s name? 
O on that name may I in health rely ; 
On that my faith, by that my practice, frame; 
And live to Curist, that | in Curist may die. 
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THE SONG OF THE REDEEMED. 
Waar are these in bright array, _ 


This innumerable throng, 
pot the altar night and aay, . 

ymning one triumphant song? 
“ Worthy is the Lams once slain, 
Blessing, honor, glory, power, ? 
Wisdom, riches, to obtain, 
New dominion every hour.” 


These through fiery trials trod, 

These from great affliction came ; 
Now, before the throne of Gop, 

Seal’d with His almighty Name,— 
Clad in raiment pure and white, 
Victor-palms in every hand,—- 
Through their great Redeemer’s ar 
More than conquerors they stand. 


Hunger, thirst, disease unknown, 
On immortal fruits they feed ; 
Them the Lamb amet the throne, 
Shail to =ving fountains lead : 
Joy and gladness banish sighs, 
Perfect love dispel all fears, 
And for ever from their eyes, 

* Gop shall wipe away the tears. 


THE DEATH OF THE ee 


Wovun’st thou the Christian’s death trinip hia aid ar 


Live thou the Christian’s life! to fight the 
Of Gop, supported by the Seine pets ei 
And in the Saviour’s name ; to fix the eye 
Fast on the prize, and strive for mastery ; 
To keep the faith’s rich jewel whole and 
Such aim accomplish’d was the heart’s pik 
Of dying Paul: such aim be thine to try! 
So move thou duly on to reach the goal! 
So may Gon’s Spirit with thine own attest 
Thy heavenly sonship, and his peace control 
arth’s anxious thoughts. So, meet to join the blest, 
His gentle breath shed pare onthy soul; ~ 
The pledge and earnest of eternal rest! 
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s AN ALLEGORY: 
Sacwinz how rogbers without can never ect into a house, unless there are traiters 


SY MES. SANNAB MOEE. 
wes once 2 cerisin nobleman who had 2 hosse or castle 


in the midst of a great wilderness, but inclosed m a garden. 
there was a band of robbers in the wilderness whe had a great 
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; Te quicken their vigilance he used to tel} 
their care would soon hare an end; that though the 
bad te watch were dark and stommy, yet they were but 
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robbers, however, atfacked the castle ia various ways. They 
avenue, watched to take advantage ef every careless 
moment; leoked for an open door or a neglected window. Bat 
they cften made the belis shake and the windows ratile, 
never greetly hurt the heuse, much jess sci mioit. Deo 
the reason! it was Geeause the servants were never off 
: “They heard the noises plain enough, end used to be 
| neta frightened, for they were aware both of the strength and 
of their enemies. But what seemed rether edd to 
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One day, when the master was goine from heme, he calied his 
servants 2'] terether, and spoke te them 2s follows: ‘1 will not re- 
peat to you the directious I have so often given yea; they ore all 
| Written dewa in TSE BOOK oF Laws, of which every onc of you hes 
/a@copy. Remember, % is a very short time thai yoa are to remsin 
W tins castle; you will scoz remove to my more settied hebitatina, 
» f8 2 more durabie house, not made with hands. As thet hesse s - 
Bever exposed to any attack, so it never stands im need of zeny re- 
| Pair; for that eomiry isnever infsted by any some of Vielence. 
Here you are servants: there you will be princes. But mark my 
| Words, and you will find the m= in THE Book OF MY LAWS, 
| whether yoo will ever attain to thef hous-, will depend on the mon- 
ner in which you defend yourselves in Lis. A stout vigilance fora 
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thing depends on your present exertions. Don’t complain and take 
advantage of my absence, and call me a hard master, and grumble 
that-you are placed inthe midst of an howling wilderness without 
peace or security. Say not, that you are exposed to temptations 
without any power to resist them. Yeu have seme difficulties, it is 
true, but you have many belps and many cemforts to make this house 
tolerable, even before you gct to the other. Your’s is not a hard 
service ; and if it were ‘the time is shert.’? You havearms if you 
will use them, and doors if you will bar them, and strength if you 


{ 


will use it. Ewould defy all the attacks of the robbers without, itd 


could depend on the fidelity of the people within. Jf the thieves 
ever gct in and destroy the house, it must be by the connivance of 
one of the family. or @ is w sianding law of this castle, thal mere 


outward aliack can never destroy i, if there be no consenting traitor 


within. You will stand or fall as you will observe this rule. If you 
are finally happy, it will be by my grace and faveur; if you are 
ruined, it will be your own fault.’ 

When the nobleman had done speaking, every servant repeated 
his assurance of attachment and firm allegiancetohis master. But 
among them all, not one was so vehement and loud in his profes- 
sions as o!ld Parley the porter. Parley, indeed, it was well known, 
was always talking, which exposed him te no small danger ; for ag 
he was the foremost to promise, sohe was the slackest to perform: 
and, to spe2zk the truth, though he was a civil spoken fellow, his 
lord was more afraid of him, with all his prefessions, than he “to 
the rest who protested less. He knew that Parley was vain, eredu- 
lous, and selfsufficient ; and he always apprehended mere danger 
from Parley’s impertinence, curiosity, and love of novelty, than ever 
from the stronger vices of some of his other servants. ‘Phe rest 
indeed, seldom yot into any serape, of whieh Parley was net the 
cause in some shape or other, hot ; 

Tam sorry tobe obliged toconfess, that though Parley was allow- 
ed every refreshment, and all the needful rest which the nature of 
his place permitted, yet he thought it very hard to be forced to be so 
constantly on duty. ‘Nothing but watching,’ said Parley. ‘Ihave, 
to be sure, many pleasures, and meat sufficient ; and plenty of chat, 
in virtue of my office, and I pick up a good dealof news of the 
comers and goers by day, but it is hard that at night F must watch 
as narrowly as a house-dog, and yet Jetin no company without 
orders; only because there~is said to be a few straggling robbers 
here in the wilderness, with whom my mester does not care to let 
us be acquainted. He pretends to make us vigilant throuzh fear 
of the robbers, but Isuspect it is enly to make us mope alone. A 
merry companion and a mug of beer weuld make the night pass 
checrily.’? Parley, however, kept all these thoughts to himself, or 


uttered them only when no one heard, for talk he must. He began 


to listen to the nightly whistling of the robbers under the windows 
with rather less alarm than formerly, and was sometimes so tired 
of watching, that he thonght it was even better to run the risk of 
being robbed once, than to live always in the fear of robbers. 
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There was certain bounds in which the lord allowed his servants 
fo walk and divert themselves at all proper seasons. A pleasant 
arden surrounded the castle, and a thick hedge separated this gar- 
den from the wilderness, which was infested by the robbers; in this 
garden they were permitted to amuse themselves. The master ad- 
vised them always to keep “within these bounds. * While you ob- 
serve this rule,’ said he,*you will be safe and well; and you will 
consult your own safety and happiness, as well as show your love to 
me, by not venturing over to the extremity of your bounds; he who 
goes as far as he dares, always shows a wish to go farther than he 
ought, and commonly does so.’ 

It was remarkable, that the nearer these servants kept to the 
castle, and the farther from the hedge, the more ugly the wilderness 
appeared. And the nearer they approached the forbidden bourds, 
their own home appeared more dull, and the wilderness more de- 
lightful. And this the master knew when he gave his orders; for 
he never did or said any thing without a good reason. And when 
his servants sometimes desired an explanation of the reason, he 
used to tell them they would understand it when they came to the 
other house; for it was one of the pleasures of. that house, that it 
would explain all the mysteries of this, and any little obscurities in 
the master’s conduct would be then made quite plain. 

Parley was the first who promised to keep clear of the hedge, and 
yet was often seen looking as near as he durst. One day he ven- 
tured close up to the hedge, put two or three stones one on another, 
and tried to peep over. He saw one of the robbers strolling as near 
as he could be on the forbidden side. This man’s name was Mr. 

 Flatferwell, a smooth civil man, ‘whose words were softer than 
butter, having wanin his heart.’ He made several low bows to 
Parley. 
Now, Parley knew so little of the world, that he actually con- 
~ eluded all robbers must have an ugly look which should frighten 
_ you at once, and coarse brutal manners which would at first sight 
show they were enemies. He thought like a poor ignorant fellow, 
as he was, that this mild specious person could never be one of the 
band. Filatterwell accosted Parley with the utmest eivility, which 
~ pet bim quite off his guard; for Parley had no notion that he could 
be an enemy who was So soft and civil. For an open foe he would 
have been prepared. Parley, however, after a little discourse drew 
this conclusion, that either Mr. Flatterweil could not be one of the 
gang, or that if he was, the robbers themselves cculd not be such 
monsters as his master had described, and therefore it was a folly 
to be afraid of them. 

Flatterwell began, like a true adept in his art, by lulling all Par- 
ley’s suspicions asleep; and instead of openly abusing his master, 
which would have opened Parley’s eyes at once, he pretended rather 
to commend him in.a general way, as a person who meant well 
himself, but was too apt to suspect others. To this Parley assented. 
The other then ventured to hint by degrees, that though the noble- 
man might be good master in the main, yet he must say he was 
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a little strict, and a little stingy, and not a litile censorious. That 
he was blamed by the géntlemeh of the wilderness for shutting his 
house against good company, and his servants were jaughed at by 
people of spirit for submitting to the gioomy life of the castle, and 
the insipid pleasures of the ‘garden, instead of ranging inthe wil. 
Cerness at Jarge. 

‘It is true enough,’ said Parley, who was generally of the opinion — 
of tlre person he was talking with, * My master is rather harsh and — 
close. But to own the tr uth, all the barring, and locking, and bolt- 
ing, is to keep out a set of gentlemen, w ho he assures us are rob-. 
bers, and who are waiting for an opportunity to destroy us. I hope 
no offence, sir, but by your livery I suspect you, sir, are one of the 
gang he is so much afraid of.’ 

Flatterwell. Afraid of me? Impossible dear Mr. Parley. You. 
see, I do not !ook like an enemy. I am unarmed; what harm can 
a plain man like me do? : 

Parley. Why. that is true encugh. Yet my master says, if we 


were to let you inio the houses} we shou : guined soul and body. | 

Flaiterwell. 1 am sorry Mr. ley 0 sible a man ag 
you are so deceived. ‘This is m a i ‘(OWS We are — 
cheerful entertaining peoplias ~ to slition, and, | 


therefore he is so morose ot Jet d witi | 
Parley. Well; he sa s abr is ss gambler: ay 
derers, drunkards, an ethers : beta ae 2. 


Flatierweil. er 1 sat 
is, we might drink a fri glass 


or play an innocen ne of cards je 
a cheerful song wit emaids ; nov 
Parley. N ot the in th 
is not a word of truth in all my u 
Flatierwell. The more you 
But I wish there was not this 
great deal to say, and I am afrai 
Parley was now just going to give 
checked himself, saying, «I dare not 
people about, and every thing is ca 
saw by this that his new friend was | 
hedge by fear rather than by principle, 
made sure of him. ‘Dear Mr. Par 
me the honour of a little conversation 
the window of your lodge this evening. IT omething to tell 
you grea‘ly {o your advantage. I admire yo rama. Tlong 
for your friendship ; our whole brotherheod is ambitious of heing 
known to so aaniabls a person .’—* O dear,’ said Parley, «1 shall be 
afraid of talking to you at night. It is so against my master’s or- 
ders. Bat did you say you had somet thifte to tell me to my ad- 
vantage 
Fiatterwell. Yes, I can point out to yon how you may bea richer, ~ 
a merrier, and a happier man. If you will admit me te-night undet — 
the window, ’I will conyince you that it is prejudice and not wisdom, 


you will allow 
ill call under 
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| which makes your master bar his door against us ; I will convince 
you that the mischief of a rode, as your master scurrilously calls 
us, is only in the naine ; that we are your true friends, and only 
| mean to promote your happiness. 
* Don’t say we,’ said Parley, * pray come alone ; I would not see 
the rest of the gang for the world; but I think there can be no 
-great harm in talking to you through the bars, if you come alone; 
put I am determined not to let youin. Yet fcan’t say but J wish 
to know what you can tell me so much to my advantage ; indeed, 
‘if it is for my good I ought to know it.’ 
_ Flatierwell. (gong out, turns back.) Dear Mr. Parley, there is 
. ene thing I had forgotten. I cannot get over the hedge at night 
without assistance. You know there is a secret in the nature of 
thawhedge; you in the house may get over it into the wilderness 
of your own accord, but we cannot get to your side by our own 
strength. You must look about to see where the hedge is thinnest, 
and then set to work to clear fies and there a little bough for 


me, it won’t be missed 5 and if is but the smallest hole made 
on your side, th rough; otherwise we do but 
labour in vain ao Parley made some objection, through the 
fear of being sent replied, that the smallest hole from 
wishin would be s for = cou ay work his own way. 
"said Parley, «Twill or of i ies sure I shall even 
iin astlé, aT shall have all the bolts, bars, 
¢ but eee erence? 


a So they ieee with iatval (oieetae 
ar heme, charmed with is new friend. His’ 
ned as to his master’s prejudices against 
onvinced there was more in the name than 
said ho, ‘though Mr. Flatterwell is certainly 
anion, he ‘may not be co safe an inmate. There 
mo harm in talking at a distance, and I certainly 
— 
she course of the day, did not forget his promise to thin 
ation a little. At first he only tore of a handful 
a litde sprig, then he broke away a Lough cr two. 
vable, the larger the breach became, the worse he be- 
zan to think: of kis master, and the better of himself. Every peep 
he took through the: sa increased his desire to get out 
into the wilderness, and made the thoughts of the castle more irk- 
“some to him. 
__ He was continually repeating to himself, «I wonder what Mr. 
Piatteryel! can have to say so much to my advantage? I see he 
“ee not wish to hurt my master, he oaly wishes to serve me.’ As 
the hour of mectine, however, drew near. the master” s orders now 
and then came across Parley’s thoughts. So to divert them he teok 
GpTnE BooK. He happened to open it at these words: ‘ Myson, 
if sinners entice thes, consent thou not.’ For a moment his heart 
failed him. ‘If this admonition should be sent on parpose?’ said 
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he; ‘but no, ’tis a bugbear. My master told me that if I went 
the beunds J should get over the hedge. Now I went to the utm 
limits, and did nol get over.’ Here conscience put in; ‘ Yes; but i 
was because you were watched.’—‘*I am sure,’ continued Parley, 
‘one may always stop where one wil], and this is only a trick of my 
master’s to spoil sport. SoI willeven hear what Mr. Flatterwell 
has to say so much-to my advantage. Iam not obliged to folio 
his counsels, but there can be no harm in hearing them.’ 
Flatterwell prevailed on the rest ef the robbers to make no public 
attack on the castle that night. ‘My brethren,’ said he, ‘you now 
and then fail in your schemes, because you are for violent begin- 
nings, while my smoothing insinuating: measures hardly ever miss. 
You come blustering and rearing, and frighten peopie, and set the 
on their guard. You inspire them with terror of you, while my 
whole scheme is to make them think well of themselves, and ill of 
their master. If I once get them to entertain hard thoughts. of him, 
and high thoughts of themselves, my business is done, and they fe 
p'ump into my snares. So let this delicate affair alone to me: Par- 
ley is a softly fellow ; he must not be frightened, but cajoled. He 
is the very sort of a man to sueceed with; and worth a hundred of 
your sturdy sensible fellows. With them we want strong argu- 
ments and strong temptations ; but with such fellows as Parley, in 
whom vanity and sensuality are the leading qualities (as, let me tell 
you, is the case with far the greater part) flattery and a promise of 
ease and pleasure, will do more than your whole battle array. Ifyou 
will let me manage, I will get you all into the castle before midnight.’ 
At night the castle was barricadoed as usual, and no one had ob 
served the hole which Parley had made in the hedge. This over- 
sight arose that night from the servants’ neglecting one of the mas- 
ter’s standing orders—to make a, nightly examination of the state 
things. The neglect did not proceed so much from wilful disobedi- 
ence, as from having passed the evening in sloth and diversion, 
which often amounts to nearly the same in its consequences. 
As all was very cheerful within, so all was very qniet without. 
And before they went to bed, some of the servants observed to the 
rest, that as they heard no robbers that night, they thought the 
might now begin toremit something of their diligence in bolting 
and barring: that all this fastening and locking was very trouble- 
some, and they hoped the danger was now pretty well over. It 
was rather remarkable, that they never made these sort of observa- 
tions, but after an evening of some excess, and when they had ne- 
glected their private business with their master. All, however, except 
Parley, went quictly to bed, and seemed to feel uncommon security. 
Parley crept down to his lodge. He had half a mind to go tobed 
toe. Yet he was not willing to disappoint Mr. Flatterwell. So 
civil a gentleman! To be sure he might have had bad desions. Yet 
what right had he to suspect any body who made such professions, 
and who was so very:civil? ¢ Besides, it is something for my advan- 
tage,’ added Parley. «J will not open the door, that is certain ; but 
as he is to come alone, he can do me no harm through the bars 
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the windows : and he will think I am a coward if I don’t keep my 
word. No, I will let him see that I am not afraid of my own 
strength ; I wil] show him I can go what length I please, and stop 
short when I please.’ Had Fiatterwell heard this boastful speech, 
he would have been quite sure of his man. 

About eleven, Parley heard the signal agreed upon. It was so 

tle as to cause little alarm. So much the worse. Flatterwell 

mever frightened any one, and therefore seldom failed of any one 
(Parley stole softly down, planted himself at his little window, open- 
led the casement, and spied his new friend. It was pale starlight. 
Parley was a little frightened ; for he thought he perceived one or 
‘two persons behind Flatterwell ; but the other assured him it was 
lonly his own shadow, which his fears had magnified intoa company. 
Though L assure you,’ said he, ‘I have not a friend but what is as 
‘harmless as myself.’ 
| They now entered into serious. discourse, in which Flatterwell 
wed himself a deep politician. He skilfully mixed up in his con- 
versation a proper proportion of praise on the pleasures of the wil-- 
jderness, of compliments to Parley, of ridicule on his master, and of 
ebusive sneers on the Book in which the master’s laws were writ- 
ten. Against this last he had always a particular spite, for he con- 
‘sidered it as the grand instrument by which the lord maintained his 
/servants in their allegiance; and when they could once be brought 
ito sneer at the noox, there was an end of submission to the lord. 
Parley had not penetration enough to see his drift. * As to the Boox, 
Mr. Flattervell,’ said he, ‘I do not know whether it b# true or false 
Irather negiect than disbelieve it. I am forced, indeed, to hear it 
read once a week, but I never lock into it myself, if I can help it.’— 
| «Excellent,’ said Fatterwell to himself, < that is just the same thing 
nth is safe ground forme. For whether a man does not believe 
| 
i 


in the Book, or does not attend to it, it comes pretty much to the 
same, aud I generally get him at last.’ 

‘Why cannot we be a little nearer, Mr. Parley,’ said Fiatterwell 
*T am afraid of being overheard by some of your master’s spies. The 
window from which you speak is sohigh; I wish you would come 
down to the door.’-—‘ Well,’ said Parley, «I see no great harm in 
that. There is a little wicket in the door through which we may. 
converse with more ease and equal safety. The same fastenings 
will be still between us.’ So down he went, but not without a de 
‘gree of fear and trembling. 
|. The little wicket being now opened, and Flatterwell standing. 
\elose on the outside of the door, they conversed with great ease. 
\¢Mr. Parley,’ said Flatterwell, «I should not have pressed you so 

mach to admit me into the castle, but out of pure disinterested re- 
ae your own happiness. I shall get nothing by it, but I canno. 
/kear tothink that a person so wise and amiatle should be shut up in 
this gloomy dungeon, under a bard master, anda slave to the un- 
reasonable tyranny of his peok or zaws. If you admit me, you 
need have no more waking, no more watching.’ Here Parley in- 
voluntarily slipped back the bolt of the door. ‘To convince you 
bd my true love,’ continued Flatterwell, «I have brought a bottle of 
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the most delicious wine that grows in the wilderness. You sh 
taste it, but you must puta glass through the wicket to receive i 
for it is a singular property in this wine, that we of the wilderness 
cannot succeed in conveying it to you of the castle, without you hold 
out a vessel] to receive it.’-+*O here is a glass,’ said Parley, holding 
out a large goblet, which he always kept ready to be filled by any 
-chance-comer. ‘lhe other immediately poured into the capacious 
goblet a large draught of that delicious intoxicating liquor, with 
which the family of the Flatterwells have for near six thousand years _ 
gained the hearts, and destroyed the souls of all the inhabitants of 
the castle, whenever they have tven able to prevail on them to hold 
out a hand to receive it. This the wise mastez of the castle well 
knew would be the case, for he knew what was in men; he knew 
their propensity to receive the delicious poison of the Fiatterwells ; 
and it was for this reason that he gave them THE BooK of his laws, 
and planted the hedge, and invented the bolts, and doubled the locks. 

As soon as poor Parley had swallowed the fatal draught, it acted 
like enchantment. He at once lost all power of resistance. He had 
no sense of fear left. He despised his own safety, forgot his master, 
Jost all sight of the house in the other country, and reached out for: 
another draught as eagerly as Flatterwell held out the bottle to ad-- 
minister it. * What a fool, have I been,’ said Parley, ‘to deny my- 
self so long !’—* Will you now let me in? said Flatterwell. «Ay, 
that I will,’ said the deluded Parley. Though the train was now 
increased to near a hundred robbers, yet so intoxicated was Parley, 
that he did not see one of them except his new friend. Parley 
eagerly pulled down the bars, drew back the bolts and forced open’ 
the locks ; thinking he could never let in his friend soon enough. 
He had, however, just presence of mind to say, ‘ My dear friend, I 
hope you arealone.’ Flatterwell swore he was—Parley opened the 
door—in rushed, not Flatterwell only, but the whole banditti, who 
always lurked behind in his train. ° The moment they had got sure’ 
possession, Flatterwell changed his soft tone, and eried in a voice of 
thunder, ‘ Down with the castle—kill, burn, and destroy.’ 

Rapine, murder, and confiagration, by turns took place. Parley 
was the very first whom they attacked. He was overpowered with 
wounds. As he fell he cried out, *O my master, I die a victim to 
my unbelief in thee, and to my own vanity and imprudence. O that: 
the guardians of all other castles would hear me with my dying 
breath repeat my master’s admonition, that all attacks from without 
will not destroy unless there is some confederate within. O that the 
keepers of all other castles would Jearn from my ruin, that he who. 
parleys with temptation is already undone. That he who allows: 
himself to go fo the very bounds will soon’jump over the hedge 5 
that he who talks out the window with the enemy, will.soon — 
the door to him; that he who holds out his hand forthe cup of sin-7 
ful flattery, loses all power of resisting; that when he opens the’ 
door to one sin, ali the rest flyin upon him, and the man perishes™ 
as I new do.’ 
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LUCY GRAHAM, 


BY A LADY. 


Tr was at a late hour, on a gloomy afternoon, in the month of 
November, when I was urging my wearied horse aleng one of 
those rough and broken roads that intersect the vast forests of our 
western states, and require at times the most practised eye to 
trace them through the deep covering of fallen leaves that over- 
spread the ground. I was beginning to fear, lest the fast-coming 
shades of evening would overtake me, before I could meet with 
any shelter for myself and my horse, from the piercing blast that 
whistled through the withered foliage, bringing with it a few scat- 
tered flakes of snow, which made me by no means averse to the 
idea of reposing by a comfortable fire-side, if such could be found. 
My poor horse, too, had carried’ me many a weary mile that day, 
and his slackened and laboured pace showed his fatigue. 

Tall and majestic trees reared their heads around me, lookin 
as if centuries might have passed over them, while the seared an 
brittle foliage still clung tenaciously to the branches. Occasion- 


> ally, either near or at a distance, might be heard, some giant oak or 


sycamore, falling to the ground with a sound that re-echoed like 
thunder, and broke the death-like stillness which otherwise perva- 
ded the scene. The total absence of evergreens, in some of the 
western forests, imparts to them a desolation, peculiarly striking to 
any one accustomed to the profusion of pine, hemlock and laurel, 
which adorns those of the eastern states, and prevents the utter 
dreariness of aspect that vegetation of all other kinds assumes, 
during the winter months. At intervals, my route lay through 


‘spaces where the rude attempts at clearmg, showed that the hand 


of man had penetrated there, though the blackened stumps and 
the girdled trunks, which stretched their few bare and lifeless 
branches upwards, but added to the gloomy character of the scene. 

It was on emerging into one of these openings, which bore 
marks of the recent labours of the wood-cutter, that, to my inex- 
pressible relief, I perceived, not far distant a twinkling light, though 
the twilight was too far advanced to allow me to perceive whence 
it proceeded. Soon, however, I had arrived at the spot, which was 
a log cabin, better constructed than was usual at that time, and 


possessing the luxury of two glazed windows, through one of which 
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shone the light that had gladdened my eyes. I dismounted, and 
fastening my horse, advanced to reconnoitre before proceeding to 
ask admittance to the humble dwelling. The small four-paned 
window, through which I made my inspection, was not, as usual, 
clouded with smoke and dust, and hung with cobwebs, but bright- 
Jy polished with the hand of neatness. ‘The scene within corres- 
ponded, to what this trifling circumstance had made me expect. 
A cheerful fire burned on the neatly swept hearth, and illuminated 
the white walls far more than the single candle that stood on a ta- 
ble before it. Beside the latter, sat a young female, whose head 
was bent in earnest attention over a large open volume, which from 
its appearance I conjectured to be the Holy Scriptures. I waited 
no longer, and gently tapped at the door, which was immediately 
opened by the girl J had seen, who, though evidently surprized to 
see me, received me with a courteousness and propriety, that 
greatly prepossessed me in her favour. I informed her briefly who 
I was, and that I was travelling on horseback to-————, and being 
overtaken by night before reaching the village next im my route, 
asked the favour of being permitted to streteh myself on the floor 
of the hut until morning. 

“ My father will be home very shortly,” she replied, «and I am 
certain, will make you welcome to his fireside, and any thing else 
we can offer you. Your horse too, Sir,” she added, will need both 
food and shelter, and I will direct you where to find them.’”. 

I thanked the kind-hearted maiden for‘her offer, and havi 
complied with it by placing the poor animal in a state of comfort, 
returned to the house, and disencumbering myself of my travelling 
cloak, fur cap, and moccasins, I sat down by the genial blaze, with 
a thankful heart. , 

My companion, meanwhile, had. seated herself on-the opposite 
side of the fire, and maintained a modest silence. After a pause of 
a few moments, I commenced the conversation by enquirme the 
title of the book, which still lay upon the table before us, which }, 
presumed she had been reading. 

“It is the Bible, sir,” she said, with sparkling eyes. «I am glad 
to hear it,” I rejoined, “and I doubt not but you find it a deligh. 

companion in this lonely. spot.’ 

«J do, indeed,” she replied, feelingly, “a most blessed compa+ 
nion!—It cheers my solitary hours, and enables me to bear up 
under trials which would else have crushed me tothe earth. With. 
out it, I fear I should have beena wretched, repming creature, 
but it has, I humbly trust, taught me better.” ee 

I raised my eyes to the youthful countenance of the speaker, tc 
see if there was aught there betokened the touch of sorrow, but 
the deep lines of care and grief, had not been traced on her fair 
brow, though I fancied the expression of her gentle eye had in it 
more of meek resignation than was natural to it, and which is 
rarely seen on the countenance of one, who has not tasted the 
bitter cup of suffering. r 
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- * And has this young creature,” thought I, “already begun to 
pass through the waters of affliction?—I should like much to lmow 
the nature of her distress.” 

The few sentences she had uttered convinced me that in the 
-subject of religion I should find a common theme of interest, and 
_L endeavoured to draw forth hea opinions on that momentous topic. 

She gradually laid aside her reserve, and expressed herself with a 
purity and refinement of language and sentiment which altogether 
astonished me, and preved that her present lowly station was not 
the one in which she had been accustomed to move. Another 
bond of fellowship was added, on discovering that she was, like 
myself, a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and devo- 

tedly attached to her holy and scriptural Liturgy. She told me 
that she considered the deprivation of the services of the Church, 
her greatest discomfort in her present situation, adding, that for the 
three preceding years, since she left New England, she had not 
been able once to attend to them. 

“But surely,” I remarked, “ you might conduct them at home ; 
your father would, doubtless, read the service, and your nearest 
neighbours would unite with you.” 

She did not reply, and a painful expression passed over her coun- 
tenance, and [ observed her eyes fill with tears. 

“Is there any obstacle, my Christian friend,” I enquired, sooth- 
ingly, “to your making the attempt?” 

*«{ would do so with unspeakable pleasure, sir,” she said, recover- 
ing her composure, “but my father would not permit it. He does 
not think as I do on these subjects, and my duty as a. daughter 
would prevent my epposing his wishes, except where it is absolute- 
ly necessary. But, if you, sir,” she continued, with animation, 
could have the goodness to remain here to-morrow, and propose 
to him to conduct the service yourself, I am certain he would not 
object, and, I need not say, how great a gratification it would be to 
me to hear it once more.” 

“T regret exceedingly, that my time will not allow of any de- 
lay,” I answered, “as my business is urgent, and I have been al- 
ready detained beyond my expectations, by the state of the roads, 
but as I intend returning this way, in the course of a few weeks, 
T will endeavour then to stop, and do as you desire.” As my 
young hostess was beginning to return her thanks for this propo- 
sition, my ear was caught by the sound of approaching footsteps 
from without, at which she paused, and anxiously regarded the 
door. It was opened, and a tall weather-beaten man, “apparently 
of some sixty years of age, entered, whom I immediately conclu- 
ded to be the father, of whom she had spoken, before she introdu- 
eed him as such. His countenance, though by no means devoid 
of intellisence, had an expression which caused me to shrink in- 
voluntarily from its possessor, as from one whose heart could 
scarcely Le the abode of any gentle or kindly feelings. There was 
a look of stern recklessness, and habitual irritability stamped there, 
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notwithstanding that his mapners exhibited some traces of havi 
been once polished by refined society. Even if the 

not already intimated it, I should not have failed to infer, that in 
him she could find but little sympathy ; and her deportment, though 
respectful and attentive, showed that the genial current of filial 
affection had been in a great measure repressed by the forbidding 
character of the very being in whom one so gentle and yielding, 
ought to have found tenderness to sooth and cherish her. Remem- 
bering, however, that it is the duty of a Christian to endeavour to. 
please all men, that he may also do them good, I strove to over- 
come the sensation of repugnance that I felt towards this indivi- 
dual, and to engage him in conversation. 

I discovered in him no deficiency, either of natural sense or of 
information, but a state of mind in bitter and determined hostility 
to gospel truth, which displayed itself on the first allusion which I 
ventured to make to this topic. There had been, it seemed to me, 
some aggravated disappointments or mortifications in his career, 
that had frozen his feelings into impenetrable selfishness, and 
turned all his heart to gall. 

When God sends his chastening rod to humble and-to soften 
the hard heart of the rebel, and it fails to produce this effect, it 
seems but to render it tenfold more obdurate. Then another, and 
another blow follows, sent in infinite mercy, to awaken the sinner 
from his fearful slumber, and if he still dares to defy his Maker, 
and obstinately refuses to bend before his sovereign will, his con- 
dition is well nigh hopeless, and nothing short of a miracle of 
grace can “pluck him as a firebrand from the burning.” “He 
that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” This I could not help ima- 
gining to be the situation of the person before me, and I subse- 
quently learned that there was but too much foundation for my. 
fears. 

Finding him in such a frame, I judged it best not to say much 
directly on the subject at present, but to endeavour to gain his 
good-will in other ways. Iwas pleased to find his: manners gra~ 
dually softening, and his interest evidently excited on other sub- 
jects, and he even expressed the pleasure he experienced in meet- 
ing with any one who could converse like a man of sense. 

At last, however, came the hour for retiring, and with that I felt 
also came the season of devotion, and in spite of an internal shrink- 
ing, I saw-it to be my duty, at least, to propose uniting in prayer, 
before separating for the mght. Though f introduced the subject 
as cautiously as possible, I perceived, by the revulsion in the coun- 
tenance of my host, that I had touched a painfully sensitive string 
in his heart, and this was followed by a long deep silence, which i 
did not choose to interrupt, but allowed his thoughts time to take 
their course. I saw the daughter’s mildly imploring eye, fixed 
upon her father’s stern features, though she uttered not a word. 
At length, after some time had elapsed, he said, with a veice which 
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notwithstanding ‘his efforts, was choked with emotion, “1 did not 
think, sir, that the voice of prayer should ever again be volunta- 
rily listened to by me, in this world, to a Being whose existence I 
doubt, and whose Laws, if he has an existence, I have habitually 
disregarded, and trampled upon. Nevertheless, I have not utterly 
forgotten that once, in happier days, the voice of daily supplica- 
tion ascended from under my roof; and that one, who is now 
~assuredly in heaven, if there be such a place, and whose chiel 
- éarthly delight was to worship the Lord, left it as her dying charge 
that her household should serve him. Fr her sake, I consent to 
break my resolution, and shall not oppose your doing what you see 
fit this evening, though I frankly tell you that my own mind is 
too completely decided on the subject to be in the slightest degree 
influenced by any thing you can say, and has too entirely shaken 
off the shackles of your faith, real or pretended, ever again to sub- 
mit to them.” 

I accepted of this permission, ungracious as it was, and opening 

the sacred volume, I read the 3d chapter of St. John’s gospel, 
where the necessity of a renewal of the heart before it is possible 
to gain admittance into the kingdom of heaven, is so clearly and 
beautifully set forth. Afterwards I offered up the Evening Family 
’ Prayer, in the Prayer Book, in which my young acquaintance de- 
voutly joined. She thanked me, with tears in her eyes, when I 
concluded, and expressed a hope that it would not be the last time 
that she might unite with me in the solemn exercises of devotion. 
- I stretched myself on my cloak before the fire, and slept until the 
dawning light summoned me to depart on my way. I took leave 
of my host with many kind words and wishes, and of his sweet 
young daughter, with a deeper interest than so transient an inter- 
course had perhaps ever inspired in me, and was repeatedly re- 
quested to stop again on my return through the neighbourhood. 

Circumstances, however, which it is unnecessary to detail here, 
protracted my absence to several months, instead of a few weeks, 
and the forests were beginning to assume the-livery of spring, 
when I retraced my steps towards the cottage of the young Chris- 
tian. The delightful freshness of the verdure, and the pure air of 
the woods, produced an exhilarating sensation through my frame, 
and my mind was in a peculiarly tranquil and elevated state as I 
rode along. Often as the wonderful transition from apparent death 
to life, takes place in the vegetable world, it yet loses nothing of its 
astonishing character to a reflecting mind. It tends more than al- 
most any other of the ordinary operations of nature to excite admi- 
ring wonders, and to raise the heart in adoration to that glorious 
Being who—— 
of «Tn its case, 

“Russet and rude, shuts up the tender germ. ‘ 
“Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 
And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 
1# 
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The animal creation seemed to sympathise in the revival of its 
sister kingdom to life and beauty. The fleet and graceful deer 
bounded occasionally across my path, full of yivacity and glee, the 
nimble squirrel climbed among the branches over my head, and 
gazed im conscious security from his elevated position, and the 
feathered songsters poured forth their most enchanting melody. 
All seemed to say, with united voices, “God is love!” and my 
heart responded to the sentiment in silent praise. s. 

Amid such scenes, we can at times forget the existence of that 
sin and misery which the crowded city brmgs each moment before 
uur eyes, and almost fancy that man is as happy as he might be, in | 
w world so filled with his Maker’s bounty. But as soon as ween- ~ 
ter the abodes of human beings, the pleasing illusion is dispelled, 
and the painful truth forced back on our unwilling conviction. 
How sweet to the Christian then to reffeet on that “land which is 
very far off” to the eye of sense, but brought near to that of faith, 
where lies his “ imheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.” There the dark cloud of sin shall no more interpose 
to conceai the beams of his Sun of Righteusness, but shall be for- 
ever chased away by his dazzling splendours! In that pure at- 
mosphere nothing that defileth can for one moment exist, nor shal} 
his soul any longer be grieved by the presence of what is so hateful 
to his Lord! 

Occupied by these thoughts, I pursued my way, which soon 
emerged from the thickly embowenng trees, and led through the 
cleared space that surrounded the dwelling to which I was bend- 
ing my course. I was struck, as I approached the door, by the 
beauty of a luxuriant vine, which nearly covered the front of the 
lowly tenement, and hung im graceful wreaths over the entrance ; 
but it looked as though no fostering hand had lately pruned its 
superfluous foliage, or trimmed its wild branches mto order. The 
door was half open, and I gently tapped at it. My summons was 
answered by a neat looking middle-aged female, on whose counte- 
nance was depicted deep melancholy, and who answered my en- 
quiries after the family ina low whisper, as if fearful of disturbing 
some one within. 

“You have come at a sad time, sir,” she said, “our poor neigh- 
bour-is very near his end, and dear Lucy is well mgh spent with 
watching.and sorrow. She has just fallen asleep for a few minutes 
by his bed side, for I cannot persuade her to leave it, with all I 
can say.” ; 

My heart sunk within me, as the infidel sentiments the unhappy 
man had expressed returned with vivid clearness to my recollec- 
tion, and I dreaded to enquire whether there had been any change 
in the state of his mind since his illness. My companion proba- 
bly suspected the nature of my reflections, for she added, in a stilt 
tower whisper, “The worst of all is, that he can find no peace, 
within or without. It would break your heart, six; to hear his 
groans sometimes.—I trust.I shall never see such another death 
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oni [stepped gently into the cottage, and seated myself in the 
desiring the good woman not to disturb the poor 
Seetiehicr, but when she awoke to tell her I was there. 

I began to meditate on the terrors of eternity to a soul that has 
been living without God im the world, and 1s at last forced to 
meet as an angry judge, Him, whom it has rejected as a compas- 
sionate Saviour, when I was startled by such an agonizing ex- 
clamation from the chamber within as almost froze my blood 
with horror. 

«Qh! I am dying, dying! Lucy, my child,” groaned the susferer, 
«and whither shall I go? Must I be forced into that terrible pre- 
sence which [- have striven to shun all my life? And with all my 
sins im their black array set against me! I cannot—I dare not!” 
There was a solemn pause of a moment, and the gentle voice of 
the daughter was heard, broken with sobs, «Oh, my father, look 
to that blood which cleanseth from all sin—that can wash them 
away, were they ever so great! Look to Him who came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance !” «I cannot—I can- 
not, it 1s too late ! hope is forever shut out from my eyes! I must 
dwell with the worm that dieth not, and lie down in the fire that 
shall never be quenched, never be quenched !” 

l could not distinguishthe words of the daughter, in reply, but 
the unhappy father, exhausted by the vehemence of his feelings, 
remained in silence. Soon after, Lucy left him’a few minutes, on 
hearing of my arrival. I was shocked to observe the effects which 
mental and physical suffermg had wrought on her delicate frame 
ee totebnied es i leminree 
numbered. I endeavoured to administer the only comfort which 
the broken heart can receive, by recalling to her mind the preci- 
potas oe sew bie ah sae She seemed soothed and com- 

e ning to the sweetly encouraging language of her 
Heavenly Father to his afflicted children, « Sivieatilee past 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” and the 
heavy burden of her sorrows was a little lightened. 

_ She wished me much to see her father, adding, that perhaps 
my words might have more weight than any thing she could urge. 
Of course, I could not be unwilling to do any thing in my power to 
comfort the broken-hearted daughter, though fully convinced of the 
utter inefficiency of all that man can do in such a case, unless the 
Spirit of God accompany his words with power to the heart. 
(os ante i alee ee nine emer Tre aren] 
his gracious aid, I followed Lucy mto the chamber of her parent. 

I have stood by many a death-bed; I have beheld the peaceful 
hope and sure confidence of the Christian support him calmly 
through the mortal agonies, and make him more than conqueror 
~ ranges d aes tadet olece ae.am 
red for eternity, yet so sunk into the lethargy of approaching dis- 
4 . 
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solution, as to be unconscious of the awful change, but never did _ 
I witness a scene like this. The lapse of time can nevererase 
from my memory the fearful expression that rested on that coun- 
tenance ! ; 

He was supported nearly upright, to aid his breathing, which 
was much obstructed, and ness had made such ravages that it 
was with difficulty 1 could recognize his features. His eye, natu- 
rally full, black, and piercing, was lighted up with such a wild, un-_ 
earthly lustre, that it seemed as though the veil of futurity had 
been withdrawn from before it, and the invisible and terrific reali- 
ties of an awful eternity stood revealed to its gaze, ere the immor- 
tal spirit had taken its flight. There was deep, hopeless despair 
painted on every lineament, of the sternly expressive countenance ; 
the full powers of consciousness had remained, but to render the 
bitterness of that cup of agony more intense, more unmitigated. 
“Jt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

He motioned to me, with his wasted hand, to sit down by him, 
but spoke not ; and I felt too solemnly impressed to utter a word. 
I knew that all human consolation would_have been but a bitter _ 
mocking of his anguish. At length, grasping his hand, I said, 
“I grieve, my friend, to see you in so much sufferiug. Would that 
I could do any thing to relieve you!” + - 3 

“ No mortal hand can give me relief,” he answered, in a hollow 
voice, “my misery, both in soul and body, is too deep for any earthly 
physician to heal. I have not many hours to live, I feel, for human 
strength cannot longer endure what is appointed to me to suffer.” 

“ Your bodily disease may be too much aggravated for relief,” I 
resumed, “but it is not even yet too late to apply to the great Phy- 
sician of Souls. Remember that even in the latest hour his mercy 
is not exhausted.” . 

«“ There is none for me—there can be none for me,’’ was his re- 
ply, “I would not ask, if I could, for mercy from a Being, whom 1 
have defied and hated all my days. Do you think to convince me 
that now, when I am on the verge of eternity, he would be moved 
bya prayer that was prompted by dread alone? No! I will not— 
I cannot pray. I will die as I have lived, and bear the curse I have 
drawn down upon my own head. I dare no longer disbelieve the . 
existence of a God, but my heart cannot love him. *Indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, shall be my everlasting portion.” 
I endeavoured to shew him how infinitely worthy of our love the 
Almighty is—how unwilling he is to see the sinner die in his sms— 
how utterly undeserving every human being is of his love, which is 
free, unmerited and boundless—but all was m vain. The heart, _ 
long hardened in unbelief, turned from it all the arrows of convic- 
tion; the eye, long benighted by sin, could see nothing lovely in 
him, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
The wretched man relapsed into a state of languid faintness, whic 
ilternated with one of high excitement. But I will not dwell 
longer on this painful scene. For several hours preceding his 
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dissolution, he lay in a state of insensibility, only less distressing to 
those around him, than that of consciousness. I read and prayed 
with the mourning daughter, as she felt able to bear it; and to- 
wards evening I walked out into the woods to calm my mind, 
which could not but be sadly harrowed by witnessing so much an- 
guish in a fellow-creature, withcut power in the slightest degree 
to assuage it. 

On returning to the house, I found the poor invalid had just 
breathed his last. Oh, let me not die the death of the unbelieving, 
nor let my last end be like his! Dark, indeed, is the inscription 
which that day has left upon the tablet of memory, and one that 
can never be effaced,—yet not, I trust, wholly unprofitable to my 
soul, for it has not unfrequently recurred to my recollection, when 
I have been expostulating with the careless worldling on his head- 
long course, it has nerved me to more strenuous efforts on his be- 
half, and sometimes the simple recital has succeeded in arresting 
the attention even of such a one, and induced him to pause and re- 
flect on those awful wages which sin ever pays to its servitors. 

As my presence could be of no further service, I took leave of 
the afflicted young Christian with a heavy heart, commending her 
to the care of Him “who had torn, and who only could heal’ her 
broken heart, and felt relieved that she had with her a companion 
so kind and sympathizing, as the one who had been assisting her in 
ministering to her dying parent, and who seemed to feel towards 
her all a mother’s tenderness, : 


Several years passed away, and my thoughts often reverted to 
che scenes I have related, but I heard nothing farther respecting 
Lucy Graham. The extreme delicacy of her appearance, when 
I had last seen her, led me to suppose that she had probably soon 
followed her father to the tomb, and I felt, that in such an event, 
here would be little cause of mourning to her whose brief existence 
had been so clouded by sorrow and trial, if she should be early 
eed to enter into that “rest which remaineth to the people of 

About a twelve-month since, however, being obliged to visit a 
person residing not very far distant from the spot, I determined to 
ascertain the sequel of the young emigrant’s history, by revisiting 
her cottage. On arriving at the dwelling, I found it in possession 
of another family, from-whom I learned that Lucy was living about 


.a mile from the place, having become the daughter-in-law of the 


lind-hearted woman whom I had met on my last visit, A few mi- 


- nutes ride brought me to the spot to which I had been directed as 


her residence. The same appearance of neatness and taste was 
visible about this humble abode, which had struck me as so uncom- 
mon in the former one, in the midst of a rough and half-settled 
country. As I dismounted, my young friend, who was busily occu- 
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pied in n her housenold duties, had already espied me, and so warm 
and cordial a greeting I have seldom received, as she bestowed up- 
on me. I saw, with pleasure, that the extreme fragility of her ap- 
pearance was now replaced by the bloom of health, and that her 
soft eye beamed with deep and real happiness. A little rosy boy, 
whose head was covered with dark curls, was playing round his 
tnother, and trying to hide himself in the folds of her gown, while, 
full of infantile curiosity, he would now and then raise his head to 
steal a glance at the stranger. The good old grandmother was 
seated in a comfortable arm-chair, with her spinning-wheel before 
her, the picture of quiet contentment. 

I could not resist their united entreaties to remain until the next _ 
day, though I had only purposed to spend an hour or two. At sun-- 
set the husband retumed from his labours, a fine looking young 
man, in whom I was gratified to discover kindred sentiments of © 
piety and good sense with those I had observed in his mother. In 
the evening I complied with the request of the family to unite with 
them in the evening service of the church, after which we enjoyed. 
some religious conversation until the hour-for retiring. 

On the following morning I took’ leave, with regret, of this in- 
teresting household, with whom I shall probably hold no. more 
earthly intercourse, Mat whose members I humbly trust to meet in 
that “house not made with hands, eternal in te heavens.” 


- 


DEATH OF THE IMPENITENT.' 


How shocking must thy summons be, oO Death! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ;— 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Ts quite unfurnished for the world to come! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, . 
Runs to each avenue and shrieks for help:— § * 
But shrieks in vain!—How wishfully she looks 
On ail she’s leaving, now no longer her’s. g 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
O might she stay, to wash away her ey i 
And fit her for her passage! 
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A Word in Season ‘on Preparation for Death. 


Reaver—if you would be prepared for death :—Ist. You must. 
repent of sin, for “ except ye repent, ye shall perish.” Luke xiii. 3. 
You must repent of every known sin, There is nothing that 
makes death so terrible to us as guilt. “The sting of death is 
sin.” It is sin that makes God hide his face from us; it is sin 
that makes us hide ourselves from God. So great is his mercy, 
that nothing but our sin could separate us from his love. Spare 
not sin, therefore; search it to the very bottom of your heart; 
confess it freely, and with a humble and a contrite spimt. But you 
must do more; you must forsake it resolutely: a half repentance 
will not afford you comfort in life, nor hope in death. That 
“repentance which is unto life” is a turning unto God with our. 
whole heart, and an entire forsaking of our sins. “ When the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” Ezek. 
xvii. 27. “If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 1 
John i. 9. “He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but he 
that ag aa and forsaketh them shall find mercy.” Prov. 
xxv. 1 

2d. You must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. «God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieyeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Your 
hope, therefore, is in the merits and mediation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom alone you can be pardoned and saved. Are 
you afraid of the guilt of your sins—of the holy law of God, 
= ~~ ms that pat commandments—of the wrath 

to be reve; against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
ofmen? Remember that Jesus is “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.”—* He was made sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.”— 
“If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
te ec eeeiterectranal heze Che gergitiation for our sins.” John 
1.29. 2 Cor. v. 21. 1 John 1.12. Fy to this refuge :—lay hold on 
this hope set before you, and you will obtain consolation. Jesus, 
the great high priest of our profession, has made atonement for 
you here on earth, by dying upon the cross, and is now 
into heaven, where “he ever liveth at the right hand of the 
jesty on high, to make intercession for us,” and for all «that come 
unto aaa by a Come therefore boldly to the throne of 
may obtain mercy, and find to help in time 
Sf need.” Het Heb. iv. 16. . i ‘ 

Devote yourself entirely to God, and make it the business of 
peeeete: pions bey , and to do good to all around you. O that 

could — oe you how much a life of resignation to God, and 

devotedness to his service, would contribute to your comfort in 
life, and your peace in death ! Though your only hope for salvation 
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must be in the merits of your Redeemer, yet your comfort and 
of mind will much depend upon the evidences which you have in 
your heart and in your life, that you are a sincere believer in him— 
that you are being sanctified by his Spirit, and being made meet for 
the inheritarice of the saints in light. Would you met wish in your 
dying moments, to have “the testimony of your eenscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom but by 
the grace of God, you have had your conversation in the world?’ 
ill it not, then, be matter of comfort to you to look back on 
such marks of your sincerity as these—That you have loved God 
above all things, and have loved your brethren around you, be- 
cause they were the children of the same heavenly Father—that 
you have taken Christ for your only Saviour, and his Holy Spirit 
for your Sanctifier—that it has been the desire of your heart, and 
the endeavour of your life, to please God, that you have endeavour- 
ed to mortify sin, even though it should have been like the cutting 
off a right hand, or plucking out a right eye—that you have loved 
holiness more than all the wealth and pleasure of the world—that 
you have loved the word of God, and made his ordinances your 
delight—and that it has been your earnest desire to be renewed, 
and sanctified, and made meet for the world of holiness and love? 

O my friend! live now as you will wish you had lived, when 
you shall be upon a dying bed. 

“ Pray without ceasing :” and especially for the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. It is the Holy Spirit who quickens our souls—renews 
us unto repentance—works saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
in our hearts—that sanctifies us im body, soul, and ‘spirit to the 
service of God—that prepares us for the hour of death, and the day 
of judgment. Without his grace we can do nothing pleasing to 
God—but with his aid we can glorify him in all things. Remem- 
ber, then, for your encouragement, that you may ask this great 
gift of Him, who has promised to give it to them that ask him: 
for our blessed Lord himself says, “ask and it shall be given you, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you; 
for every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. If a son shall ask 
bread of any of you that isa father, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? or if he ask an egg, 
will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Luke 
- xi 9—13. g 

“ Watch and pray always, that ye may be accounted worthy to 
escape all these things that shall come upon the earth, and to stand 
before the Son of Man.” Luke xxi. 36. , 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 


THE HOLY CHURCH THROUGHOUT ALL THE WORLD 
DOTH ACKNOWLEDGE THEE. 


Justis, surnamed the Martyr, was born at Sichem, in Samaria, 
where was Jacob’s well. His parents were heathens, and he grew 
up to man’s estate, ignorant of the true Gop, yet dissatisfied with 
Waat the wise men of this world taught on the subject of reli- 
gim. He wasof an inquiring turn, and successively attached him- 
self to various sects of philosophers, beginning with the Stoics, 
who are mentioned in Acts xvii. 18. At length he fancied he 
was making progress in the discovery of the unseen world, when 
one day he wandered out by the sea-side to enjoy his medi- 
tations undisturbed. To his surprise he found himself joined 
by an old man of grave but mild countenance. Justin stopped, 
and steadily gazed on him. The other asked him if he knew him, 
that he eyed him so earnestly. On Justin’s expressing surprise 
at meeting any one in so solitary a place, the old man accounted 
for the accident, and then fell into conversation with him, which 
ended in his preaching to him Jesus Curist, and Justin’s re- 
ceiving impressions which led to his conversion to the true faith. 
This took place, a. p. 132, about thirty years after St. John’s 
death. About eighteen years after, he fixed his abode at Rome, 
where he employed himself in various writings in defence of the 

1. At length he was-called upon to die for it, under cir- 
cumstances which are detailed in the following ancient account. 


Narrative of the Martyrdom of Justin, the Philosopher, a. p. 167. 


While the persecution raged against the Christians for their 
refusing to sacrifice to the idols, the holy men (Justin and his 
companions) were arrested and brought before Rusticus, the 
Prefect of Rome, who bade Justin believe in the gods and obey 
the Emperor. He answered, “It is safe and unexceptionable to 
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obey the commands of our Saviour Jesus Curist.’” The Pre. 
fect asked, “« What department of learning do you pursue?” Jus- 
tin answered, “I have essayed all, but I have attached myself 
to that true philosophy which the Christians profess, however 
displeasing it may be to mistaken reasoners.” _‘ Miserable man,” 
said Rusticus, “is that your learning?” -The other replied, 
“Yes, verily, I profess it in all truth of doctrine.” “ What doc- 
trite?” «A reverent acknowledgment of the Gop of the Chris- 
tians, whom we account to be the One original maker and framer 
of the whole world, visible and invisible ; and of the Lorp Jesus 
Curist, the Son of Gop, who was foretold by the prophets as the 
herald of salvation, and the instructor of dutiful disciples. For 
myself, mortal as J am, I cannot hope to speak adequately of His 
infinite majesty, which is a gift peculiar to the prophets. For they 
foretold His coming, whom I have declared to be the Son or Gop.” 

The Prefect said, “ Where is your place of meeting?’ Justin 
answered, * Where each chooses, and is able to come. Do you 
think that we all meet at the same place? Not so, for the 
Christian’s Gep is not bounded by space, but though invisible 
fills both heaven and earth, and every where receives the 
homage and praise of the faithful”’ The Prefect Rusticus re- 
plied, «'Tell me where ye meet together, in whgt place thou 
assemblest thy disciples. Justin answered, “ that le lodged near 
one Martinus, at the baths called Timiotine; that this was the 
second time he had sojourned in Rome, that throughout the 
whole period he had known no other place of meeting, that he 
had communicated the words of truth to any one who chose 
to visit him.’”’ Rusticus said, “ Art thou not in short a Christian?’ 
Justin answered, “ Yea, I ama Christian.” 

Then the Prefect said to Charito, “Say, thou too, Charito,— 
Art thou a Christian?’ Charito answered, “ By Gop’s command 
I am a Christian.” He then said to Charitina, “And what sayest 
thou, Charitina?’” She answered, “ By Gop’s gift I am a Chris- 
tian.” He next addressed Evelpistus, and said, “And what art 
thou?’ He, being a slave of Cesar’s, made answer, “I too am a 
Christian, bemg made free by Christ, and am partaker by Christ’s 
favour of the same hope.’ The Prefect said to Hierax, «And 
art thou a Christian?’ Hierax said, “Yea, I am a Christian, 
for I reverence and adore the same God.” Rusticus said, “Hath 
Justin made you Christians?’ Hierax answered, “I was a 
Christian, and I will continue one.” Then Peon stood up and 
said, “I too am a Christian.” The Prefect said, “ Who was he 
that taught thee?” Peon answered, “ From my parents I re- 
ceived this good confession.” Evelpistus said, “I too, though 
I have listened gladly to the preaching of Justin, was taught 
of my parents to be a Christian.” Rusticus said, * And where 
are thy parents?” Evyelpistus answered, “In Cappadocia.” The 
Prefect asked Hierax where his parents were. Hierax made 
answer in these words: “ Curist is our true father, and faith in 
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Him our true mother. My earthly parents are dead, and I myself 
haye been brought hither from Iconium, in Phrygia.” The Prefect 
Rusticus addressed Liberianus: “And what dost thou say ?—art 
thou a Christian *—art thou too an unbeliever?’”’ Liberianus said, 
«“T too am a Christian, for I am a believer and a worshipper of 
the only true God.” 

The Prefect said to Justin, “Listen thou, who art accounted 
an orator, and supposest thyself skilled im true doctrine; if I 
should have thee scourged and beheaded, what is thy belief‘— 
that thou wouldest ascend into heaven?’ Justin said, “I do 
trust that if I endure these things, I shall receive rewards from 
Him, for I know that for them who have so lived, there remaineth 
the divine gift, till the times of the consummation of all things.” 
The Prefect Rusticus said again, “ Dost thou imagine, that thou 
shalt go up into heaven, and there receive a recompense?” Justin 
answered, “I imagine it not; for I know and am entirely per- 
suaded that I shall’ Rusticus said “Jt remains then that we 
come to the matter in hand, which presseth us. Come, there- 
fore, all of you together, and with one mind do sacrifice to the 

.” Justin answered, “No man of right judgment falleth 
from religion to irreligion.” Rusticus answered, “If ye will not 
obey me, ye shall be tortured without mercy.” Justin replied, 
“We ask in prayer, that we may be tortured for the name of 
our Lorp Jesus Curist, and be saved; for this shall be our 
salvation and our confidence, at that more terrible tribunal 
whereat all the world must appear, of our King and Saviour.” 
in like manner said the other martyrs also. “Do what thou 
wilt, for we are Christians, and do not sacrifice to idols.” 

Then the Prefect Rusticus gave sentence, saying, “Let such 
as refuse to do sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the decree of the 
Emperor, be spa a and men oe away to capital punishment, 
in pursuance of the laws.” So the holy martyrs, givi lo 
to God, were led forth to the geciiatandea place, war weie std 
headed, giving full completion to their testimony by the con- 
fession of the Saviour. And certain of the faithful, when they 
had secretly taken up their bodies, deposited them in a meet 
place, the grace of our Lorp Jesus Curist working with them, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever.. AMEN. 


Juslin’s account of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the Public 
Worship of God* 

We will state in what manner we are created anew by CuRIsT, 

and have dedicated ourselves to Gop.—As many as are persuaded 

and believe that the things which we teach and declare are true, 

and promise that they are determined to live accordingly, are taught 


* Mr. Chevallier’s translation has been generally adhered to in this extract. 
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to pray, and to beseech Gop, with fasting, to grant them remis- 
sion of their past sins, while we also pray and fast with them. 
We then lead them to a place where there is water, and there they 
are regenerated in the same manner as we also were; for they 
are then washed in that water in the name of Gop-the FaTHER 
and Lorp of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Curist, and 
of the Hoxry Spier. For Curist said, “Except ye be born 
again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and that 
it is impossible that those who are once born should again. 
enter into their mothers’ wombs, is evident to all. Moreover, 
it is declared by the prophet Isaiah, in what manner they who 
have sinned and repent may escape the punishment of their 
sins. For it is said, “ Wash you; make you clean; put away 
the evil from your souls; learn to do well; do justice to the 
fatherless, and avenge the widow: and come, and let us reason 


' together, saith the Lorp. Even if your sins should be as scar- 


let, I will make them white as wool: and if they should be as 
crimson, I will make them white as snow. But if ye will not 
hearken unto Me, the sword shall devour you: for the mouth of 
the Lorp hath spoken these things.’ 

The Apostles have also taught us for what reason this new 
birth is necessary. Since at our first birth we were born with- 
out our knowledge or consent, by the ordinary natitral means, 
and were brought up in evil habits and evil imstructions, in 
order that we may not longer remain the children of necessity 
or of ignorance, but may become the children of choice and judg- 
ment, and may obtain in the water remission of the sins which we 
have before committed, the name of Gop the Farner and Lorp 
of the Universe is pronounced over him who is willing to be born 
again, and hath repented of his sins; he who leads him to be 
washed in the laver of baptism, saying this only oyer him :—for 
no one can give a name to the ineffable God; and if any man 


should dare to assert that there is such a name, he is afflicted ~ 


with utter madness. And this washing is called illumination, 
since the minds of those who are thus instructed are illumi- 
nated. And he who is so illuminated: is baptized also in the 
name of Jesus Curist, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and in the name of the Hoty Sprrrt, who by the prophets fore- 
told all things concerning Jesus. z ‘i Pe ities 
We, then, after having so washed him who hath expressed 
his conviction and professes the faith, lead him to the brethren, 
where they are gathered together, to make common prayers with 
great earnestness, both for themselves and for him who is now 
illuminated, and for all others in all places, that haying learned 
the truth, we may be deemed worthy to be found men of godly 
conversation in our lives, and to keep the commandments, that so 
we may attain to eternal salvation. When we have finished our 
pecan we salute one another with a kiss. After which, there is 
rought to the brother who presides, bread anda cup of wine 
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mixed with water. And he, having received them, gives praise 
and glory to the Faruer of all thmgs, through the name of the 
Son and of the Hoty Sprrtr, and gives thanks in many words for 
that Gop hath vouchsafed to them these things. And when he 
hath finished his praises and thanksgiving, all the people who are 
present, express their assent, saying Amen, which means.in the 
Hebrew tongue, “So be it.” He who presides havig given 
thanks, and the people having expressed their assent, those whom 
we call deacons give to each of those who are present a portion of 
the bread which had been blessed, and of the wine mixed with 
water, and carry some away for those who are absent. And this 
food is called by us the Eucharist (thanksgiving ;) of which no 
one may partake unless he believes that what we teach is true, 
and is washed in the Laver, which is appoited for the forgiveness 
of sins and unto regeneration, and lives in such a mamner as 
Crist commanded. For we receive not these elements as com- 
mon bread or common drink; but even as Jesus CHRIsT our 
Saviour, being made flesh by the word of Gop, had both flesh 
and blood for our salvation, even so we are taught, that the food 
which is blessed by prayer, according to the word which came 
from Him, (by the conversion of which into our bodily substance 
our blood and flesh are nourished,) is the Flesh and Blood of that 
Jesus who was made flesh. For the Apostles, in the Memoirs 
composed by them, which are called Gospels, have related that 
Jesus thus commanded them ; that, havmg taken bread, and given 
thanks, He said, « Do this in remembrance of Me—this is my 
Body ; and that, in like manner, having taken the cup, and given 
thanks, He said, “« This is My Blood ;” and-that He distributed 
themtothesealone . .. . . After these solemnities are 
finished, we afterwards continually remind one another of them. 
And such of us as have possessions assist all those who are in 
want; and we all associate with one another. And over all our 
offerings, we bless the Creator of all things, through His Son 
Jesus Currst, and through the Hoty Spmrr. 

And on the day which is called Sunday, there is an assembly in 
one place of all who dwell either in towns or in the country; 
and the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the Prophets 
are read, as long as the time permits. Then, when the reader 
hath ceased, the head of the congregation delivers a discourse, in 
which he reminds and exhorts them to the imitation of all these 
good things. We then all stand up together, and put forth prayers. 
Then, as we have already said, when we cease from prayer, bread 
is brought, and wine, and water ; and our Head, in like manner, 
offers up prayers and praises with his utmost power; and the peo- 
ple express their assent by saying Amen. The consecrated 
elements are then distributed and received by every one; and a 
portion is sent by the deacons to those who are absent. 

Each of those aiso, who have abundance, and are willing, ac- 
cording to his choice, gives what he thinks fit; and what is col- - 
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lected is deposited with him who presides, wao succours the — 
fatherless and the widows, and those who are in necessity from 
disease or any other cause ; those also who are in bonds, and the — 
strangers who are sojourning among us ; and ina word, takes care — 
of all who are in need. net 

We all of us assemble together on Sunday, because it is the 
first day in which Gop changed darkness and matter, and made — 
the world. On the same day also Jesus Carist our SAvIouR — 
rose from the dead. 


“JOY IN HEAVEN!” 


There was joy in Heaven! 

There was joy in Heaven! 

When, this goodly world to frame, 
The Lord of might and mercy came :— 
Shouts of joy were heard on high, 

And the stars sang from the sky, 

“ Glory to God in Heaven!” =~ 


There was joy in heaven!» 
There was joy in heaven! 
When the billows, heaving dark, 
Sank around the stranded ark, 
And the rainbow’s wat’ry span 
Spoke of mercy—hope to man, 
And peace with God in Heaven! 


There was joy in Heaven! 

There was joy in Heaven! 

When of love the midnight beam 

Dawn’d on the towers of Bethlehem, 

And along the echoing hill 

Angels sang, “on earth good will, 

And glory in the Heaven!” 

There is joy in Heaven! 
There is joy in Heaven! 

When the sheep that went astray ‘ 
Turns again to virtue’s way ; 

When the soul, by grace subdued, 

Sobs its prayer of gratitude, 

Then is there joy in Heaven! 
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The Aposile St. John and the Robber. 


Listen to a tale, which is no mere tale, but a true story 
which has been handed down and kept in memory, of John the 
Apostle. For when the Roman Emperor was dead, and St. John 
had returned to Ephesus from his banishment in the island of Pat- 
mos, he went over to the neighbouring counties; in some places 
to appoint Bishops, in some to establish new Churches, in others to 
separate to the Ministry, some one of those whom the Spirit point- 
edouttohim. Atlength he arrived at a city not very far from 
"Ephesus, of which some even give the name; and after he had 
refreshed the brethren, he turned at last to the Bishop, whom he 
had appointed, and having observed a youth of goodly stature, 
comely appearance, and of an ardent spirit, “ Here,” he said, “is a 
deposit which I earnestly commend to your care, in the sight of 
Curist and the Church.” And after the Bishop had accepted the 
- charge, and had promised all that was required of him, he repeat- 
ed the same request, and with the same solemn form of words. 
Accordingly the Elder, taking to his home the youth intrusted to 
hin, bred, controlled, fostered, and at Jast admitted him to baptism. 
After this he relaxed somewhat of his constant care and watchful- 
ness, as having placed upon him the seal of the Lord, that last and 
best preservative from evil. But the other, having thus obtained 
his liberty too early, was taken hold of by certain idle and profligate 
youths of his own age, themselves habituated to wickedness. At 
first they lure him on by expensive revellings, next they carry him 
alone with them on a thieving expedition by night, and then they 
beg him to join them in some still greater crime. By little and lit- 
tle he became habituated to vice, and then through the hotness of 
his nature, starting like a hard-mouthed and spirited horse out of 
the right path, and taking as it were the bit into his mouth, rushed 
so much the more violently down the precipice. Finally despair- 
ing of the salvation which is by Gop, he was no longer contented 
' with mere petty offences; but, as he was now altogether lost, would 

fain do some great thing, and disdained to suffer but an équal 
punishment with the rest. He took therefore with him these same 
companions, and having got together a band of robbers, became 
their ready leader, and all of the most violent, the most bloody, the 
most cruel. 

An interval elapsed; and upon some need falling out -in the 
Church, the men of the city again called upon John to visit them. 
After he had set in order the things for which he came, “Come,” 
said he to the Bishop, “give me back the deposit which I and 

_ Cunrist committed to thee in the sight of the Church over which 
you preside.” The Bishop was at first amazed, for he thought that 
John was unjustly charging him with money which had not been 
really given him, and knew not either how to credit a demand for 
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what he had never received, or how to discredit the Apostle. But — 
when he said plainly, “It is the youth I demand of thee, the soul of — 
a brother,” the old man groaned from the bottom of his heart, and — 
shedding a few tears at the thought, answered him, “ He is dead.” ~ 
« How then did he die, and by what death?” He is dead,” he 
said, “to Gop, for he has ended in becoming wicked and aban- 
doned, and to sum up all, a robber, and now instead of the Church, 
he has taken to the hills with an armed band of robbers like him- 
self.’ Then the Apostle tore his garment, and uttering a loud wail, 
beat his head, and said, “ A careful guardian truly, I left of the soul 
of my brother, but bring me a horse, and let me have some one to 
guide me on my way.” So he rode away from the Church, just as 
he was, and when he came to the place, being taken by the out- 
posts of the robbers, he neither fled from them, nor asked for mer- 
cy, but cried out, “For this purpose came J, bring me to your 
chief.’ He in the mean time, in the armour he wore, waited for 
his approach. When, however, he recognized St.John, as he drew 
near, he was filled with shame, and turned and fled. But the Apos- 
tle followed after him with all his strength, forgetful of his years, 
and calling out, “ Why do you fly from me, my son, me your father, 
unarmed, and stricken in years; pity me, my son, and fear me not. 
Thou hast yet hope of life. I will give account for thee to CurisT; 
yea, if it be needful, I will willmgly undergo the death for thee, 
even as our Lorp suffered death for us. For thee will I render up 
my breath. Stay and believe; Curist hath sent me.” But the 
young man, when he heard his words, first stood still, with eyes cast 
down to the ground; next threw away his arms, and then tremb- 
ling, wept bitterly. And when the old man drew nigh to him, he 
threw his arms around him, and besought pardon, as best he could, - 
with his groans, and was baptized as it-were a second time, with 
tears, hiding only his blood-stained hand. But John, with promi- 
ses and solemn protestations of his having obtained his pardon from 
the Saviour, besought him, nay, knelt to him, and kissed the very 
right hand he had withheld from him, as already cleansed by 
change of heart; and so brought him back to the Church. Final- 
ly interceding for him, sometimes in frequent prayers, sometimes 
striving together with him in long continued fasts, and sometimes 
soothing his spirit with various holy texts, he departed not, so they 
tell us, till he had fully reinstated him in the Church, and had thus — 
set forth a mighty example of true change of heart, and a mighty 
proof of regeneration, a trophy as it were of a visible resurrec- 
ton. 
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But Thomas soon found that something else was nec : 
besides being a good workman: for Joe Hawkins, who a 
next to him, though not near so clever, usually, by minding his 
business, got six or eight shillings a week more wages; and Ben — 
Bailiss, who got but ten shillings a week, and had a family, always © 
looked respectable, and paid his way. Being a good workman, will — 
not find a man work when there is no work to do; it will not pay 
the back rent of a house ; nor prevent a wife being ill; nor keep — 
the small-pox and fever from entering a habitation: and as poor — 
men are liable to all these things, they should try to be something ~ 
more than good workmen. r 

Thomas now and then made a good day’s work; and then you 
might see him with a new hat or a new coat on; which looked 
rather odd, when the other parts of his dress were dirty and in 
rags: yet so it was; and as Thomas paid but little attention to his — 
children, his poor wife had many a heart-ach on his account. 
When she could not pay for the things she had bought, people 
told her she ought to be made to pay, her husband being so good a — 
workman: and when she could not decently clothe her little ones, 
folks told her, it was a shame to see how she brought up her chil- — 
dren, when her husband got so much money, as every body knew 
he was a good workman. 

Well, things went on worse and worse; and though Thomas 
was so good a workman, yet, after a time, no one liked to employ 
yim, as he was sure to leave his work when it was wanted, 
and never cared about disappointing his master. And being so 
good a workman, he must not be spoken to like another man, for 
there were masters enough, he would say, who would be glad to 
employ him. 

Thomas lived not in the fear «¢ God. The voice of prayer and 
praise was never heard in his ha.itation. And where the fear of 
God is not, peace can never dwell. How can we expect that God 
will continually remember us, when we continually forget God? 
Reader, the fear of the Lord is the first step towards wisdom. If 
thou hast it, thy days shall be blessed ; for thou shalt then walk in thy 
way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble. (Prov. iii. 23.) Thy — 
nights shall be peaceful; when thou liest down thou shalt not be 
afraid ; yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet. (Prov. — 
ii. 24.) I do not mean to say that all who fear God are free from — 
trouble or perplexity; I only mean that they are taught to bear 
trials better than others—that they look more at the mercies they 
enjoy than repine after what they do not possess—that they im- 
prove and not misuse the gifts God has given them.—Afflictions 
they have, but these are so sanctified that they know they spring 
not from the dust—that it is even good for them to be afflicted— 
neither do they willingly contend with the ighty. 

Thomas Brown was a stranger to that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, and which it frequently pleases God 
to bestow on those who keep holy the Sabbath-day, and enter into his 
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presence with thanksgiving and his gates with praise. He knew not, 
when in trouble, that | God was a joa present help in time of trouble. 
When he felt the evil of indiscretion and sin, he was ignorant that 
if he confessed his sins, God would be faithful and just to forgive him 
’ is sins, and to cleanse him from all unrighteousness. And so, 
day after day, he went on an ungodly and, of course, an unhappy 
man. His wife, too, followed the steps of her husband—grew 

ish and a slattern—and the home of Thomas Brown was a 
miserable dwelling- 

It was at this time that Thomas Brown rambled one Sunday 
morning into the fields, with his wife wretchedly untidy, and his 
children all in rags. They happened to meet a pious gentleman, 
who fell into conversation with Thomas ; and as what passed may 
most easily be remembered if written in rhyme, I have contrived 
to put it im verse, such as it is. And now, Reader, if you happen 
to know any thing about writing verses, you will smile at the 
awkard way in which I have put mine together, and think how 
much better you could have done it yourself: and if you will put 
the lines into the hands of some poor man, who is not quite so 
clever as yourself, who will read them without finding out half 
their faults, I will smile too, and in good humour acknowledge 
inyself your obliged friend, 


‘THE AUTHOR. 
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A DIALOGUE ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


Wart the First. 


‘* WHERE have you been wandering abcut, Thomas sagt 
In your jacket so out of repair?” 

“A ramble I’ve been in the meadows so green, 
And I work in the jacket I wear,’ - 


« Who have you been rambling with, pray, Thomas Brown, 
All as dirty as they can well be?” 

“They are wife, Will, and Sue, and had nothing to do, 
“So they all came a rambling with me.” 


“But do you not hear the church-bell, Thomas Brown, 
O why not the Sabbath regard?’ 

“Wea living must seek, and we work all the week, 
If we can’t play on Sunday ’tis hard.” 


“But what would your work uo for you, Thomas Brown, 
Were you not by your Maker befriended?’ 

“ As to that, I don’t know: if to church I should go, 

. Mayhap matters would not be much mended.” 


« What I say I intend for your good, Thomas Brown, 
And your friend am desirous to be.” 
«“ Why, that I suppose, or your time you’d not lose 
In discourse with a poor man like me.” 


“This world is fast hastening away, Thomas Brown, 
« And short are the pleasures of man.” 

«“ Then there’s no time to spare, let us drive away care, 
And merrily live while we can.’ 


“ But what, when this world has gone by, Thomas Brown, 
If your soul in sharp torment should lie?” 

“Why that, to be sure, would be hard to endure; 
Rut I cannot help it, not L” 
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« Yet the wretch under sentence of death, Thomas Brown, 
Would be glad for a pardon to run.” 

« Why, yes; so would I, if condemned to die: 
But I kmow not what harm I have done.” 


“The Bible will tell you your sins, Thomas Brown, 
And a Saviour will bring to your view.” 

‘The learn’d there may look, but I can’t read the book ; 
(t may or it may not be true.” 


«Hie away to the church on the hill, Thomas Brown, 
For If you can’t read, you may hear.” 

«The man in his band I should ne’er understand— 
The rich and the wise may go there.” 


“The Gospel is preach’d to the poor, Thomas Brown, 
And would lighten your cares, do not doubt it.” 
“You speak like a friend, but I never intend 
To trouble my head much about it.” 


« Could I tell you where guineas were hid, Thomas Brown, 
You would spare neither labour nor 

“Tn that you are right, I would dig day and nicht, , 
« And merrily live on my gains.’ 


« But what, should you gain the whole world, Thomas Brown, 
And lose your own soul at the last?” 

«“ Why my courage would cool, I should then prove a fool, 
And sorely repent of the past.” 


“Seek in time for the kingdom of God, Thomas Brown, 
And your pleasures will never decay.” 

«“T feel half imclin’d to become of your mind, 
And I think [ shall do as you say.” 


“ Wash your face, and put on your best clothes, Thomas Brown, 
Come to me atthe church on the hill.” 

«“T am far from my home, and to-day cannot come; 
If I live to next Sunday, I will.” 


«“ Remember the promise you give, Thomas Brown, 
Bring your wife, and your daughter, and son.” 

« Wife and children to bring will be no easy thing; 
“ But Pll try and see what may be done.” 


“ May the God of all peace give you grace, Thomas. Brown. 
In his fear and his favour to dwell.” 
Your wish I take kind, and will bear it in mind: 
And so, for the present, farewell.” 


THOMAS BROWN: 


Part the Second. 


~~ 


Now Thomas was glad to get rid of the friend 
Who in talking had puzzled his brain; 

Yet, when he was gone, felt himself quite alone, 
And half wish’d that he’d come back again. 


It was true, that his wife and his children were there, 
But they saunter’d heedlessly by: 

Thomas felt, while asham’d, he was much to be blam’d, 
And he look’d on his clothes with a sigh. 


His shoes they were dirty, his stockings unclean, 
And his hat—it was long since he bought it— 

Was shabby and brown, had a hole in the crown, 
And his jacket seem’d worse than he*thought it. 


Thomas saw that the folks that he now and then met 
Look’d so happy, so decent, and clean, 

_ That a lane he turn’d down to keep clear ef the town, 
For he did not much like to be seen. 


Out of temper, he threw all the blame on his wife, 
That his jacket and hose were not mended ; 

But she had a tongue, and could talk loud and ‘Tong, 
And in wrangling the Sabbath-day ended. 


Unmindful of God, they retir’d to their rest, 
From their lips no petition arose ; 

No thanksgiving had they for the ifts of the day, 
And no prayer for their nightly repose. 


Thomas Brown, in the main, was a well-meaning man, 
Though bad habits had led him astray; — 

And he thought on his bed what the stranger had said— 
How the world was fast hastening awayes 2 


But it was but a thought: for he said to himself, 
Determin’d his conscience to smother,’ + 

« What cannot be cur’d, why, it must be endur’d, 
All must die, one as well as another. ~ 
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« And then for the world that’s to come—as to that, 
There are thousands no better than me: 

They can drink, sing, and dance; and so I’ll e’en take my chance, 
There’s no one can tell what will be.’ 


But, in spite of his boasting, poor Thomas was sad, 
Through the night he woke times without number, 
And arose from his bed with an unsettled head, 
And but little refreshed by his slumber. 


At the break of the day, he walk’d into the fields, 
For his conscience it troubled and vex’d him: 
He sat down on a stile, and he whistled the while, 

To drive away thoughts that perplex’d him. 


But the louder he whistled, the sadder he got; 
Then he humm’d o’er a tune: till, at last, 

He gave a look round, fix’d his eyes on the ground, 
And began to reflect on the past. 


Thomas knew that his wife, whom he ought to direct, 
In him no good example had got; 

That his children had long said and done what was wrong, 
And he had restrained them not. 


He knew that his brawls, they had injur’d his health; - 
He was idle, and poor, and a debtor; 

And drinking, and smoking, and singing, and joking, 
Would not make him wiser or better. = 


Instead of advising his children and wife, 
And teaching them habits of thinking, 

His thoughts they had run after folly and fun, 
Dog-fichting, and skittles, and drinking. 


« But if life is short,” Thomas said to himselt, 
«“ T suppose I must leave them all soon: 

And where shall I go when I die ?—for I mow 
No more than the man in the moon.” 


He found, coming back, but an untidy home; 
Unswept and unclean was the floor; 

His wife loud and shrill, scolding Susan and Will— 
Thomas sigh’d as he enter’d the door. 


So, what with his thoughts, as they pass’d through his mind, 
And the talkative tongue of his wife, 

Poor Thomas, alas! was in pitiful case, 
For he led but a sof rowful life. 
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If he went to his labour, he was not at ease; 
If he idled at home, ’twas_as bad; 

And day after day he thus pass’d away, 
And grew angry, and peevish, and sad. 


At times, in a morning, he made up his mind 
To endeavour to do what is right ; 

To leave lewdness and lies, to fear God and be wise— 
But he went to the alehouse at night. 


And thus, as it were, ere the sun was gone down, 
His best resolutions were cool: 

So true is the token the wise man has spoken— 
“ Who trusteth his heart is a fool.” 


Part the Third. 


«“ WuiTHER go you so clean and well clad, Thomas Brown, 
For your jacket’s a new one, I see?” 
‘Sir, I go with good will to the church on the hill, 
To thank God for his goodness to me.” 
\ 


“Indeed! this is what I have wish’d, Thomas Brown; 
But how long will the practice prevail ?”’ 

“T have much, Siz, to say: the first time you can stay 
I will tell you the whole of my tale.” 


‘To hear it will do my heart good, Thomas Brown; 
Come begin while together we walk.” 
“ Well then, Sir, I will, though I cannot but feel 
Half afraid you’ll be tir’d of my talk. : 


- “You remember, I promis’d the next Sunday morn 
To the church on the hill I would go; 
I went in with some more, when the church was half o’er, 
And we sat on a bench all-a-row. 


‘ The people they all turn’d their eyes upon me, 
While together they sung in a breath ; J 

And the parson came next, and he gave out his text. 
That ‘THe Waces or Sin rt 1s DEatH.’ Bi 
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« Then he told us that sinners, and all wicked men 
Who the paths of imiquity trod, = 

Would be turned into hell, there in darkness to dwell 
And all people forgetting their God. 


«“T listened a while, with a strange kind of fear, 
A cloud seem’d to hang over my head; 

“ A tear dropp’d from my eye, and I hardly knew why, 
But my heart was heavy as lead. 


“I spoke on the Monday of what I had heard, 
While my shopmates were lounging and lazy ; 

And I should have said more, but set up a roar, 
And cry’d out, « Poor Tom Brown is turn’d crazy.’ 


“ Then I Jaugh’d and I sung with the best of them all, 
And appear’d to forget all the past 

But the thought came to me, What will this do for thee 
Should’st thou lose thy own soul at the last? 


“So still on a Sunday I went to the church, 
Though my shopmates thought fit to upbraid me: 
For I thought, why should I fear a man that shall die, 
And forget the Almighty that made me? 


“ As you pass’d down the aisle when the service was duns, 
You came near me on each Sabbath-day ; 

And though I could see ‘that you look’d round for me, 
I took care to get out of your way. 


“ When my children and wife of a fever fell ill, 
And they yet are but weakly and low, 

Then I thought they would die, and perhaps so might I, 
And I did not know where we might go. 


« And our trade was so bad, and our food got so dear, 
We had meat only one day in seven; 

Tn that season of dearth I found no friend on earth, 
And I never had sought one in heaven. 


“* When I went to the church on the next Sunday morn, 
‘I remember,d the days of my folly ; 

When I heard them at prayer, I thought God must be there, 
And the place appear’d sacred and holy. 


“ The parson he spoke up so loud and so plain, 
That the poorest might well understand : 

* Repent ye !’ he said, and at me shook his head, 
For the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 
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“] felt myself vile, while he told me my sins; 
That he knew them I could not well doubt it ; 

For it ran in my head what to you I had said, 
And I thought you had told all about it. 


“ When I heard what my Saviour had suffer’d, alas! 
I BELIEV’D that he hung on the tree ; 

But, O bless’d be the hour when the word came with power, 
Now I KNOW that he hung there for me, 


“Thus my Saviow has brought me by ways I knew not, 
His_great goodness and grace to impart : 

It was terror and dread that first bow’d down my head ; 
It was mercy that melted my heart. 


* Every week, from my wages a sixpence I spare 
To buy me a Bible—I need it! ' 

At odd times I shall go to a friend that I know, 

_ Who has promis’d to teach me to read it. 


“ You have been, Sir, a very kind friend unto me, 
And your kindness I cannot repay ; 

But yet be not afraid, for you shall be repaid 
By my God at the last Judgment-day. 


« While I live, as becomes a poor weak, sinful man, 
I will pray for support from on high, 

To leave all sinful ways, and to live to his praise, 
And to trust in my God till I die. 


« For though poor and unwise in the ways of the world, 
I believe in the truth of his word, 

That true riches are they which will not pass away, 
And true wisdom the fear of the Lord.” 
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No. 121, 


‘THE 
PRAYER-BOOK AT SEA, 
OR 
RELIGION ON BOARD A SHIP, 
- ; WRITTEN BY* 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


FORMERLY A LIEUTENANT IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


WHEN our navy was paid off at the conclusion of the late and 
long-continued war, many of our crews in the line of battle ships 
had served together for eight, ten, or twelve years. In some of 
these ships many changes with respect to officers and regulations 
had taken place during such a length of time ; but whoever had an 
opportunity of inspecting the state of society in our fleets, could 
not but be struck with the general progress of religious and moral 
improvement amongst the crews in all our large ships. Coarse 
language, and oaths, and indecent conversation, with every spe- 
cies of open profaneness, were much on the decline, even where 
no chaplains were found, nor any positive profession of religion 
made. In several ships, indeed, there were yet brighter features 
than mere external decency of manners, there was a good portion 
of real enlightened religion. Many ships that had no chaplains on 
board, had parties of serious men, who occasionally met to read and 
converse and pray together ; and wherever a pious chaplain was 
found, there was also found, as might be expected, much fruit of his 
spiritual labours. Of these things the writer was himself an eye 
witness. He has, however, at this moment two ships in particular 
in his recollection, where many solid proofs existed, that seamen 
are willing to read, and as much disposed to attend to religious in- 
struction, as any other class of British subjects. This will more 
fully appear, if some part of the proceedings on board of these 
ships be related. It may be proper to observe, that the chapiains 
of these two ships, not only performed public service with all the 
Officers and crew, as often as the weather and duty would allow on 
Sundays; but they frequently had an afternoon service in the 
gun-room, for the edification of such as chose to attend it; and in 
addition to this, they often had their cabms filled from seven to 

ght o’clock in the evening, with as many of the more’ serious 

/of the erew as could be seated. Here instruction was com- 
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municated in a more familiar way than was practicable in a pubic 
service. Any one was at liberty to ask an explanation of any por- 
tion of his Bible or Prayer-book, or any part of the public dis- 
courses he had heard. As the seamen had scarcely any books ex- ~ 
cept a few Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, and as the Bible 
was always explained in the services on the Sunday mornéigs, one 
of the chapiains frequently took passages from the Prayer-book for 
his afternoon and evening discourses. This, to use his own 
words, he did, first, to give them a better understanding of the 
contents of that spiritual and experimental volume; and secondly, to 
fortify their minds against that abuse and condemnation which 
some people level at it. He quarrelled, he said, with no man for 
his conscientious difference either in point of doctrine or of church 
form and government; but he was anxious to preserve the minds of 
his hearers from being unsettled or distressed by any religious 
disputer, whose zeal for a sect or party might be greater than 
his simple desire that the souls of men might be saved by Jesus 
Christ, and that God might be glorified in all things. On this 
account he frequently lectured on some portion of the Prayer-book. 
The first discourse of this kind Bice the crew, perhaps, ever 
heard, was delivered in the gun-room to about 200 people one 
fine Sunday afternoon, when the ship was anchored within the 
Black Rocks, watching the French fleet. The subject of this lec- 
ture was what is called T'he General Thanksgiving, which as the - 
reader may not have a Prayer-book immediately at hand, I will 
here introduce, only requesting him to read it attentively before I 
proceed to mention some of the chaplain’s observations on it. 


The General Thanksgiving. 


« Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine unworth 
“servants, do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks forall 
“Thy goodness and loving-kindness to us and to all men. We 
“bless Thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of 
“ this life ; but above all, for Thine inestimable loye in the redemp- 
“tion of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of 
“grace, and for the hope of glory. And we beseech Thee, give 
“us that due sense of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may 
“ be unfeignedly thankful: and that we may show forth Thy praise, 
“not only with our lips, but in our lives; by giving up ourselves to 
“Thy service, and by walking before Thee in holiness and righte- 
‘‘ousness all our days, through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom 
« with Thee and the Holy Ghost be all honour and glory, world 
“without end. Amen.” one f ‘ 
Having read this prayer, the chaplain addressed his hearers to ~ 
the following effect—Here the most advanced and the most 
spiritually-minded Christians will find words well suited to enable 
them to express the language of their souls; and here also persons 
of lower attainments may learn, first, their own character in the 
sight of God,—secondly, what Divine attributes should principally 
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be regarded in approaching Him,—thirdly, the blessings for which . 
we are bound Sig Hium,—and lasily, what out to be our 
prayer and desire during every day of our lives. 
“First, I say, we learn from hence our own character in the sight 
of God, or im what light we should view ourselves when we 
proach Him ; namely, as unworthy servants. And is not this the 
ae a best suited to sinful men, to every individual who now 
hears me? And do we not indeed agree with the description we 
have used in our confessions’ this morning 1—* We have erred and 
«strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep: we have followed too 
“much the devices and desires of our own hearts: we have 
offended against Thy holy laws: we have left undone those things 
“which we ought to have done; and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is no health im us.” 
Ts there no spiritual good, no soundness of soul, no heavenly 
mindedness in our nature, but only rebellion and evil, and that 
continually? If so, the title unworthy servants is the mildest we 
can assume, for we are unworthy of the least of all God’s mercies : 
and the more truly we are sensible of our unworthiness, the more 
will our feelings correspond with what becomes us when we 
approach the throne of heaven. 
_ The second thing to be learnt from the words of the General 
Thanksgiving is the character under which God is to be approach- 
ed, or what Divine attributes we should principally regard, when 
we draw near into His presence. When we kneel down to pray 
to God, and to praise Him, we are to consider Him as the 
Atmicuty, who is possessed of all power in heaven and on 
earth,—who has only to speak and a world is made,—who has 
to smile and all creation is happy,;—who has only to frown 
and the whole universe would vanish, as the foam which rises 
round the vessel for a moment to disappear for ever,—whose 
works indeed and wonders are seen especially in the deep; who 
is mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty 
waves of the sea; who commanded and raiseth the stormy wind 
vhich lifteth up the waves thereof, and who maketh the storm a 
so that the waves thereof are still. But we are not only 
ight to approach God as the AtmicHTy, we are also instructed 
Paw near unto Him as our Fatuer, the Father of all mercies. 
And, oh! what a sweet and endearing title !—what a lovely cha- 
racter is this!—He who is the eternal Lord God, who alone 
Se out the heavens and ruleth the raging of the sea,—He 
m we have so long and so much resisted and forsaken, He is 
still our Father, and still is willing and ready to manifest Himse 
as reconciled to us in Christ Jesus; it we approach Him’ wit 
hearty repentance and true faith, with humility and gratitude for 
all the mercies ‘ve enjoy, and with self-abasement, and sorrow for 
our past transgressions—Oh learn, my friends, to think’of Him, 
and to draw near to Him, as your reconciled Father and your 
Friend in Christ, and then you will be happy. 


- 
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In the third place, ci he caps or ie a or 
minded for what things we are bound eae to urna 
namely, for all igre goodness and pele are tO 


near and dear to us, © to any tar ea ae AS we 
might we attempt to count the sands upon the sea shore, or en 
deavour to fathom the bottomless ocean. Still we should ende 
vour to discharge this duty 2: Sees and therefore our Chu 
has here instructed_us to thank God for our creation, pres pation, 
and ail the blessings of this life; because when God create’ us 
He endowed us with immertal spirits,—He made us ‘capatile 
endless and inconceivable felicity——He set before us n 
death, (Deut. xxx. 15.) and cab aleuane jana ug 
the succeeding years of our earthly bids us, al 
enables us te make choice of life aes taba may | 
for ever. Yea, He “desireth not the death of a sinner, but rat 
“that he may turn from his wickedness and live.” 
been created, we could never have tasted of the 
Lord; there "would have been ea ae tye Ke 
grace om mercy here, nor of sharing his. 
God for our preservation, ae 
heaven who are called upon by 
than ourselves, who go down to the sea im —— 
business in great waters. Every year the seaman’s 
of merciful preservations. Every day and every night bears wit 
ness to the goodness and loving-kindness of our heavenly Father 
Happy would it be for all of you, were you more in the habit ¢ 
looking backward through days that are past, and tracing the 
ty hand of God going with you and preserving You, ¥ 
many haye been snatchéd away in a state of 1 c 
Whenever you read or hear the words of this Gerieral . 


giving, weathered snd to the shipwrects Jou have sl 


pti 


“ all the blessings of this if? wisp 
food, your raiment, your friends and all-your 


, and gratitude to your heavenly y Father, ss eee Fasiod rea 
out and sing in the language of the 34th Psalm, 
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_... ® Thro’ all the changing scenes of life, 
___In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ,” 


« Of Iiis deliv’rance I will boast, 
Till all chat are distress’d 
From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to rest.” ." 


“QO! magnify the Lord with me, 
With me exalt his name! 

When in distress to Him I call’d, 
He to my rescue came.” 


Thus filled with love and gratitude for your own preservations, 
ind for all the blessings of this life, you will call on your shipmates, 
your wives, your children, and all your relations, and say to 

«“O make but trial of his love! 
Experience will decide 

How blest they are, and only they, 
Who in his truth confide.” - 


«“ Fear Him, ye saints; and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 

Make you His service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care,’ 


But, continued the chaplain, there is yet one more mercy men- 
jioned in the General Thanksgiving which is greater,;—infinitely 
meater than all the rest. It is, indeed, inestimable; that is, its 
value is so high, that man cannot even estimate or name the price 
of it! and do you ask me what this is? It is that inestimable; in- 
raluable, unequalied love of God in giving His only begotten Son 
-esus Christ to die for sinners, the just for the unjust, that He 
night bring us unto God. When therefore we have thanked the 
Lord for our creation; preservation, and all the blessings of this life; 
ve are called upon to exclaim, “but above all, we thank Thee for 
‘Thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our 
uord Jesus Christ ; for the means of grace,* and for the hope of 
glory,” which Thou hast set before the world, and before ourselves 
m particular. And need I call upon you, my brethren, to offer up 
rour thanks and praises for these things? ‘Surely if we refuse to 
ve thankful for mercies such as these, the very stony rocks and 


* The seamen will understand, that means of grace are, our helps and 
‘pportunities of obtaining religious instruction; such as Ministers, Bibles, 
‘Tayer-books, public ordinances, and private conversation, and prayer with 
*hristian people; these are, all of <= means of grace. 
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the waves of the sea that roll around us, will be ready to lift y 
their voices against such ingratitude as this. Shall we 
ashamed into thankfulness, if we can for a moment be eeatens 
that great and consoling declaration, that “God so loved | 
“world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever — 
“believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting hfe’? 
(John iii. — bs =| 
For consider, my brethren, reflect upon this awful truth,—by 
nature we are the children of wrath, we are indeed conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity; and not only so, but the greater part 
of all our lives has proved, that we have been “tied and bom 
by the chain of our sins,” wedded to our sinful inclinations. Yet, 
behold, that “God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
“mercy and to forgive,” has sent forth His beloved Son to release 
us from this wretched bondage, to blot out all our sins im His own > 
most precious blood, and to cleanse our corrupted hearts from thei 
defiled and defiling nature by His own most Holy Spirit; and tha 
Saviour is not only ready to pardon and sanctify the penitent si 
ner, but He is ever at hand to lead him, to instruct him, and bl 
him with all the assistances and means of grace which our various 
cases can require. Nor is this all; to encourage and animate us 
under every duty and difficulty, He holds out the promise of a 
mansion, a crown, and a kingdom, which passeth not away. He bids 
us to be faithful unto death, and then He promises a crown of life, 
This is that hope of glory for which we are taught to be thankful, 
and happy is that man in’whom this hee’ vetted It is true, he 
may have many difficulties to encounter as he makes the voyage - 
of life. He may have to contend with poverty, with sickness and 
pain ; but in the midst of all, he will enjoy sweet and blessed tran. 
quillity of mind. He will cast his anchor within the veil, even 
upon God his Saviour. And though storms and tempests may 
assail him, though difficulties and temptations surround him, 
the word of that almighty Saviour, who commanded the waves to” 
be silent, will speak peace and comfort to his‘soul. aay 
But now, said the chaplain, to proceed to th®* concluding’ sub-” 
ject; what do we learn from this portion of our Prayer-book to” 
desire and pray for, through the remainder of our earthly course? 
Tt is, that the Almighty would impress upotour souls a due and~ 
proper sense of all His mercies, that so wei may not mock Him 
with empty words and hypocritical services, but that our heart 
may be unfeignedly thankful; that we “may be enabled to show ~ 
“ forth His praise, not only with our lips but im our lives,’ 
merely by giving Him an idle hour’s attendance now and t | 
but by giving up ourselves to His service; and in’a word, that we” 
may be enabled to walk before Him, in holiness of thought, word, | 
and work, all the days of our life.’ These, said the chaplain, are” 
the things we pray for to the God and Father of all merci 
through Jesus Christ. May He grant to every one of us the full. 
Fs wre. rp are 
seh 
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Sey of tetrad ton) ae eee 

Cem Utwel, <A then reading, or conversing on. the 

they had heard at church in the forenoon, and at the gun- 

room, and at the chaplain’s cabin lectures. Among the foremost 

os tp orate coli 

—— and Jeremiah T——— ; and as many parts of these con- 

_Wersations were communicated to the writer, he will here imtro- 

duce the substance of some of them. It was not long after the 

above lecture had been given by the chaplain, that James B——— 

"aeosted one of his shipmates—Well Jerry, what did y ou think of 

| tthe ’s sermon !—Think of it, said Jerry, ke} anid 

 >very well of it, and I have thought much more of my Prayer-book 
: smce I heard it, than I ever did before. : 

age on nega “is what_I think will happen to 

_ ‘Inany of our shipmates as well as to yourselé ‘For the truth is, 

Jerry, Gta grat to toad the Buble aad Prayer book Without 

endeavouring to understand them, or to see how what we read is 


P 
Lane ’ 
t 


. 5 

suits me, this would do’ all the exe, yea, al We all the eerid 
beside, these things are just such as I should like to have. And 
then, James, I never before took notice how much of the Testa- 
ment is put into the Prayer-book. Why there is all about our 
blessed Saviour from first to last: T think if a man were to lose his 
Bible, if he had his Prayer-book left him, he might find his way to 
heaven after all. 


: 
Lee 


you will never lose Bible, and I heartily 
in the world had a Bible of their own : but there 


é 
i 
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is indeed so much of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the ie 

book, that I think with you, if a man were to lose his 

as he possessed the other, he might, through God’s help, ahaa . 
way to everlasting life. 

Here Tom Sharp, who was standing by, and who always loved 
to differ from every other person, broke in upon the Re 
by exclaiming—« Ah! talk about the Prayer-book as long as you. 
please—it is not the reading of that book that will carry a man to 
heaven.” 

James. Very true, Tom, nor will reading the Bible from one 
end of it to the other take a man to heaven, if he does not diligent- 
ly endeavour to understand, to believe, and to practise what he 
reads. But there is so much of scripture, and there are so many. — 
devout prayers and humble confessions in the Prayer-book, that 
am confident in my own mind no man ever seriously endeayoured 
to understand, to believe, and to practise what that book Semi 
and Jost his way to heaven at last. 

Tom. I’m for none of your book prayers—a man may read or. 
hear prayers from a book all day long, and be none the better for _ 
it in the end. ‘ 

James. That’s true, and so he may say prayers or hear others. 
say them all the day long without a book, and yet unless his heart 
goes with them, he will be none the better for the -words being 
said without a book. Words are but words, w whether pid anes 
pronounced from a Prayer-book or without one. If the « 
the heart go with them, then they are acceptable to i ‘a 
otherwise. The book neither makes for nor against the desires 
of the heart, only as our chaplain once explained it, it often hap- 
pens, that men, whose hearts are down-ri ht i in earnest, are still 
at a loss how to express themselves to in prayer. These peo- 
ple find much help by reading over and sometimes using forms of 
prayer. But after all, the heart is the main thing; “ my_son, 
(says God) give me thy heart,” that’s the thing He looks at, if 
that’s unsound, all is good for nothing. 

Jerry. Ab! and that’s what casts me down very often, for I know 
that God looks at the heart. I can keep clear of swearing and 
drinking, and foolish talking, without much trouble, but I cannot 
shut out bad thoughts and desires from my heart. I think there is 
something very wrong there, and I seem not to know how to act. 

James. Well, this evening our good chaplain is going to ex- 
plain a passage or two that will just suit you. Will you go to his 
cabin to-night ? : 

To this Jerry readily consented, and accordingly soon after six. 
o’clock, James and Jerry, and as many others as could get room, 
assembled, and the chaplain bid them turn to the Communion- 
service, and for a few minutes to read and ponder in their own 
minds the Colleet which stands in the bequnate’ g of the Communion- { 
service, and which runs thus— 


« Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are - open, all desires - 
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k wn, and from whom no secrets are hid ; cleanse the thoughts 
four | ts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit that we may 
ve Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy name, 

ist our Lord.” eat ie 
the chaplain, is 2 short @ Very expressive prayer. 
yer I feel it my duty very oftem to offer up, and every 
Del wordicak icGes (ict beat Fic Saad tg pe 
gs of my soul. This has induced me to bring it forward 


and mine uprising Thou understand. 


* upon me. capitan sng gdh rider 
me; IT cannot attain unto it. Whither shall I go then from Thy 
os Ds kgs ort a apepert if I climb up 
heaven, Thou art there ; if £ go down to hell, Thou art there 
é also. If I take the wings of the morning, and remain in the utter- 
parts of the sea ; even there also shall thy hand lead me, and 


Peck Sa character which the Psalmist <= 
Sie het and agreeably to this description, said 
the chaplain, are the words of the prayer to which I have now 
-ealled your attention ; wherein we address the Almighty as that 


. 


— 
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itself. But what is that point? Does it naturally veer 
heaven? Does it enjoy the delightful Li of of singing p 
Him who sitteth on the throne, and to the 

blood for transgressors? Does it rejoice in tages cainatarn a a 
Saviour who suffered for our sins, and rose again for our justifi 
tion? Does the heart of man naturally turn fromm evil, and 
to that which is good? No:—on the contrary, it turns to. 
quarter of evil, and this is the point in which it rests. From : 
dawn of infancy it is wicked and perverse, and the child learns — 
evil without a teacher; and as we advance in years, “stronger and 
increasing sins are found striving for the mastery within us. ‘The — 


man who sets hime conquer his evil thoughts, and to keep his — 
1 , 


mooie Cte uo 


heart right in the s en t of God, is often heard to colin, “when I 
would do good, evil is present with me.” pres reads. 
Bible, when he hears a sermon, when he ] his kne 
prayer, he finds strange, and sinful, and y thoug! 
into his mind. And how is all this to be accounte a 
hecause the hearts of the sons of men are fully set: in f 
evil, and when'left to themselves, it is the te: j “of God, t 
“every imagination of the thoughts of ‘the heart to Pal aul 
that continually.” (Gen. vi. 5.) Hence the gos el de 
“except a man be born again he cannot see 
ven,” (John ii. 3.) that is, unless the’ heart 
were newly created, it is absolutely i impossi ! 
go to heaven. But who is to bring about this cl 
root out this natural bent and cncnapion (Abe of 7 4 
constant turning towards sin? Who can retouch the magne 7 
the heart, and cause it to pot decidedly to heaven, and to t 
love of heavenly thingst None but the Almighty God. g 
Spirit alone can effect it; and therefore, unless the heart be — 
changed by His Almighty power, the man must die cisions i 


unconverted, and must sink to eternal destruction. If then, we 
would be admitted into the Sapte of heaven, it is our duty and — 
our interest to seek for this ing 
needful for us. And in conclusion, let me add, my brethren, that it 
is the sincere desire of every real christian to Cavs ‘the work of 
religion carried on and completed in his soul. He grieves when- © 
ever he feels the working of evil within him, and, on all such occa~ 
sions, he finds the words of the prayer we have been now consider- 
ing, as exactly suited to his case, He is well aware that his heart 
is open, that his desires are known te the Lord. He is perfec’ 
convinced that no secret or beloved sins can be concealed fro 
Him, and therefore he makes it his constant, his daily pray 
“ O Lord, cleanse Thou the thoughts of my heart by the inspira- 
tion of Thy Holy Spirit, that so I may perfectly love Thee ; and 
worthily (or duly) magnify Thy holy name, Christ our — 
Lord.” The Christian indeed is not contented » leaving off 
outward sins, but he longs for purity of heart as val as purity ot 
ife ; and, as often as his soul is athirst for the purifying inspiration 


“namely, by praying to the Holy Ghost Sporty aod 


r 4 
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of the Holy Spirit, he finds in such words as this prayer contains 
‘a natural expression of his feelings. May the Lord cleanse 
every thought and purify every desire in our hearts that we 
“may (to use the words of our baptismal service) “die from sin and 
"tise again unto righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil 
and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
“Tess of living !” ‘ 
- So ended that evening’s lecture. It was just suited to poor 
' Jerry’s case. He now learnt that others felt the samie contest and 
“warfare within them as he had done; and he now saw that there 
was but one way to obtain a nght state of bests ere God, 
cleanse it. 
_ During the first watch he walked the deck and mused over what 
oat ‘been hearing, especially on the Almighty’s being every 


“where, and at all times seeing even the thoughts and desires 


“of the soul. He more and more perceived, that man not only 


“needs the blood “of Christ to blot out his past sins; but that he 


_ needs the Spirit of God to create in him a clean heart, and te re- 
new in him a right spirit. On the morrow he took up his Prayer- 


_ book, and learnt off the words which he found so suited to his cir- 
cumstances ; and as he turned over its pages, he came to two 


" more prayers which seemed to suit him as exactly as that which 
the chaplain had expounded. They were the Collects for the 


- eighteenth and nineteenth Sundays after Trinity. These he also 


riz 


é 


- committed to memory, and when he next met James B——, he 


_ said, “ Well, James, I think I now know not only what I ought to 


~ pray for, but how to pray for what I want, better than I ever did 


before.” “How comes that about?” replied James. “ Why I 
~ have found out two more prayers that seem to be just suited to me. 


_ I will repeat them to you, and then you will see how they agree 


. 
~ 


_ with all that our good chaplain has told us, only that I must alter a 
word or two; I must say J and me, instead of we and us, because, 

" you see, I shall use these prayers in private for myself alone.” 

__ Lord, I beseech thee, grant me grace fo withstand the tempta- 

_ *tions of the world, the flesh and the devil; and with pure heart 


_ “and mind to follow thee the only God, through Jesus Chnst my 


“ Lord”. Amen. : 
«“ O God, forasmuch as without Thee I am not able to please 
“Thee; mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit may, in all things, 


__ “direct and rule my heart, through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 
Amen. 


Really, said James, they are quite the thing I wanted, and you 


have got the right notion about altering the words; but let us go 
and see our poor messmates in the sick-bay, for I think the chap- 
- Jain will be there shortly, and if so, I have no doubt we shall hear 


something worth attending to. Accordingly they went, and as 
_ they expected, che chaplain soon arrived. Several of the sick 


Were confined to their hammocks, and others were sitting round 
the siek-bay table. “Amongst the latter there was a young man 


. 
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just. recovering from a dangerous. poreke wh the. chaplain 
addressed as follows : air thing Kee Sie 


“ Well William, I am happy to find you. = 
to-day. You see how soon the Almighty yon ring don 8 man’s 
strength in the midst of his days. Thane er, through 
blessing of God you are likely to recover this ‘attack; but, William, 
you must not forget, notwithstanding your present recovery, that 
there is a day coming when you must depart henee and be nor 
seen; and that will be an awful day indeed cee ae aa 
should death overtake you With your sins 
heart ufichanged.” 

William. Very true, sir, but I hope I ‘Saicenaa as aes 
chance e as other people. Pat em 

Yes, William, replied the chaplain, but if you donot stand a much 
better chance, as you term it, in other words, if yo E 1ot bette 
prepared than most other people, you will fare ve 
The Word of God declares, “« Wide is the gate and 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 1 
and strait is the gate and narrow is the way, w 
life, and few there be that find it.” aa 
William, if you only do as well as the 
are going in at the wide gate, and travel wn 1 
which Jeadeth to destruction, it will sare somfort to you 
ing soul to know that you have many companions 
everlasting misery. If some unhappy man. who i ing dov 
into the pit, should say, “never mind, man, you | will vell off 
as the rest of the people who are in this miserable > p ee Et 
say, William, would be poor comfort to you. 

“William. Iam no scholar, sir; I hope when ce come ene 
nobody will say I ever robbed or murdered any man. _ lam. Ae € 
no officer in the ship will say that I skulk from my duty. I owe 
no man a penny, nor do I bear malice or illwill to any man, ‘and 
what more can be expected of a poor fellow like me?  __ 

Chaplain. Mark me, William, yourdoing your a Sealer the oF 
will not make up for neglecting your duty to God ; neit. 
ing your neighbour discharge the debt you owe ‘to that ae 
made and preserves you; your kindness to a messma' 
make. amends for your unkindness to that Saviour ‘who © died eet ? 
your soul might live. You are scholar enough to read your’ Bible. : 
You have got ears and understanding to hear the truths which — 
the Bible teaches you—* verily, ser 3 = say unto you, except aman ¢ 


be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” "The reason is 
plain why so great a change as that here spoken of, 1s necessary; 
for man brings such a heart into the world with him, : so bent: “a f 
evil and so fond of sin, that unless it underg: ‘oes the at and mi 
versal change which is called by our Savicut being bom gp aie ; 
it is not fit for, and cannot go to heaven. As the t tree falls so de 
is a saying you haye often heard, and a true one, ‘for it is f 

the Bible; (Eccl. xi. 3.) so if death lays a man 1} low, before : his sins 
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are pardoned and his soul is born again, that man is lost for ever, 
for there is no change, no repentance in the grave. “He that. is 
unjust will be unjust still; and he that is filthy will be filthy still; 
and he that is righteous will be righteous still; and he that is holy. 
will be holy still.” (Rev. xxi. 11.) You, William, like every other 
man, were born in sin; you are, as I have often said in your hear- 
ing, like gh other human being,—* by nature a child of wrath.” 

ii. 3.) In one word,—you are a sinner ; a sinner in the sight 
of God, a sinner by nature and by practice. If then, your sins are 
not pardoned before you die, if they are not blotted out from the 
books of heaven, your soul must bear the sinner’s punishment, 
and the “wages of sin is death ;” (Rom: vi. 23.) death and misery 
elernal.. You ask what can be expected of you beyond doing your 
duty in the ship and paying your way, and refraining from hatred 
and malice? I will tell you what is expected.— 

You know that the brave and gallant Nelson, in that gngace. 
ment which terminated his life, gave, as his signal to the ficet, 
England expecis every man to do his duty. Is there then a duty 
which we owe to our Country ?—and is there not a greater duty 
which we owe to God? He has-sent his dear Son into the world 
to save a race of guilty smners ; He tells you that-you are a sinner, 
and therefore in a state of condemnation; and he tells you that 

_there is salvation and plenteous redemption in Christ and in none 
other. Now God requires you, and every man, to believe this; 
He expects you to confess and to forsake your sins; He expects 
you to cast your guilty soul on Christ, and in penitence and faith 
to pray, “Lord have mercy on me, a miserable sinner ;’”’ “ Lord 
save me; or I perish:’”’ and he expects you to pray for His Holy 
Spirit to cleanse and purify your heart. In short, He expects you 
to love, honour, and obey Him all the days of your life, and to 
have your heart and-affections set upon that crown of glory which 
He has prepared for them that love Him. He has blessings for 
the humble penitent, such as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
nor can it enter into the thoughts of man to conceive ; and for 
these He expects you to hunger and to thirst, and to pray, so as to 
seek first and diligently and chiefly His everlasting kingdom. 
These are the things which God expects of you, and He will help 
you to obtain them all. Happy for you if you do what he expects: 
but if you neglect and despise your duty, it would be well for you 
if you had not been born. May “the Almighty Lord, who is a 

' “most strong tower to all them who put their trust in Him; to 

* whom all things in heaven, in earth, and under the earth do bow 

“and obey ;” may he, William, “make thee know and feel, that 

“there is none other name under heaven given to man, in whom 

“and through whom thou mayest receive spiritual health and 

“salvation, but only the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

William made no reply, and the chaplain now went to the ham- 
mock of Philip R——, who had been dangerously ill for some 
time, and as his end was tag: nearer and nearer, he was much 
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concerned and interested about his immortal soul. Philip» well 
Knew that other foundation could no man lay against the hour of 


death, and at the bar of judgment, than that wi ich God ‘himself 
had laid in Zion, and which the chaplain always mentioned, 
namely, Jesus Christ. Poor Philip! he seemed truly penitent for 


all. his past transgressions of thought, and word, and deed. He’. 


often told with tears and self-reproaches, how he had turned his 
back on God, how he had neglected to pray to Him continually, 
-how he had disregarded his Bible and his church, what sins he’ 
» had committed on shore, and what follies and transgressions on 
board. ‘hen he would stop and pray,— Lord Jesus, have 
upon me, a poor and wretched sinner.” Now Philip was always 
glad to see the chaplain come into the sick-bay, and never seemed | 
so comfortable as when he was engaged with him in reading, in» 
conversation, or in prayer. As the chaplain approached ‘his ham- 
mock, Philip looked at him with much earnestness, and exclaimed, 
“Qh! sir, Iam afraid God will never pardon me, I have so turn- 
ed my back on Him, and so run in the way ofall sin; do you think, 
sir, [can be saved? I am sure if the blood of Christ does not blot 
out my sins, I am lost forever.’’— And so am I lost forever too,’ 
said the chaplain, * if the blood of that Saviour do not blot out: 
mine. But there is my hope, Philip, and here must be yours; 
Jesus Christ is ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world,’ (John i. 29.) Again, it is declared, that ‘ the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin” (1 John i. 7.) *He 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for « 


“Ba 


the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with His stripes 


we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 


turned every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.’ (Isaiah lui. 5,6.) * For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
(John ii. 16.) _ Here, Philip, said the chaplain, is my only hope ; 
here must be yours. Be assured Jesus Christ will m no wise 
cast out any that come unto Him.” “Qh! this is comfortable, 
indeed,” said the poor sick man, “and now, sit, do pray to the 
Lord ae I may find these blessed portions of His word fulfilled 
to my soul.” : ; 

The chaplain, and all who were in the sick-bay, then knelt 
down, and he offered up the following prayer:— = = 

«“ O most merciful God, who, according to the multitude of Thy~ 
“mercies, dost so put away the sins of those who truly repent. 
“that Thou rememberest them no more; open Thine eyes of 
“mercy upon this Thy servant, who most earnestly desireth par- 
“don and forgiveness; renew in him, most loving Father, what- 
“soever hath been decayed by the fraud and malice of the devil, 
“or by his own carnal will and frailties; preserve and continue 


“this sick member in unity of the church; consider his contrition, ' 


“accept his tears, assuage his pain, as shall seem to Thee-most 
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“ expedient for him. And forasmuch as he putteth his full trust 
“only in Thy mercy, impute not unto him his former sins: but 
“strensthen him with Thy blessed Spirit; and when Thou art 
pleased to take him hence, take him unto Thy favour, through 
“the merits of Thy most dearly-heloved Son Jesus Christ our 
“ Lord.” Amen. j 

Soon after this prayer was ended, the chaplain left the sick-bay, 
promising to comie again in the course of the day. Accordingly, 
before bed-time, he once more visited and talked to poor Philip, 
and as there now appeared very little hopes of recovery, he again 
knelt down by his hammock and prayed thus:—*«O Father of 
“mercies, and God of all comfort, our only help.m tume of need; 
“ we fly unto Thee for succour in behalf of this Thy servant, here 
“lying under Thy hand in great weakness of body: look gra- 
«ciously upon him, O Lord; and the more the outward man 
« decayeth, strengthen him, we beseech Thee, so much the more 
“continually with Thy grace and Holy Spirit in the inner man. 
“Give him unfeigned repentance for all the errors of his life past, 
“and stedfast faith in Thy Son Jesus; that his sins may be done 
“away by Thy mercy, and his pardon sealed in heaven, before he 
«go hence, and be no more seen. We know, O Lord, that there 
“is no word impossible with Thee; and that if Thou wilt, Thou 
“ canst even yet raise him up, and grant him a longer continuance 
“amongst us; yet forasmuch as in all appearance the time of his 
«dissolution draweth near; so fit and prepare him, we beseech 
« Thee, against the hour of death; that after his departure hence 
“in peace, and in thy favour, his soul may be received into Thine 
“ everlasting kingdom, through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
« Christ Thine only Son, our Lord and Saviour.” Amen. 

It happened that Tom Sharp was in the sick-bay, attending on 
one of his messmates, during the chaplain’s two visits, and as 
James and honest Jerry were also there, when they all came away 
to go to their hammocks, James asked Tom how he liked what 
the chaplain had said? “ Why,” said he, «I liked his praying 
without book, it was the best prayer he ever made, I’m sure if he 
would throw away his books he would make much better prayers 
himself than what he picks out of them.” “Ah! Tom,” replied 
James, “it is very pla, that you, like many other people, find 
fault with what you do not understand. The chaplain, indeed, 
had no book before him when he said those excellent prayers ; 
but if you turn to your Prayer-book, to the Visitation of the Sick, 
there you will find the prayers which he offered up to-night. Now, 
Tom, every one could see that he felt what he said, it came from 
the heart, and the prayers were a comfort to poor Philip, and to 
others too.” : 

Tom. Well, to be sure, the prayers were very fine ; but after 
all, why does he not use words of his own? 

James. So he often does; but the reason why he.uses the 
words out of the Prayer-book on such occasions as these is, 
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because, as he himself says, they suit the feelings of his own mind 
and the case of his sick people better than any others he can think, 
of; and if they do suit the case of the person, for whom they are 
offered up, and at the same time come from the heart of him who 
pronounces them, then they are good and acceptable prayers in 
the sight of God, and they will bring down blessings from heaven, 
although they were taken from a book. : : pts 
» The next day, poor Philip grew still worse, and it was evident 
could not live long. He wished the chaplain and all the renga 
men in the ship once more to come and see him before he died. 
They accordingly went, and as Philip could say but little, except 
that all his hopes ‘for the salvation of his soul were im the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who had died for him, a poor sinful creature ;—they 
all knelt down for the last time, and the chaplain offered up one 
more prayer, which was as follows:— Pye 
«O Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of just men 
“ made perfect, after they are delivered from their earthly prisons ; 
“we humbly commend the soul of this Thy servant, our deat bro-. 
“ther into Thy hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator and 
“« most merciful Saviour ; most humbly beseeching Thee, that it may 
“be precious in Thy sight. Wash it, we pray Thee, in the blood 
“ of that immaculate Lamb, that was slain to take away the sins of. 
“the world; that whatsoever defilements it may have contracted 
“in the midst of this miserable and naughty world, through the 
“lusts of the flesh or the wiles of Satan, being purged and done. 
“away, it may be v.esented pure and without spot before 
“Thee. And teach us, who survive, in this and other like daily 
“spectacles of mortality, to see how frail and uncertain our own 
“ condition is ; and so to number our days, that we may seriously 
“ apply our hearts to that holy and heavenly wisdom, while we live. 
“here, which may in the end bring us to life everlasting, through. 
“the merits of Jesus Christ, Thine only Son our Lord.” Amen. 
Soon after this Philip closed his eyes in peace, and at. the usual 
time, his body was committed to the deep, to be turned into cor- 
ruption; but not to be lost. No; those Christian friends who 
stood on the gangway, and saw it sink beneath the great watery. 
floods, felt within them a lively scriptural hope; they looked for 
the resurrection of the body, for the day when the sea should give 
up her dead, when Christ himself should appear; who at. His 
coming should change Philip’s vile body, that it might be like 
unto His glorious body, according to the mighty working, whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to Himself. ; 
We have now to take a farther view of the good chaplain’s 
evening instructions, with respect to the duty and privilege of sea- 
men praying to God and praising Him under the most peculiar 
circumstances of a seafaring life. Beet ee" 
Having his cabin filled, as before, by such as were desirous: of 
learning how to serve, honour, and obey their Maker, he thus. 
addressed them ;—My friends, the greatest blessing any man can 
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enjoy in this world, is to have the God of heaven for his friend and 
protector. You well know how many evils, trials, dangers and 
deaths surround people in your profession; and some of you know, 
that there is a God both able and willing to protect and bless you, 
whenever you call upon him. I feel very anxious that you may all 
enjoy the comfort and blessing of having God for your friend. . 
wish you to live under the happy assurance that God is more 
ready to hear than we are topray. Oh! what a delightful thing for 
a poor man to be able to say, “ Although I am in great straits, yet 
my heavenly Father can help me out., Although I am: great trou- 
ble and danger, yet Jesus, the Almighty Friend of sinners, can 
comfort and bless me. I will go and pray to Him, for I know the 
Lord will in mercy hear me.’ Now, observed the chaplain, there 
are several prayers in your Prayer-book, which are directed to be 
used by the crews of ships at sea under different circumstances, 
I will now show you how every man may use them in private for 
himself, when he is on board of a merchant vesscl. The first is a 
prayer which every seaman ought to offer up every morning of his 
life, after this manner :— 

“O eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the heavens, 
“ and rulest the raging of the sea; who hast compassed the waters 
“ with bounds, until day and night come to an end; be pleased to 
“receive into Thy almighty and most gracious protection,” not 
only myself but the ship in which I sail, “Preserve” both me and 
my shipmates_ “from the dangers of the sea,” and from Satan, the 
enemy of our souls. Grant “that the inhabitants of” mz country 
“ may in peace and quietness serve Thee, our God: and “ that” 
J, and all my shipmates “may return in safety to enjcy the bless- 
“ings of the land, with the fruits of our labour; and with a thank- 
“ful remembrance of Thy mercies to praise and glorify Thy holy 
“name, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 

The next is a prayer used in bad weather. . 

“O most glorious and gracious Lord God, who dwellest in hea- 
“ven, but behcldest all things below; look down, I beseech Thee, 
“and hear me calling out of the depths of misery ; and out of the 
“jaws of this death, which is ready now to swallow us up: Save 
“Lord or else we perish. The. living, the living shall praise 
“Thee. O send Thy word of command to rebuke the raging’ 
“ winds, and the roaring sea; that we being delivered from this 
“distress, may live to serve Thee, and to glorify Thy Name all 
“the days of our life. Hear, Lord, and save us, for the infinite 
- merits of our blessed Saviour, Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

men, 

Then, said the chaplain, should it so happen, that there is little 
or no prospect of being saved,—if death appears as almost certain ; 
here is a confession, which, if it comes from the heart, no man will 
make jn vain. I wish you would commitit to your memory now, 
it will be useful to you on many occasions. When clinging to'a 
wreck, or driving on a weeerisbere will be no time or-opportu- 

sk 
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nity to procure a Prayer-book. This is the confession I wish 
to learn, and that it may come from your very soul, whenever you 
think of entering into eternity. be tg 

« Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all 
“things, Judge of all men; I acknowledge and bewail my mani- 
“ fold sins and wickedness, which I from time to time most griey- 
“ously have committed by thought, word, and deed, against Thy 
“ Divine Majesty, provoking most justly Thy wrath and indigna- 
“tion against me. I do earnestly repent, and am heartily sorry 
“for these may misdoings ; the remembrance of them is grievous 
“unto me; the burden of them is intolerable. Have mercy upon 
“me, have merey upon me, most merciful Father; for Thy Son 
“our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake forgive me all that is past; and 
grant,” if I am spared, “that I may ever hereafter serve and 
« please Thee in newness of life; to the honour and glory of Thy 
“name, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. Y ek ip 

Bat, my friends, observed the chaplain, it frequently happens, 
that our God delivers us out of the very jaws of death, whilst 
others are swept away. And what ought to be our conduct, when 
the Almighty saves us from any visible danger, or rescues us from 
any impending death. Surely we are bound by every considera- 
tion to thank and praise His holy name. Let me then, as my 
parting entreaty, this evening, beg of you, whenever you have ex- 
perienced deliverance to acknowledge the hand of God in it. 
Think how you felt when danger and death surrounded you. Do 
not forget how earnestly you prayed for deliverance. But when it 
comes, remember to offer up thanksgivings, every man for him- 
self, in some such words as these :— 

« O most mighty and gracious good God, Thy mercy is over all, 
« Thy works, but in special manner hath been extended towards 
«me, whom Thou hast so powerfuliy and wonderfully defended. 
“ Thou hast showed us terrible things, and wonders in the deep; 
“that we might see how powerful and gracious a God Thou art ; 
« how able and ready to heip them that trust in Thee. Thou hast 
“ showed us how the winds and seas obey thy command; that we 
«“ may learn even from them, hereafter to obey Thy voice and tu 
“do Thy will. I therefore bless and glorify Thy name for this 
«'Chy mercy, in saving us when we were ready to perish. And I 
“beseech Thee, make me as truly sensible now of Thy mer- 

cy; as I was then of the danger; and give me a heart always 

“ready to express my thankfulness, not only by words but 
“also by my life, in being more obedient to thy holy command- 
«ment. Continue, I beseech Thee, this Thy goodness to me; 
“ that I, whom thou hast saved, may serve Thee in holiness and 
“ righteousness all the days of my life, through Jesus Christ our 
“ Lord and Saviour.” Amen. oie : 

Thus, in conclusion, said the chaplain, by the blessing of God 
on your Bibles and Prayer-books, you may learn how to live and 
how to die. How to confess your sins, how to pray for deliver- 
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ances from dangers, and how to offer up thanksgivings and 
praise for mercies of any description. Now “Unto y God’s most 
“gracious mercy and protection I commit you. The Lord bless 
“you and keep you all. The Lord make His face to shine 
“upon you and be gracious unto you. The Lord lift up His 
“countenance upon you, and give you peace, both now sid ever- 
“more.” Amen. 


THEY that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy thew 
business in great waters, these men see the works of the Lord and 
His wonders in the deep; for at His word the stormy wind ariseth, 
which lifleth wp the waves thereof. They are carried up to the 
heaven, and down again to the deep: their soul melteth away 
because of the trouble; they reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man; and are at their wits end, So when they ery unto 
the Lord-in their trouble, He delivereth them out of their distress; 
for he maketh the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad because they are at rest, and so He bringeth 
them unto the haven where they would be. © that men would there- 
_ fore praise the Lord for His goodness: and declare the wonders 
that He doeth for the children of men! that they would exalt Him 
also in. the congregation of the people: and praise Him in the 
seat of the elders! ; 


Pgaum cvii. v2r. 23 to 32.—Prayer Bock version 
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FROM THE 107th PSALM, 
Thy wondrous power, Almighty Loxrp, 
That rules the boist’rous sea, 
The bold adventurers record, 
Who tempt that dang’rous way. 


At thy command the winds arise, 
, And swell! the tow’ring waves ; 

While they astonish’d mount the skies, 
And sink in gaping graves. 

Dismay’d they climb the wat’ry hills, 
Dismay’d they plunge again ; 

~ Each like a tott’ring drunkard reels, 

And finds his courage vain. 


Then to the Lorp they raise their cries 
He hears their loud request, 

He calms the fierce tempestuous skies, 
And lays the floods to rest. 


Rejoicing, they forget their fears, ¥s 

They see the storm allay’d: 

The wish’d-for haven now appears ; 
There, let their vows be paid! ~ 


O that the sons of men would praise 
The goodness ofthe Lorn! 
And those who see his wondrous ways 

His wondrous love record! " 


119th HYMN. 
* Save, Lord! or we perish.” St. Matt. viii. 25. 


When through the torn sail the wild tempest is streaming, 


When o’er the dark wave the red lightning is gleaming, < ; 


Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, _ 
We fly to our Maker: «Save, Lorp! or we perish.” 


O Jesus, once rock’d on the breast of the billow, os 
Aroused, by the shriek of despair, from thy pillow, 
Now seated in glory, the mariner cheri 2 
Who cries in his anguish, “Save, Lorp! or we perish.” 
And O! when the whirlwind of passiom is raging, 
When sin in our hearts its wild warfare is waging, 
Then send down thy Spirit thy ransom’d to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer; “Save, Lorp! or we perish.” 
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| Josn Evans was walking along the lane between his own 
use and the common, when just at the place where the lane 
qakes a turning, he suddenly met Dr. Spencer, the Rector of his 
farish. John was not particularly pleased at thus meeting his 
stor, for several reasons. He had formerly been a most regular 
endant at the parish church, from which he had lately chosen. 
absent himself, with his family. Not that he stayed away from 
leness, or from any intentional disregard of the commands of 
70D; he felt, as he imagined, the same reverence for the Divine 
Will as ever ; it was, indeed, rather a mistaken zeal than any thing 


merezation, to go with him to the mecting-house ; and when he 
s there, there was something in the énergy of the preacher’s 


ecompanied, and his seeming earnestness in the holy cause of 
op, which, as it was quite new to John, was particularly striking 
dhim. Compared with the fervour of this man, the quiet but 
ound discourses of his Rector seemed spiritless and tame ; and 
on n came out of the meeting under the influence of such enthu- 
jastic feelings, as led him to resolve to visit it again the first 
‘pportunity. And thus he was led on to go again, and again, till 
‘t last-he made up his mind to become a regular attendant there. 
Thither he accordingly took his family, Sunday after Sunday ; and 


{ : 
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se, which had led to his change of conduct. He had been, 
adi iced, one Sunday, by a friend who belonged to a dissenting” ‘ 


aanner, in the vehement action by which his teaching was .* 
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“ deserted, of course, the old parish church, the’ venerable building 
in which he and his had received the holy rite of Baptism, in 
which, as each of them in turn outgrew their infancy, they had 
heard for the first time the solemn sound of congregational prayer, 
and in which those who had arrived at a proper age, had frequently 
received, from Curist’s authorised Ministers, the symbols of His” 
sacred Body and Blood. 
It will be seen from what follows, that in making this change 
_ upon such grounds as have been described, John Evans did not 
understand that he was disobeying the Gop whom he was trying 
to serve, and putting a slight upon that Saviour, whose disciple 
he not only professed himself, but in good earnest desired to be. 
Yet though he did not enter into this view of the matter ; though 
he knew not that he had shown disrespect to Curist in His Mi- 
nister ; still he felt as though he had not been behaving with per- 
fect respect to the Doctor, whom he loved on his own account, as 
he had indeed every reason to do. So what with his fear of a re- 
buke on this ground; (a rebuke which he dreaded the more from 
the mildness of the language in which he knew that it would be 
clothed ;) what with the irksomeness of having to avow opinions 
which must be disagreeable to one whom he so highly respected; 
and moreover, the suspicion which he could not help feeling, that 
in these new ways of his, so different from what he had been used 
to revere, and so suddenly taken up, he might possibly be wrong ; 
for all these various reasons, he met his Pastor with a downcast 
and half-guilty look, very different from the open, honest smile 
with which he had till then ever greeted the good Clergyman. 
Dr. Spencer, however, took no notice of the difference. « Well, 
John,” said he, «I am glad to see you. I was on my way to have 
a little conversation with you, and should have been sorry to have 
missed you.” 
John thought it best to be bold, and come out at once with his 
defence of himself. “TJ believe, Sir,” said he, “that I can guess 
what it is you were wishing to talk with me about. I have taken 
a step which I fear,...[ know,...must be displeasing to you, Sir. [ 
_» trust However, that in exercismg my Christian Liberty in the 
i“ PP chvice of my spiritual teacher, and joining the meeting instead of 
going to Church, I shall not seem to have acted from disrespect to 
you, Sir, who have so long been a good friend to me and mine.” ~ 
-Dr.—By no means, John ; do not suppose either that I feel per | 
sonally offended by your conduct, or that I do not regard you with 
feelings as friendly as ever. But, as to the Christian Liberty you 
speak of, we perhaps understand that matter rather differently; 
and it was because I thought you were in some mistake about 
that I was coming to see you to-day. I have missed yourself anc 
family for some Sundays past in Church, and understood you had 
joined the meeting. Is not this the case? 

John.—It is, Sir: and, as I have already said, without the 
slightest notion of showing you disrespect. 
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‘Dr—Say no more about that, John; I know you too well to ~ 
uspect you fora moment of such a feeling as that. Speak to me, 
as to your sincere friend and well-wisher, ir perfect candour ; 

ynot fear that I shall be offended by any thing you say, while 
you tell me fairly your reasons for this change in your conduct. 
J—I am sure, Si, that in the old Church I never heard any 
thins from you but what was good; and I never thoucht, till the 
pther day, that E could pray better in any other words than in 
those of the Church Service. But there is something so fine in 
the prayers without book, as they are offered at meeting, and....: 
' Dr.—And something perhaps in the manner and language of 
he preacher, who preaches there without book also? But let me 
sk, had you no other reasons than these, and such as these 
for leavine the Church ? 

' J—None, Sx, but such as these; at least none that I am 
aware of. 

_ Dr.—You did not consider that either the Church Prayer-book, 
or my Sermons, taught doctrines contrary to the great truths re- 
ed m Gop’s Word? 

_ J—Gon forbid, Sir. 

Dr.—Yox had then, perhaps, some such notion as this; you 
hoaght thet in the Caurch you could pray well, but at meeting 
could pray 1 rather better ? 
JI—Just so, Siz, 
_ Ds.—And you thought that you were doing Gon, service, then, 
Pjoining tha ‘p which touched you most? 
© J And surely, Six, I was right in that thought, at least. 
| Dr—You would inve been right, if Gop had not chosen a 
Bas er for you. In that case perhaps you might have used your 


nristian Liberty, as you cail it, and jomed any congregation aul 
ship you pleased. But His having given a clear commend 
alters tae case, and stim that which would otherwise have been 
matter of indiiference, an act of disobedience and sin. 
_ $—But if I may be so bold as to ask, Sir, when did Gen give 
his command, and where is it to be found? I am not so ready with 
he Bible as learned people, yet I know it nm my own way. That 
gras the very thing I heard Mr. Tims, who pr eaches at the mest 
fm, ask last Sunday. He said, « where is the Church spok : 
Y the Bible? name chapter and verse where we are bid belong 
ito it.” And then he went on to say; that the new hearts every ~ es 
fhams ; and that we shall not be asked at the last day, whether we 
vi Churchmen’or Dissenters, but what the state of our here 
| Dr.—We shall be asked at the last day, whether we have 
ea Gon’s commandments; now one of those commandments =a 
Sat we should belong tothe Church, as I will soon show you. 
Bat first you shall tell me what has been your reason, till lately, 
or going to Church. ’ 
»J—I was born of Church-going parents, and that made me a 
oo7) ar Church-goer i in my youth. And when I grew up, I always, 
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~ meant; but I rather thought it meant all sincere Christians ma 


_ as’a heathen and a publican ; as an opposer of His authority, 


i 
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at least till the other day, thought that I had the best of reason 
for keeping regular to Church. In the first place, the Church wa 
the friend of order; and that of itself would be a reason, even i 
there were no other, for good citizens keeping to it; and the: 
I knew it was very ancient, whereas all the meetmgs about ai 
(so to say) of yesterday, and in one sense upstarts. And then I 
had heard from you, Su, that in former times it had Saints ane 
Martyrs, such as were when our Lorp was on earth. And f 
thought it therefore far more likely to be right, and had a strong 
claim on me than any other religion ; and especially since I 
a pretty regular reader of my Bible, and never found the teaching 
which [ heard at Church different from that which I thus picked 
up at home. *4 

Dr.—All good reasons as far as they went; but I see thai 
was right in supposing the chief claim the Church has on 
Christians, is unknown to you. Our Church is sprung from that 
very church which Curtsr set up at Jerusalem when he came 
upon earth; and none of the sects have this great gift. Itisa 
branch of that Holy Church, which Curist promised to be wit 
“ even unto the end of the world.” You must surely often hay 
met in the Bible with mention of “the Church ;” what did you 
suppose the word to mean? 

J—I do not know, Sir, that I had any very clear idea what 


parts of the world, to whatever Church or sect they might belo 
Dr.—Then it seems you did not understand the word “ Church’? 
to signify a body of men, bound by the same laws, acting togethe 
speaking the same thing, attending the same worship, reverencin 
the same Pastors and ‘T'eachers, and receiving at their hands 
Sacraments which Christ has ordained. Yet it is quite certai 
that this is what our Lorp meant, when He spoke of His Church. 
He meant a Church governed as he appointed. This will be cle: 
to you from Matt. xvii. 15,16, 17. In these verses CurisT spe: 
of the Church ; in the last of them He bids His Disciples regai 
any one who should in certain cases refuse to “ hear the Church,” 


an outcast from His sacred fold. ‘Thus it appears the Church 
speaks of, is not a mere number of good people scattered over th 
world, who may or may not have communion with each oth 
(which was your notion of the word,) but one public orderly b 
consisting of Ministers and people, such as the Protestant Epi 
pal Church. To be sure the Church of England, of which 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States is a br: 
happens to have wealth and honour, and that first Church had n 
but this is but an accidental difference between them. Ifthe Ch 
of England were to lose its wealth and honour, it would not, cow 
not cease to be a branch of the true Church. For the tn 
Church, and the Church of England, as a branch of it, is founded 
+ 
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arock, and against it the gates of hell will never prevail; as 
you may read, Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
_ J—If you would kindly write down these texts for me, I will 
frm them out of my own Bible, and think over them. There is 
e thing, however, Sir, which comes into my mind to ask you. 
en supposing all Christians owg/ to join together in one, yet 
hey do not. ‘here are a good many religions among us, and 
how is a plain unlearned man like me to know which 1s the real 
Church, spoken of in these passages ? 

Dr.—The matter is not so difficult as you unagine, even to the 
most unlearned. The true Church of Curisr must possess, as I 
will now show you, cerlain marks; to which not even a pretence 
s made by the numerous sects of Dissenters with which our 
sountry, irom different unfortunate circumstances, abounds. Let 
me go back to the time when the Gospel was first preached, and 
sonverts made by the Apostles. Many of these believers, we 
ind, acknowledged-in the Apostles the authority which Curist 
lad given them over the flock, and were followers of them even 
is they were of Curisz, (1 Cor. xi. 1.) remembering them in all 
hings, and keeping the ordinances which they had delivered to 
he congregation im each place; and for this conduct the Corin- 
hians received the inspired praise of St. Paul. (ibid. 2.) But 
here were others, who called themselves Christians, who caused 
livisions among the brethren, (1 Cor. ii. 18, 19.) forming parties 
f their own, and setting at nought the Apostolical Authority. To 

ese St. Paul spoke in vain, when he said, “I beseech you, 
rethren, by the name of our Lorp Jesus Curist, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you ; 
jut that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in 
jhe same judgment.” (1 Cor.i. 10.) They slighted the Lorp’s 
uecredited Minister, and said that his bodily presence was weak, 
md his speech contemptible. (2 Cor. x. 10.) Many of the sects 
which these-men formed, fell, as was to be expected, into follies 
and heresies ; but even without reference to this fact, even if we 
suppose them to have taught the great doctrines of Christianity 
with the same purity as the Apostles did, could a reasonable man 
pntertain a moment’s doubt, granting Curist had indeed founded 
a Church on earth, which that Chuch was; whether the name of 
hurch belonged to the company of Christians which obeyed His 
postles ; or, on the other hand, to any one of the sects which 
uified and despised them ? 

J—Certainly not; that is, there could be no doubt, as long as 
he Apostles were alive, that the Christians whom they governed 
must have made up the true visible Church of Curist 

Dr.—Sharply argued, John; but you shall not escape from me 
ofwithstanding. For at all events, is it not plain that there was 
B great number of sects then as now? so that a man, who wished 
odo his duty, would have to look about him carefully, and would 
be in danger of doing wrong, if = joined the first body of so-called 
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Christians, which he met with !—a great number of sects, I rep 
in spite of the Apostles being alive ; so that it is not the mere 
cumstance of the Apostles Deing dead, which makes a search , 
cessary to find the true Church. 

J—i see what you would say, Sir? 

Dr.—WNow then to proceed. You are disposed to doubt, wheth 
one Church was truer than another after the Apostles’ death 
Surely is it not plain, that that Church would still be the true one 
which they had governed? Now you will find, (Matt. xxvin. 1% 
20.) that our Lorp promised to be with His Apostles i in their 
racter of teacheys and baptizers of the nations, always, even 
the end of the world. What did he mean by that? 

J.—He could not mean that Peter, James, or John, or their bre 
thren, were to live forever on earth; for we know that they a 
long since dead. 

Dr.—Certainly not ; and we must therefore ascribe to His word 
the only other meaning which they can reasonably bear. As EH 
could not have spoken « of the persons of the Apostles, He must ha 
spoken of their offices. He must have meant that though Pete) 
James, and John should be taken from the world, the true Cire! 
should never be left without Apostles, but be guided by their sue 
cessors to the end of time. 

John Evans had all this while been retracing with Dr. Spen 
the way he had lately come, and had now arrived at the door o 
his own house. he good Clergyman thinking he had given hi 
matter enough to cast in his mind, took this asa fit moment f 
break off the: conversation, determing to resume it some ea 
day. He therefore merely went into ‘his parishioner’s house 
turh out for him ‘the texts he had referred to, and then wish p 
him good evéning. 

The noe Sunday John was at Church; and after the Se 
was over, he kept lingering in the path whieh led to the Dr. 
house, in hopes of being overtaken by his Rector. He was 
disappointed. Dr. Spencer soon joined him, and the argume 
between them was resumed. 

J.—If, Sir, as you were saying, our Lorp meant, that thei 
should be teachers and rulers of the Church, to stand in the pla¢ 
of the Apostles after their death, how is it we hear nothing of these 
successors, so to call them, in Scripture? yf 

Dr.—On the other hand [ affirm, we hear a great deal about them 

n Scripture, as you will agree with me. Surely you recollect tl 
‘Auioetiee solemnly laying their hands on others, or, as it is calle 
ordaining them, to act as their assistants and fellows; and th 
they did,’ when Christians became too numerous for them to atte 
to them all by themselves. Such a person was Timothy, whom 
St. Paul thus consecrated by the putting on of his hand’s, (1 Ti 
i. 6.) to bear rule over that branch of the Church which was est: 
lished at Ephesus in Asia; Titus too, whom he left with autho 
oyer the Church in the ‘ond of Crete, “to set-in order the thit 
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'that were wanting ;” (Tit.i.5.) and such Epaphroditus, whom he 
| sent to the Philippians as his “brother, and companion in labour, 
land fellow-soldier, but their messenger,” or Apostle, (Phil. 11. 25.) 
Wow in the absence of the Apostles, what do you suppose would 
have been the conduct of all true Christians to these whom the 
Apostles had appointed ? 

J.—OFf course they would have shown them all honour and 
obedience, in order to show their respect for the Apostles 
themselves. 

' Dr.—Certainly ; as reverencing St. Paul, they would have at- 
tended to his plain doctrine ; “ Whether any do enquire of Titus, 
he is my partner and fellow-helper concerning you; or our bre- 
thren (i. e. Luke and another sent to,act jointly with Titus) be 
enquired of, they are the Aposiles of the Churches, and the glory 
of Curist. Wherefore show ye to them and before the Churches, 
the proof of your love, and of our boasting on your behalf.” (2 Cor. 
viii. 23, 24.) On the other hand, how do you think these new 
Apostles would have been treated by those who slighted the 
authority of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

J.—Those who set at nought the Apostles themselves, would 
also set at nousht those who stood in their place. 

Dr.—You see then, that had we lived im the days of the Apostles, 
we should have had one plain test among others, for discovering 
the true Church, in spite of all counterfeits of it. The true Church 
/was that Christian body, which was governed by men commis- 
lsioned by the Apostles; and those who were perverse towards 
St. Peter and St. Pau!, would have been disobedient towards 
them. Butlet us now go astep further. Do you suppose that 
Timothy, for instance, ceased to be an Apostle, suchas St: Paul 
had made him, on the death of St. Paul? ne oe 

J—1I do not see why he should; but I should like to know whe- 
ther there is proof from Scripture that he did not. 

Dr.—When St. Paul was just going to be put to death for the 
sake of the Gospel, he writes thus to Timothy: “Preach the 
Word ; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine...... Watch thou in all things, 
endure affliction, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of 
thy ministry. For J am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. J have fought a good fight, I have finish- 
ed my course.”’ (2 Tim. iv. 2—7.) 

_ J.—F rom these words it is certainly clear that St. Paul intended 
Timothy, whom he had appointed to act as his brother and fellow- 
labourer while he lived, to act as his successor when he should be 
‘no more. K 
~ Dr.—And all true Christians, who had reverenced Timothy as 
if really S*. Paul, when that Apostle was removed from them for a 
time by distance, would no less reverence him as such, when the 
Apostle was removed once for all by death. 

- J—They could do no less. 
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Dr.—It follows then, that even when the Apostles had all ent 
ed into their rest, i. e. in the second age of the Gospel, we mig 
still have used the test I have given, to distinguish the Churehi ¢ 
Curist from sects falsely claiming that name. We should hay 
found the one set of Christians reverently sitting at the feet of th 
successors of the Apostles; all the — so-called, openly reject 
ing their rightful authority. 

J.—It is true ; ever while these successors of the Apostles live 
all who professed to obey Curist, were bound to pay them, and 
would have paid them, a reverence which the false sects would not 
have paid; so that in those times there would certaimly have bee: 
no difficulty in finding which was the Church, which it was our 
‘duty to join. q 

Dr.—And when Timothy, Titus, or Epaphroditus, as exercising 
the same ful] authority which had been exercised by St. Pauly 
themselves appointed fellow-labourers and successors, committing, 
as the Apostle had enjoined one of them to do, the things which 
they had heard to faithful men who might be able to teach others 
also; (2 Tim. ii. 2.) would not these faithful men be reverenced by 
all tine Christians, for the very same reasons which led them 
reverence those who appointed them ? Ps 

J.—They would so, no doubt. As long as a direct line was 
continued from the Apostles themselves onwards, all consisten 
Christians must have paid them reverence. And such a succession 
might have gone on for a long while—an hundred years or 
more. 

Dr.—What if it have now gone on for eighteen hundred years? 
What if, by the good providence of Gop, the line which began 
with the Apostles ‘Peter and Paul should have continued even to 
this very day? so that there are men who stand im the place of the 
holy Saints and Martyrs of Scripture up to this very hour, under 
the great and eternal Head of the Church? You look surpri 
but such is the fact; and if such persons do really exist, and if we 
find one community of Christians acknowledging, and obeyi 
and ruled by them, while every other body of professing Christi 
in our island disclaims and rejects them, you will see that this 
will enable the most simple-minded and unlearned person to diser 
minate between the true Church of Curist and the unauthoriz 
sects which call themselves Curisz’s followers now, almost 
clearly as he could, had He lived in the days of the Apostles thenne 
selves. 

J.—Yes ; the body of Christians, which reverences and.is guided 
by the successors of the Apostles must be the true Church of 
Curist. But who are the successors of the Apostles in our 
country? though, to be sure, I think I know that answer you = 

ve me. 

BO —The Bishops of the Church are they. There is not 
of them who cannot trace his right to guide and govern Curist’ 
Church, and to ordain its Ministers, through a long line of prede- 


~~ . fetes 
ing on of the holy hands of St. Peter and of St. Paul. This ia > : 
E which dissenters from the Church do not, and cannot, deny: — 
jor do they profess that the authority of those, whom they call 
ir ministers, to teach and to administer the Sacraments, rests 
fil on such grounds as these. 
[j—I understand you, Sir; but I have one remark to make, if 
i will please to hear it. Bishops do not work miracles, as the 
gstles did; nor can you ‘mean that we are to look upon their 
shing and writings now, as dictated by immediate inspiration, 
d consequently infallible, like the New Testament. How then 
they Successors of the Apostles? 
Dr.—You are bringing me to a large subject, John; which we 
will discuss some other time,- not on a » Sunday evening, when you 
we your young ones at home, waiting to say their verses to you; 
id | had rather rest than argue after the Services of the day. 
We will have some further talk, when occasion offers ; meanwhile. 
answer to your enquiry, I will but bid you compare John xx, 
ith Acts ii. The miraculous gifts were sent down upon the Apos- 
s on the day of Pentecost; but the commission to preach, teach, 
id ordain, were given, quite independently of all such extraordi- 
ary endowments, before our Saviour ascended into heaven. Ore 
word at partine.—You have had a good education; your mind 
s been opened to enter into arguments, to see objections, and 
Swer questions ; your understanding has been sharpened. This 
p talent which may be used ri ightly, or abused; to the unwary 
gifts are temptations As riches betray men into selfishness 
ind an evil security; so ) does a sharp wit tend to make them sel& 
onfident, arrogant, and irreverent. Look at the advantages which 
bp has given you, not as a cause of boasting and self-gratifica- 
p, but seriously and anxiously, as a treasure of which you are 
ward for Gop, and ey are which you must one day give 
count.to Him. 
John Evans did not fail to look out in his Bible the texts to 
waich Dr. Spencer had referred him; and he saw clearly that the 
aculous powers with which it pleased Gop to endue the Apos- 
ls, were by no means necessarily connected with the commis- 
m which those Apostles had previously received from our Lorp; 
he commission, we mean, to teach and baptize all nations. 
lohn was seen again on the next Sunday, at his accustomed 
iaee in church. The Dr. preached frem the text, Mark xvi. 17, 
5 * And these signs shall follow them that believe: in My 
lewshall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
nes ; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
ne, it ’shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.” 
He pointed out to his consregation the beautiful regularity 
ich pervades the works of God ; the settled laws, the establish- 
er, with which our Maker guides the course of things 
* 
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around us ; the certainty with which the stars rise and set, the n 
waxes and wanes, the flower follows the bud, and the seed t 
flower. He reminded his hearers how truly, frem the times 
flood, Gon’s promise has been fulfilled ; and seed time and ha 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, have not ce 
(Gen. vii. 8.) And surely,” said he, “ we see in these th 
the proofs that Gop is a God of ordei ; that He would not lig 
or without important reasons change the system which He has 
established, the laws which He has framed. If then we were to 
hear that the Atmicury had on a certain occasion broken thro 


ture, we should have the strongest reasons to suppose, Ist, tha 
He had only done so, in order to accomplish something which 
could not conceivably have been accomplished without such intel 
positions ; and 2ndly. that He would discontinue these interposi 
tions as soon as they became no longer necessary. J 
«“ Now both these conclusions,”’ continued the Doctor, “ we fir 
to agree alike with the Bible and with the recorded history of ma 
kind. It was necessary that the doctrmes of Christianity sho 
be known to be the infallible truth of Gop; that what the Apos 
said or wrote on the subject should be coal as the wo 
of Gop Himself speaking to mankind. Now this authority, as fir 
as we can see, can be given to mortal man only by Gon’s visib 
interferig in his support ; and such interferences are what 
call miracles. We see then, that for the establishment in th 
world of Christianity, and of the authority of those sacred books 
which form the New Testament, m‘racles were necessary ; al 
we find from Scripture, that miracles were then vouchsafed. Bi 
when the interference had been fully proved, when evidence of it 
could be handed down by ordinary means to following generations; 
and when no more divine truth was to be revealed, miracles were 
needed no longer; and the history of the world mforms us, tha 
they have ceased for seventeen hundred years.” > 
And while the Dr., in conclusion, pointed out on the one hand 
the folly of expecting a recurrence of such marvels in our owl 
days, an expectation which amounts to an acknowledgment th 
Christianity is as yet imperfect, and that we are to look for a mai 
complete revelation; he dwelt with much earnestness, on the 
danger of imagining that Gon’s peculiar protection of Christianity 
Gon’s peculiar inward gifts to believers ceased with the cessation 
of the outward signs and wonders which at first accompanied th 
revelation of His Word. 4 
John listened with great attention; and, when the Service wa 
over, he thought long and deeply upon what had been said. 
looked out also the different texts which the Dr. had mentione 
his Sermon; and in so doing, he came to one which rather pu 
zled him. It was, John xiv. 16. «It is strange,” said he to hin 
self; “our Lorp promised that the ComrorTER whom He woul 
send should abide with fi eyes forever ; I really do not see 
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‘this promise should be given, if the greatest and most striking 
which that Comrorrer was to be stow, were to cease at the 
of one, or at most of two generations.” 
at evening, as he was strolling in the fine summer twilight 
the banks of the riv er, he met the Dr., who had walked that 
o enjoy the fineness of the season, and to refresh himself 
the holy labours of the day. He told him his difficulty, 
ly in the words in which we have expressed it; and the Dr. 
fling good naturedly, thus replied. 
.—Are you quite sure, John, that you have stated your case 
ht? Is it periectly certain that miraculous powers were the 
test gifts which the Eternal Sprrir was commissioned to 
ow upon mankind? 
—It certainly appeared to me that they were; such marked, 
ich striking instances of Gop’s favour were surely greater boons 
in any thing else which we can conceive to be given to mortals 
this present life. I think, Sir, that I have heard you yourself 
these gifts of the Sririz, as opposed to others, His extraor- 
y gifts. 
r—You may very probably have heard me so call them; but 
aordinary” only means “unusual ;” and it does not always 
ow that what is unusual is more important than what is of fre- 
ent occurrence. But tell ma, John, in the case in which one 
mg is done in order to prepare for the dog of sume other 
which is the most important of the two? the first of these 
ps or the last; the means or the end? 
—The end, of course, is more important than the means; no- 
n would venture to eall the scaffolding which is raised that 
house may be built, more important than the house itself. 
—Now think a moment, John, before you answer me; why 
‘the miraculous powers bestowed on the Apostles? 
—To make men believers in Curist. 
—To prepare the way, that is, ior their receiving those in- 
gilts of the Spirir in which true believers now participate 
fully as those who lived in the days of the Apostles. 
—I see, ir; the extraordinary gifts might be compared to the 
ffoldi e ordinary on 1es to the house. 
J Slt ractly so, John; marvellous and striking as were the 
ms and wonders of the ‘Apos tolic age, we should ever recollect 
they were not greater gifts, or even gifts so great as those in- 
ward ones which are our evangelical] inheritance, as well as that of 
@ Primitive Christi When the doctrine of the Hoty Guost, 
His inward influence, was new to the world, it pleased Gop 
0 confirm it; and to show = the influence was real, by perm't- 
ing, in some Cases, those on whom it descended to perform works 
ch they could not have done, had not Gop been with them. 
the real importance, even se of these miraculous gifts 


isted in their bearing witness he inward and unseen ones 
ich God still showers upon. BS arch. 
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J.—And which we dare not suppose to have ceased mere 
cause the outward signs cf them did, when Gop Himself h 1a 
mised that they should last forever. me 

Dr.—Well; the promise of support to the Apostles, in th 
formance of their Mitiisterial duties, was equally perpetual ; ©; 
was to be with them, we have seen, as the teachers and be oti 
of all nations, “alway, even unto the end of the world.” 14 
reality of their powers, and, among others, of their power of ¢€ 
ferring the Hoty Guost on others, was attested at first by mi 
cles. (Acts viii. 17, 18.) But we have no more reason for s 
posing that the true powers of the Ministry ceased with the ¢ 
ward signs, in the case of the Apostles, than we have for s 
sing, in the case just mentioned of the gifts of common believers 
that from the moment miracles were no longer vouchsafed, | 
Hoty Spirit withdrew Himself from the guidance of the Chui 
for ever. That Gop has bestowed Apostolic gifts upon Apostl 
and the regenerating influences of His Hoty Guost upon oth 
believers, we know from the recorded testimony of those who ¥ 
nessed the miracles by which the reality of those gifts and ini 
ences was at first established. That those emer and influent 
will be alike perpetual in the Church, we are bound to b 
upon the solemn word of Him who gave them. 

J.—Miracles, then, performed 1 In one age, and handed down 
history to others, form the standing proofs of the reality of th 
gifts which were given to the Church for ever; and one of the 
gifts was undoubtedly the Apostolic er; which we must | 
lieve, upon this evidence, to be still exiting. 

Dr.—Exactly so; and infallibility of doctrine, itself a vital 
ceased with Miracles in general. We cannot see any reason 
the continuance of such a gift to the successors of the Apostle 
when the Apostles themselves have recorded all things necessa 
to salvation in those sacred Seripturés which have come doi 
to our times, and to which we can all refer. Nor have we t 
slightest ground for doubting the pene . those Apost 
privileges which were of perpetual pee because 
miraculous gift, evidently no longer necessary “has een : 
tinued. 

This, Sir, I jaderstatd but there is one difficulty which oce 
tome. As the rulers of the true Chureh are no longer infallib 

what is to prevent their all falling together intoerror, and t 
leading astray the whole Church committed to their care ? 

Dr.—We may infer from Christ’s promise already m 
that this will never happen to the whole Church at once; f 
some true Apostles will be found on earth im every age, until thi 
last period of the world’s history, which shall witness His comm 
But that with regard to particular branches of His Church @ 
may happen, and has eee isa melancholy truth. There 
one simple test, howev y which we may at once assure 
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s that the Church of England has not so fallen away, or, as it 
d, apostatized from the faith of her Lord and Master. 
And what is that, Sir? 
Dr.—As the eternal truth of Gop is contained in His revealed 
rd, the Bible ; no Church, whatever may be the errors of its in- 
lividual members, can be said, as a Church, to have fallen away, 
| consequently to have lost her claim to the obedience of 
ist’s true disciples, while she still reverences that Bible ;— 
while she puts it into the hand of each of her followers, and bids 
jread it, and seek there and there only the proofs of the doc- 
ne which she inculcates ; and while she declares, as the Church 
land does in her 6th Article, that « Holy Scripture contain- 
| all things necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not 
id therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
man that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be 
pusht requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

—Then according to you, Sir, the Church of England is not 
ly the true, but the original Church of Cxunist established in 
kinedom.—Now Sam Jones, the Catholic, who attends the 
h Chapel in the next parish, tells me that his is the original 
ch, and that the Church of England is a new one. 

—That which is truly the Catholic Church, is indeed the 
; but though we m a common way call the Papists, or fol- 
s of the Pope, Catholics, yet it is we who are the true 
tholics ; for the term only means members of Curist’s univer- 
Church. The history of the Papists is this. Many centuries 
strange and corrupt notions and practices prevailed in many 
the churches in Europe. Among others, people thought that 
Pope or Bishop of Rome was gifted with authority from 
aven to controul all the branches of the Church on earth, 
that his word was to be of more weight than even the Holy 
iptures themselves. But about three hundred years ago, the 
uishops of the Church of Encland saw these errors in their true 
ht; they saw that the Pope’s authority was not founded on 
ripture, and they consequently refused to acknowledge it, while 
gy at the same time corrected, upon scriptural principles, the 
er errors and evil practices which I have alluded to. These 
inves did not make the Church of Ensland a new church, nor 
vent that body which was Cuzist’s true and original Church 
e, from being Curtst’s true and original Church still. Some 
ps of that day, it is true, disapproved of these changes, and 
ed to accede to them ; but as, when they died, they providen- 
appointed no successors, there has never since been any real 
d for doubt which was the true Church of Curist in this 
d land. The Bishops of the Church of England, Scotland, 
and those of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the ae 
tates of America, are’ : ives by succession 
America, she rep tives by 
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those who more than a thousand years ago, planted the G 
our shores.* a 
J.—But there are persons whom the Papists call their Bis 
whence do they come? a 
Dr.—They derive what they call their right from their apy 
ment by foreign Bishops in au unauthorized manner. Ti 
and his followers would by no means acknowledge the cha 
which had taken place in England; they declared that oar Ch 
had apostatized from the faith, and refused tor communicate 
us, till we should return to all our ancient errors. They have s 
upon the alleged ground that our line of Bishops was ext 
given commission from time to time to different persons to 
cise episcopal authority here; but as the ground was false, 
commission was of course void. We acknowledge the Pope 
his Bishops in foreign countries to be, by station, - ministers of 
Church, though we admit and lament the fact, that they have 
the branches of it over which they preside into apostacy 
shame ; yet we feel that in sending their representatives hithe 
act in defiance of the Church alrea: dy established, they are ey 
ing the limits of their authority. We feel that Gop, who is 
the author of confusion, but of peace, in all churches of the sa 
(1 Cor. xiv. 33,) cannot sanction the intrusion of one Bishop, hi 
ever duly consecrated, into the See of another, with a view to 
usurpation of his name and office, and to the organizing as 
temntic opposition to his authority. We are compelled there 
to regard those who are ordained, as Popish Priests are, by th 
intruding Bishops, as unauthorized and schismatical ministers 
religion, and as violaters, like the other dissenters around th 
of the laws of Curist’s Church, and of the unity of His fold. 
J.—I thank you, Sir, for giving me so good an answer to & 
when next I meet him. And I thank you too, deeply and s 
cerely do I thank you, for teaching me the nature of one or 
branch of Christian duty which I never understood 
seem now tosee that there is a sin of which a Christian may 
guilty, of which I never before thought; the sin, I mean, of 
sing obedience to the command of our eae to hear I 
Apostles ; to demean ourselves as dutiful members of the Chur 
which those holy persons founded, and over which He Hims 
invisibly, presides; a sin, of which they are deeply guilty Ww 
separate themselves from that Church altogether, and join one 
other of the many sects which reject her authority. Pray, Six, 
what name is such a sin properly called? ; 


* In the same manner it may be shown, that the established Church of 
land alone represents that Church which the labours of St. Patrick, in the fi 
century, planted in the island. Those who preside over the Romanists ha 
received consecration from Rome at a very recent period. And the corruptic¢ 


which prevail in their religion, dwhich’ distinguish it from ours, became 
valent long after the Saint's iar dottrines, therefore, sppaaeey 43 
nearly to his than theirs do; and rch is the true and original 
of CurisT in Ireland, in every sense die the word will bear. 
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ealled “schism,” from a Greek word 
—~ A man may forfeit the privileges enjoyed ou him as 
fof Curist’s Church in two ways :—either on account 
y,” of his adopting opinions opposed to the great truths 
a Gop; or through schism, through a disregard of 
arity, and a notion that so long as his doctrine is 
y join what sect he pleases, or even set up one for 
The exercise of such a privilege I have heard some 
] «Christian Liberty.” 
g.)—I understand you, Sir; but you shall hear me use 
d im this improper sense no more. The true Iberty, 
h Curist has made us free, is theirs alone, who, m reve- 
ministers, walk in the way of His commandments. 
, as I now do, the force of what you have said; convin- 
now am, that the Church of England is the Apostolic 
of Curist, established by our Lorp Himself, I cannot but 
sim is indeed great, who wilfully reject and despise it. 
h persons would do well to consider our Saviour’s 
hose Ministers whose successors they shght. “He that 
2 you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
; sent me.” (Lake x. 16.) 
hey would indeed, Sir; and I thank Gop that you have 
ne the meaning of this text before I had completely sepa- 
elf from the Church to which my Saviour has com- 
e to belong. Gop knows, I meant to do no such thing 
my curiosity led me to the meeting. 
know it, John; but let this show you the danger of ma- 
first step, of yielding tu the first temptation. Curiosity 
a place, to which, if you understood your duty. you had 
ss to go; you were pleased, and tempted to repeat your 
might soon have been led to unite yourself entirely to 
rized congregation ; in defiance, as I have now shown 
= solemnly declared will of the ALmicHryr. 
Vell, Sir; I will, by God’s blessing, keep myself from such 
s for the future. I trust that on each succeeding Sun- 
@ life and health are spared me, I shall be found im my 
tomed seat at Church, and kneel im the sacred spot 
forefathers knelt before me; and Gop grand that no 
n may ever again lead me astray, or induce me to sepa- 
the holy Church of my REDEEMER. 
gives me, John, the sincerest pleasure to hear you ex- 
h sentiments as these. One good effect will, through 
grace, result even from this your temporary wandering 
fold. You will now know better than you did what we 
en in the creed we profess to believe in the holy Catholic 
and you will be enabled, I trust, to join more fully than 
re in the beautiful prayer, “that it may be so guided and 
med by Gop’s gout Saimin that all who profess and call 
res Christians may be = the way of truth, and hald 
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the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in rig! 
ness of life.’’ 

J.—I hope, Sir, that 1 shall; I hope that I shall ever 
thankful for the blessing of being called into Curisr’s Chure 
thus happily established among us; and I trust that when inf 
name of the congregation you put up prayer for protec 
against “false doctrine, heresy, and schigm,” my heart and s¢ 
may accompany my lips in the response,—* Good Lorn, d 
ver us!” ‘ = 

é 


GENUINE FAITH. '§ 

Tuat genuine faith which will lead the soul to Christ ashi 
only refuge, must be founded on a lively conviction of ow 
and misery. On the degeneracy and guilt of human nature is t 
superstructure of redemption raised. Merely to instruct ma 
kind; merely to improve the code of moral duties; merely to d 
play an example of virtue, it surely was not necessary that th 
Eternal Son of the Highest should divest himself of the majes 
and bliss of the Godhead, should descend into this vale of sin am 
misery, and veil his eternal glories in the honors of the cross. J 
is a fallen and guilty.creature. A Divine Personage only can vi 
dicate the insulted majesty of Heaven, and by His sufferings a 
death appease the claims of Divine Justice. Behold here 1 
truths which develope the mystery of redemption; which presé 
an object worthy of the infinite condescension of the Son of Go 
which shed resplendent light on the gloom that envelopes t 
cross.—“ The Word was made Flesh.”—The Son of God hur 
bled himself to the death of the cross, that man, “dead in tre 
passes and sins,” might be “ quickened” to the glorious hopes ¢ 
pardon, holiness, and immortality. From a lively conviction, the 
of thy guilt and misery, O my soul, must arige the virtue of evan 
gelical faith. This conviction alone will awaken a sense of th 
urgent need of a Saviour, and excite thy earnest desires for 
pardoning mercy and renovating grace. Christ came to seek and 
save that which was lost. “'The whole need not a physician, b 
they that are sick.” Lost to the favour of God, and to every claim’ 
His mercy, thou must acknowledge thyself to be, before thou wi 
repose on the merits and power of Him who is mighty to save. 
The taint of sm thou must deeply fedand deplore, before the 
wilt have recourse to the purifyme fountain opened in the Ri 
deemer’s blood ; thou must be earnestly desirous to be rescued fro 
the condemning bondage of sin, before thou wilt embrace the gl 
rious Saviour offered to thee under the symbols of the altar, in t 
satisfying fulness of His mercy and grace. _ [BISHOP HOBART.] 
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_ THE POOR CRIPPLE, 


\ A NARRATIVE. 


In the summer of 1829, while on a visit at the house of Mr, 
_C.—,, an episcopal clergyman, I was requested by him to pre- 
“pare myself for commemorating the dying love of our blessed 

Redeemer, in company with a few poor invalids who were the inha- 
bitants of a neighbouring almshouse. I assented to his request, 
and accordingly, 1 in the alternoon, I attended him in his visit of 

ercy- 

_ We ascended the hill, where this asylum for the destitute was 
situated, towards the close of a day of more than usual loveliness. 
The beautiful scenery around us, the pure air of the country, and 
the stillness which reigned on every side, added much to the feel- 

ing of awe with which we approached the spot destined for the 

celebration of this most affecting rite of our holy religion. 
zs. We said but little, but we felt the force of the Saviour’s words, 
“addressed to the'messengers of John the Baptist, (whom he sent 
to enquire if he were indeed the expected Messiah,) « to the poor 
the gospel is preached.” Here were a few obscure individuals, 
‘dependent on public charity, and Whose very existence was un- 
known to many, even in their immediate vicinity, yet for them the 
o lorious gospel of the blessed God was more especially designed ; 
‘jn their ears its joyful tidings had been proclaimed, and, with sim- 
ple, childlike confidence, they had, probably, relied upon its pre- 
cious promises. ‘ 
We soon reached this abode of poverty, and ascending a flight 
of stairs, were ushered imto a neat apartment, where the persons 
expecting to receive the holy communion were waiting our arri- 
val. On entering I was particularly struck with the appearance 
of a miserable object, seated ina chair with wheels. ’The sensa- 
ion caused by the first sight of this wretched being was so painful 
: = passed hastiiy by him to a distant part of the room. My 
“friend, who had not observed my feelings, followed me and said, in 
“a whisper, «T wish you would converse a little with that poor 
‘man ;” pointing to the very person whom I was so anxious’ to 
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avoid. I could not refuse, and instantly rising, I approached him, 
After a few unimportant observations, by way of introduction, J 
said to him, * Do you love the Saviour?’ Never shall I forget 
the sudden beam of intelligence which immediately irradiated his 
countenance, nor the pleasure with which it was instantly ani- 
mated when I had uttered these words. Owing to an impedi- 
ment m his speech, he answered with great difficulty, but with 
strong emotion, “love Him, yes, I have reason to love Him.” 
« What has he done for you that you should love Him?” I asked. 
« He has died to save mea poor miserable sinner,” he replied. 
«From what does he save you?’ said J. * He saves me from 
hel] and from sin,” he answered. “ Then you hope,” I remarked, 
“that after this life, you shall dwell with Him in heayen ;” « Why 
do you wish to be there?” “ That I may be free from sin,” was 
his answer. What,’ I asked him, “do you particularly pray 
for now?” “To be made perfectly holy myself, and that all my 
fellow-creatures may love the Saviour, especially the poor people 
in this house.” “ Do you wish any alteration in your condition,” 
1 furher asked. “ No,” said he, with much animation, “ I have so 
many blessings, I want nothing.” Then, reflecting a moment, he 
added, “ I only wish I could not hear and see so much wickedness, 
Scarcely any body here loves God. They fret. and complain about 
Him and ‘use bad language and quarrel with one another. This 
troubles me. When I try to pray and think of the Saviour, or wish 
to have the Bible read to me, it makes them angry.” Here our 
conversation was interrupted, as Mr. C. was now ready to admi- 
nister the communion. ws . a 
Besides this poor creature, whose name was Nat S——, a sick 
young man, about 25 years of age, and two very old women par- 
took with us, of the Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Redeemer. During the whole service Nat manifested a fervent 
spirit of devotion which was truly affecting. 4 
When it was completed, Mr. C. engaged in conversation with 
two aged people, who were seated at the further end of the room, 
and who had been merely spectators of the scene. I drew near, 
and listened attentively. They were complaining eer a) thei 
hard lot, and accusing God of injustice. My friend, with all 
gentleness and sweetness of manner which Christian beneyole 
produces, endeavoured to persuade them to accept the mer 
offered them by their Saviour Jesus Christ. But his solicitatio 
were unavailing ; they persisted in their gomplaints and murmurs, 
and we left them, lamenting their obstinate rebellion. It was 
striking contrast to the state of mind evinced by the poor cripple, 
-and a forcible comment upon what he had said to me respectir 
some of the persons with whom he was constrained to associ: 
With these two he was obliged to pass all his time, for they con- 
stantly occupied the same room. He had, however, one gr 
alleviation ; the sick young man, to whom I just now alluded, was 
aiso an occupant of this apartment, and his heart glowed with love 
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othe Saviour. With him he had frequent and fainiliar inter. 
_ourse, They often conversed together of those things which most 
leeply interested Jhem, and wuat was of greater consequence, 
m him he received nearly all his knowledge of the Sacred 
es. He was unable to read a syllable hunself,; but Daniel, 
was the young man’s name,) most gladly supplied this 
icy, by reading aloud whenever their turbulent companions 
d sutfer him to do so. 
i quitting the house, I eagerly exclaimed, “* Why did you tell 
othing of this poor creature !—~who is he and what is his his- 
” «1 purposely avoided mentioning him,” said my friend; 
cause J wished to surprise you.” You thought, as { did, on 
seeing him, that he was almost, if not altogether an idiot; 
‘ou considered him a disgusting object; but you have found, 
nversing with him, that he is by no means destitute of ivtel- 
e, and what is far better, that he is eminently pious. I will 
you acquainted with his story as nearly as I can recollect it: 
12 or 15 years since; a farmer in moderate circumstances in 
lage, was passing a poor small tenement; somewhere in the 
bourhcod of his own dwelling; and he perceived, ¢rawling on 
jund, in the midst of the swine, a miserable being who 
d to be scarcely human, covered with rags and filth ; while 
looking at him, the door was opened; and a person from 
threw out a raw herring, which the hungry creature 
with great avidity, and ate with such eagerness that he felt 
aded he was greatly neglected. Shocked and grieved at the 
he determined to relieve him if possible. He immediately 
home and told his wife What he had seen, She felt deeply 
ted in the recital, and advised her husband to take the poor 
into his own house, promising to do all in her power to 
or him comfortable: 4 
Phis was precisely what the good man Wished: Accordingly he 
ned to tbe place, saw and conversed with the persons who 
harge of this miserable being, and offered to take him into 
wn family. They readily acceded to his proposal. He 
re, took the cripple and conveyed him to his humble dwell: 
Where he was soon provided with decent clothing and made 
n and comfortable as his situation would adniit: He was 
helpless. Having been shamefully neglected in his 
he had suffered frorn the rickets to such a degree that he 
rived of the use of his limbs, which were dreadfully diss 
His head was also diseased, and there was so great 4 
in the organs of speech, that wher he attempted to con- 
t was very difficult to understand him. But what was far 
, he appeared to be almost destitute of rational faculties. 
-ndeed he was generally considered as an Idiot, and as is not 
 ‘musual in such cases, was possessed of a furious temper. The 
oor man and his wife; by whom he was now adopted, had deters 
ained to exert themselves, to the utmost, to render him comforts 
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ability to read the Sacred Scriptures, This blessed book e gaged 
every leisure moment, and their proficiency in divine knowledge 
and their growth in grace were proportionally apparent: Ma 
Perceiving with what ease the truths of the gospel were com: 
municated to the poor cripple, I began to think it possible for hi 
to acquire the art of reading, and therefore promised Daniel five 
dollars if he would give him the necessary instruetion, Danie 
cheerfully undertook tlie task, and Nat very willingly submitted te 
be taught. He acquired the alphabet without much difficulty, but 
when his teacher proceeded one step more, and required him t 
form the letters into syllables, he refused te hake the attempt, ins 
sisting that, if he did, it would throw his mind into sich confusion 
that he should lose all the little wits he had His kind and patient 
instructor employed every argument in his power to remove his” 
apprehensions, but it was in vain:—nothing could induce him to 
attempt any further progress, Finding he* could not be prevailed — 
upon to continue his studies, I relinquished the plan, and content 
ed myself with encouraging them to pursue the one which they 
had porous adopted. This they now regularly do, so far as the 
noise and ill nature of their room-mates will allow. Thes¢é 
unhappy beings pass their whole time either in quarrelling witl 
each ach and abusing Nat and his friend Daniel, or in such: bite 
ter complainings against God, as you overheard while they were 
conversing with me, I have long endeavored to convince them 
both of their folly and of their guilt, and to allure them into the 
paths_of peace and holiness, but. my efforts have proved wholly 
unavailing, and I always go away grieved at the hardness of thei 
hearts. The poor cripple and his friend, on the contrary, afford 
me unmingled satisfaction, and I delight in yisiti ¢ these humbh 


followers of the Lamb and in witnessing their steadily mere 
preparation for that “blessed world where infirmity and sicknes 
are unknown.” od 


Eight years have now rolled away since my visit to the alitis: 
house, but the scenes i then witnessed, and the story of poor Nai 
are still ffesh in my remembrance, After that period, Mr: C. was 
#emoved to a wider sphere of usefulness in another state, and as” 
we are both at a great distance from the village of ——+, as wel 
as from each other, I shall probably never again teceive any 
tidings of the poor cripple. If he still lives, however, I am satis« 
fied he is contmuing his heavenward course, and whilé a pilerim” 
and a stranger here, is 2ealously endeavouring to persuade every 
one within his reach to accompany him to the I: promise. — 

In the meanwhile, so wonderful a display of the powet of divine — 
grace should not be suffered to pass unnoticed. The history of 
this individual, buried as he is in the obseutity of a country vile 
lage, and the inhabitant of an almshouse, is more worthy of attens 
tion than that of the most potent monarch. His intellectual and 
moral transformation demands our admiration and astonishment — 
far more than the most heroic deeds which have ever been record+ 
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i by the pen of the historian. In the latter case, indeed, it is 
true, there may be 2 brilliant exhibition of talents aad of virtue; 
_ vem on tiis supposition, the character of Nat stands pre- 
misent. Who, among the great ones of the earth, have ever 
(a cena ema pti treny 
uch originally possessed ! 
it is not on his own account that I would call your attention 
ibis poor man. Dazzled by the Splendour of superior talents, 
exalted station, you forget, while gazing on their possessor, 
like yourself, he is only a frail, weak mortal. You are tempt- 
invest him with inherent excellence, and independent pow- 
instead of giving glory to that Almighty Being from whom 
w bas derived all which renders him so eminently illustrious, 
you wickedly Javish it upon him. In the other ease, there is not 
“He slightest temptation to derogate from the glory ef God. You 
? coustrained to acknowledge that a transformation so wonder- 
ould have been effected only by his mighty power, and thus 
‘you are irresistibly led to praise and magnify Him, who justly 
s the supreme admiration of every intelligent being. Does 
the stery of Nat also afford strong encouragement to the 
wildered mind, groping-in the darkness of ignorance and sin, fo? 
path which leads to eternal life? Where will you find a mind 
re i more involved in thick darkness than his? Yet 


grant and sinful, and, knowing this, he was willing to come, 
the spirit of a little child, and supplicate for divine dlumina- 


D resources 
est degree, to the guidance of his own understanding. Could 


“ of life shali be so plain “that the wayfaring men, tho’ fools, 


hen shall darkness give place to light, and bewildering uncer- 
ity shall be exchanged for the cheering faith of the gospel. 
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This interesting story also affords no small evidence a 
officacy, and, indeed, of the truth ef Christianity. By what n 
was that surprising change effected of which poor Nat was the su 

' ject? » Merely by the communication of its simple doctrines to 
benighted mind. Unless, as we arevtaught to believe, a he 
influence accompanies its promulgation, we cannot acco) Ke 
this uncommon effect. And surely such an influence would 1 Pe 
be granted for the inculcation of error. Let us then freely ai 
that a system of faith, so accompanied, must be a revelation fro 
God, and as such demands our immediate and earnest attention. 

Fellow-traveller! fast passing; like myself, from one Fi 
ing to another, Jet me entreat you to pause, ere 

upon the dark mountains, and investigate, with 
ness, the truth of the Christian revelation. Search 
tures with a sincere desire to ascertain what is truth, a 
determination to adhere to it when discovered, and may 
infinite mercy, direet you in all your researches, oat preserve y 
from every delusive error. x ‘ Pe Fr 


i 


Adi or 


eas if 7m u 
_ The annexed extracts of a communication from ae 
Daniel, who is himself a cripple in the almshouse, furn 
closing scene of Nat’s troubles in this world; = 


«The time drew near in which he was 
life of suffermg, he was violently seized \ 
caused him to be more helpless eid io 
Christian friends came to visit ane 
found him in a happy and calm state of 
confidence that he was truly a child 
visited by and prayed with the 
Episcopal Church, who shortly before his 
to him the comforts of the Holy Commun: 
other members being present. After the se 
said, how thankful he was, and how good ¢ 
giving him more ease from bodily pai: 
time before; that it might be the 
he should drink it new in his father’s kin or 
after, his happy spirit, we trust, tpdk its f 
glory and bliss, and the body that had e 
suffering, was at rest in the bosom o 


this life, in the triumph of faith, oa 
1831, aged 42 years.” 


Nore, by the Author —True, in every i Bien ortar 
literally.true. 
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What well your Weighkbour 
Say ? 


« Anp what care I what my neighbour Grinaway says? he is 
a busy, meddling fellow, and for ever making mischief of one kind 
or other.. But I care neither for him nor his foolery ; and there- 
fore I will go to church in my smockfrock as usual.”—This I said 
to my wife in a great passion, for I was out of all patience. But I 
will tell you a little more of my neighbour Grinaway and myself, 

- that you may better understand the cause of my ill-temper. 

My name is James Langley, and I have been a hard-working 
fellow ever since I was a boy. I have a wife, as good a creature 
as ever kept a house tidy ; and two children (having lost one) who 
are as dear to me as the bread that I eat. [I live in a neat little 
cottage of my own, at no great distance from the River Wye, in 
Herefordshire ; and though trouble has come upon me many a time 
in one shape or other, yet, on the whole, I have prospered, and 
things are pretty comfortable around me. 

About twelve months ago, a respectable-looking man called, on 
horseback, at my cottage-door, and asked my wife the nearest way 
to Ledbury, She courtesied, and replied, (as all country peo- 
ple in Herefordshire do to the first question put to them,) « What 
is.it that you please to say, Sir?” 

The question was repeated ; and she told him he was bound to 
go along the river side, and take the Sellick boat, and cross cver 
for Little-Fawley, and by the top of Capley-Wood, and through 
Seller’s Hope, and so forth. The stranger thanked her; and, as 
he rode away, said, “ What a very pretty cottage you have here! 
‘end what a pity that it wants whitewashing !” 

_ Now, had he only said it wanted whitewashing, my wife might 
“a thought no more of the matter, or perhaps, been a little cross 
at the remark; but, as he had praised the cottage, so she would let 
me have no peace until I had whitewashed it all over. 

Well! in about a month after, this said stranger was my near- 
est neighbour, having taken a house within a few fields of me, 
nearer to the village, his name was Grinaway ; and, having some 
money, and being in no way of business, he was looked up to as 
one of the most considerable persons near, excepting the squire 
and the parson of the parish. ‘The very first time he came by my 
cottage, he stepped in to say how well it looked since it had been 
whitewashed ; and, as he went away, dropped the word, that it only 
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wanted alittle paint on the doors and windows, to make a complete 
job of it. 5 

: When I came home in the evening, my wife was sitting, with 
her work on the table, as happy, I thought, as a clean house, a 
bright fire, and good children, could make her; but, after a while 
she appeared to have something on her mind. At last, she said to 
me, “James, what do you think of rubbing over our doors and win- 
dows with a little paint? It will make a finish, and cost hardly © 
any thing.” 

“Why, Mary!” I replied, “ when I talked of the same thing the 
other day, you said it would do very well as itwas!” And then it 
all came out, that my neighbour Grinaway had called, and recom- 
mended it by all means. 

I should have been quite as well pleased in doing it of my own 
accord ; but after a few words from Mary, who coaxed me a little, I 
agreed it should be done. So I got the paint from Hereford, and 
brushed it over myself. 7 


dren, without concerning himself about n 
dropped about their looking as though se 
much pleased Mary ; and, to speak the truth, Iw 
to be pleased too. ‘a esa ) 
There was no doubt that fur caps would loo 
of our children as on the heads of others ; and 
of it was, that at Ross fair I laid out twenty-five s 
home two fur caps and a white beaver bon 
wife, and making my children the 
Things went on much as us 
nothing would do for my nei 
with him, I went rather t 
hardly ever with him but h 
then got me to do a foolish t 
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folly at being led by the nose by any man, yet [ could not altogether 
shake off the influence he had over me. 

I went to his house, and a pleasant hour we passed together. 
Among other things, he told me he had never yet met with a small 
farmer who managed his land so well as I did ; and wondered, as { 
was prospering, why I did not have a larger barn, and build another 
room at the back of my cottage. I felt a cold shiver run down my 
back as he talked, for I had not spirit to tell him that I was the best 
judge of what house-room and barn-room I wanted. So he went 
on talking, and told me, as he whiffed away at his pipe, that he 
doubted not the day would come when the homested of his neigh- 
bour Langley would be as pretty a thing, on a small scale, as any 
in the county. 

I went home with my heart ill at ease, and my head full of the 
civil things he had spoken; and really began to think, that, if peo- 
ple took such notice of my good farming, it might be as well to 
make my barn a little larger: and when I spoke of the matter with 
Mary, she could not tell how we had contrived to go on so Jong as 
we had, and thought the sooner we began the alterations the 
better. 

IT had no sooner begun them than I heartily repented of my folly, 
and determined, in my own mind, to give over my improvements. 
But then the thought of what my neighbour Grinaway would say 
came over me, and I could not, for the life of me, do what I knew I 
ought to do; but determined, come what would, never to get into 
such a scrape again. 

About this time, a little bit of land, that never had any thing on 
it but thistles and dock-roots, was to be sold by public auction; 
and, as it joined my meadows, my neighbour Grinaway said he well 
knew who woul he'iie buyer. I made up my mind that I would 
not have it if it were given away, for I thought it high time for me 
to show I had a will of my own. I told my wife my resolution; 
when she acknowledged the Jand was not worth having, but could 
not help thinking, if i did not buy it, what my neighbour Grinaway 
would say. wee rhe Pp 

«Hang my neighbour!” said I, losing all patience that he was 

» to be considered in every thing; “let him buy the land himself, if 
* he likes it!” 

Mary did not cross me; for she is a good creature, and, when 1 
‘am out of temper, bears with me, and does not make me worse by 
contradiction; but I could guess pretty well what her thoughts 


were. Hie. 

I went to the sale tosee the piece of ground sold, my mind being 
made up to have nothing to do with it. ' 

When I got to the sale, and saw so many people there, and my 
neighbour Grinaway also, I felt very fidgety, and wished I had 
stopped away; for aman may make many good resolutions alone, 
that he dares not keep toin company. My neighbour soon began 
to whisper, loud enough for me to hear, that he well knew I had 
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too much spirit to let the land go, and handed me a glass of punch, 
taking another himself, and drinking, “Success to the buyer! 

Now, whether it was the punch or his civility that affected me Ido 
not know, perhaps both; but I thought, after what had passed, it 
would sadly lower me in the opinion of the company if I gave no 
bidding for the land: still I was determined, if I did bid any thing, 
to keep under the value of it. 

The auctioneer and my neighbour talked much together ; and I 
heard the latter say that I was an excellent farmer, and he should 
be sorry to see the ground bought by any scrub of a fellow, 
when it lay near the land of so respectable a neighbour. 

_ His words, and another giass or two of punch, gathered round my 
heart ; and I said to myself, «“ Perhaps, after all, the land may be a 
bargain.” Still I felt where the shoe pinched me, and thought more 
of what my neighbour Grinaway would say, if I id not buy it, than 
of any advantage it would be to me if I did. ' 

The auctioneer was a man who had a great deal to say, and he 
seemed to know more about land than [ ever heard of before; and 
talked as much about “excellent allotments,” and “ring fences,” 
and “valuable investments, ’ and “nett proceeds of property,” and 
such like, as though he had a thousand acres to sell, instead of a 
miserable bit of Jand, that was hardly worth having. 


When two or three bowls of punch had been ; gh 
put up for sale; and the auctioneer directed much attention 


had the honour to submit to us, was not, a 
productive state, but that, on account of it 
it very valuable: and if it should be purel 
whose Estate it joined, (looking at me,) 
soon bear an abundant crop ; as he understood | 

only possessed agricultural knowledge, but had spirit 
use it to the best advantage. 

I never had been called a Gentleman before, nor had I ever heard 
my little property called an Estate. “My heart beat very fast, and I 
would have given my last pound rather than let the land go. _ 

Tt was soon seen that I was determined to buy, and mi 
against me, so that I offered more than double rice of the land, — 
before it was knocked down to me. “ There’s a spirit!”” cried out 
my neighbour Grinaway; “Most gentlemanly contested !” said the 
auctioneer: and so, amid the praises of the few, the sneers of the 
many, and the upbraidings of my own h I walk’d home, 

Poor Mary looked at me very anxiously, for she was almost as 
silly as myself, and 1 believe thought, at that moment, more of what 
our neighbour Grinaway had said, than of any other thing in the 
world. et) cl 

Seeing me not comfortable, she conclu was vexed in 
letting another person have the land, and told me not to take it to 
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‘heart, for it might not yet be too late to secure it, by giving a little 
“more than the price it sold for. 

« Nay! as to that,” I said, “there has quite enough been given 
already ; for if, stead of thistles and docks, it had on it a crop of 
barley ready for the scythe, it would hardly bring me back the 
money I have been fool enough to give for it.” 

Notwithstanding this news, my wife’s face brightened up, and 
she seemed more pleased than I wished her to be; and when she 
heard what had fallen from our neighbour and the auctioneer, she 
thought it mighty respectful. 

“Yes!” I quickly replied, “it was mighty respectful, and a 
pretty penny I have to pay for it; butif ever 1 am such a jackan- 
apes again, to listen to the opinions of others and not use my own 
judgment, may it be the ruin of me.” 

“Nay! James,”’ my wife soothingly said, “there is no harmin 
profiting, when we can, by the advice of others.” 

“True, Mary!” but there are some difference between weigh- 
mg over the opinion of a wise man, and following the advice of 
‘every fool who chooses to give it.” 

’ Mary said no more, for she saw that bitterness was in my heart. 
‘An angry spirit is best left to itself; for, like a fite, 1t dies away 
without fresh fuel. Many a time has my wife, by her forbearance, 
convinced me of the truth of that verse in the Bible,—« A soft an- 
swer turmeth away wrath ;” but no one can tell the mocking and 
jeering I had from the neighbourhood, on account of that “ valua- 
ble investment,” which many of my neighbours remembered was 
bid for with such “a@ spirit ;” and was, they added, so “gentlemanly 
contested.’ However, having bought it, I made the best of it, and 
hope, in another year or two, it will bring no disgrace on me as a 

armer,. oe es ane 

As I avoided going by my neighbour Grinaway’s house, unless 
- when absolutely necessary, so I did not see much of him for some 
‘time, and was getting over the causes of my vexation, when I was 
told, that some of the most serious and respectable persons im the 
neighbourhood, thought it scarcely decent in itself, or respectful to 
the minister and congregation, for those who could afford to dress 
differently, to attend the church on a Sunday in a smockfrock. J] 
had never thought so much about church as I ought to have 
done, and as to going there in a frock, it had been the custom with 
me since I was a boy. Yet, when I considered the matter, it 
appeared not unreasonable, that, as we made a difference in other » 
things on a Sunday, we should make a difference in our dress also; 
and any thing that would help us to think more ofthe day, and keep 
it with’ more decency and solemnity, was desirable. So I told 
Mary, I would think more on the subject before I decided, and, for 
the present, would go to church as I had been used to do. 

My wife, who had heard more about it than myself, was aware 
that our neighbour Grinaway had given it out, that he knew I 
should be the first to throw off my smockfrock on a Sunday, being 
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so respectable a man; and so, when I declared my intention of 
going to church as usual for the present, she could not help pop- 
ping out the words, “ But what will your neighbour Grinaway say?” 
And then it was that I burst out into one of my passions, by 
what care I what my neighbour Grinaway says? He is a busy, 
meddling fellow, and forever making mischief, of one kind or other ; 
but 1 care neither for him nor his foolery, and, therefore, I will go 
to church in my smockfrock as usual.”’ Soup I bounced and 
walked out of the house, for I ever found it best, when in anger, to 
walk into the open air, where my words would hurt nobody. 

Soon after this our little girl was taken so. very ill that we were 
afraid we should lose her, and asI sat with her upon my lap, our 
clergyman called and talked very kindly to us. I expected every 
_ minute he would begin about my smockfrock; but he never men- 

tioned it. Our hearts were softened by affliction, and our minister 
stopped some time, and read to us many very comfortable verses 
out of the Psalms, and a chapter from the New Testament. 

After he was gone, Mary and I talked to each other about what 
he had been reading, and agreed that we had been very neglectful 
in not paying more attention to such things. Our minister called 
again, and we took it very kind of him, for he really appeared to 
feel for us, and wished to give us comfort. wiht 

Our little girl got worse; but what is the  * wringing my 
heart, by going over again what has cost me enough ly. 
Every parent who has lost a beloved child will know what ] 
and I felt, when we bent over the pale corpse of our little Fanny, 
and saw her laid where the worm was to be “her sister and her 
mother.” Pe i 

We attended church afterwards for some time in mourning, so 
that any difficulty I had about going there in my frock was remo- 
ved. In one of the many calls our minister made us, just before he ~ 
went away I ventured to ask him his opinion about our change of — 
dress on a Sunday. He replied that decency should be observed 
in all things, but especially in things divine. “But, James,” said 
he, “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit! God 1 
something more than a change of dress. It is not anew coat 
a new heart that He looks for.” 

We did not exactly understand him, but thought much of his 
words. , ; 

On the next Sunday, when he began the service, instead of read- 
ing “ When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness,” 
he read “ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ;—a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” And, “rend your 
heart, and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: 
for he is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repenteth him of the evil.” 

From this time, we made a better use of our Bible than we had 
been used to do; and when my neighbour Grinaway called and 
recommended us to put up a grave-stone to our little girl, for she 
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deserved one, I did not go into a passion on account of his giving 
me his advice, but told him we had already determined to do so; 
which was the case.” 

Seeing the Bible upon the table, he told us we were good sort of 
people, but he hoped we should not be spoiled in reading that book 
too much; “for,’”’ said he, “it will make you as mopish and as 
miserable as an owl.” 

I ventured to ask if he had ever tried it. “No,” said he, “and I 
never will while I see so many long faces among those who have.” 

I thought, at the time, this was a sad rebuke to readers of God’s 
word ; for, if there were any thing in it of good tidings of great joy, 
it ought to make the heart grateful, and the countenance bright ; 
put I did not then know, that to sorrow for sin was as necessary to 
a Christian, as to rejoice for salvation. 

When our minister called again, we asked him to be kind 
enough to explain, in a few words, and simple manner, what was 
meant by a “new heart.” And though we have forgotten the very 
words he used, we have not forgotten the meaning of them; and 
that which we then understood not, is, by God’s goodness, made to 
us as plain as the weathercock on the church-spire. A new heart, 
means new intentions and desires. As our hearts, when they are 
not under the influence of God, desire nothing but our own good, 
so, when our hearts are made new, by a knowledge of our sins, 
and a sense of pardoning mercy, through our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they desire the glory of God, and the good of our neighbour also. 
We act from new motives; not so much to add “house to house,” 
and to increase our worldly goods, as to lay up treasure in heaven, 
and to attain an everlasting life. So that we desire to live “in 
peace with God, and in charity with all mankind.” 

This, I say, appears to me so plain, that a poor man may under- 
stand it; and I hope the knowledge of it will never make me a less 
industrious farmer, a harder master,.a more unkind husband, a less 
indulgent parent, nor dispose me to be an unfriendly neighbour. 

But I have said more about it than I intended, for, God knows, 
lam too ignorant to set up myself as a guide to others ; and I trust 
James Langley will ever be more anxious about his practice than 
his preaching ; for, the latter he must leave to those who are better 
instructed than himself. My neighbour Grinaway has not been 
without his afflictions, and we have had it in our power to do him 
many a good turn; and, as he sees our Bible has not hardened out 

- hearts, nor made our faces longer than before, so we are not with. 
out hope that he will, at last, take to reading his own. One thing, 
however, is certain, that I have gained some advantage from the 
past; for, whenever I am seated with my wife and children, with 
our Bible before us, or, whenever we kneel together to render 
thanks to Almighty God for the many mercies he has bestowed 
upon us, we are never frightened by the consideration of what will 
be said by our neighbour Grinaway. a 

. O. O, 


~ 


* 

The disuse of reason in men abandoned to idance of cus- 
tom, and swayed by the enticement of inclination, and authority 
of example, bereaves them almost of the faculty itself: so that 
their life and actions are not the effect of judgment and delibera-— 
tion; but injudicious, unweighed custom, or more rash, heedless, 
and precipitant passion. And can any man think, that when 
the meanest art or profession is not learned without right instruc-— 
tion or just diligence ; wisdom, the great art of living happily, should 
be attained without as much just consideration? When a man 
cannot grow rich or prosperous without contrivance and industry, . 
is it probable he should grow Happy by inadvertency and chance ? 
It is impossible. ;, ; 

For innumerable will be the false and pernicious notions which 
such an one, corrupted and depraved, rash and unadvised, must be » 
betrayed into, and confirmed in; there is no principle so false, no 
practice so absurd, which such do not readily entertain. Hence 
it is, that men so generally live by rote; that men’s principles’are 
the fashionable ones of the neighbourhood or nation; that their 
manner of life takes that charge which their rank and quality, and 
the chance of their company and conversation give it; and their 
very religion itself is a mere commodity of the soil they are planted. 
in. Hence it is, finally, that men are unrighteous and wicked;~ 
careless and unconcerned, notwithstanding all the calls and invi-- 
tations, all the rewards and menaces of the Gospel, all the convic-- 
tions of conscience, impulses of grace, mercies, threats and judg- 
ments of God. Nor is it to be expected otherwise, while ‘false 
notions, borrowed upon trust, or picked up at hazard, give counte- 
nance and authority to our follies, and fortify us in our wretched 
miscarriages, against the assaults of law and reason; of conscience, 
and God Himself. No condition is so desperately forlorn as that 
or sin and folly, backed and authorized by inveterate principles— 

ucas. . i 

Let us not, therefore, be governed by external, and present, and- 
seeming things; nor let us make the same judgment of things 
that common and weak understandings do; nor make other men, 
and they not the wisest, to be judges of our felicity, so that we be 
happy or miserable as they please to think us: but ion , and 
experience, and religion, and hope relyme on. the Di pro- 
mises, be the measure of our judgement. No wise man did ever 
describe happiness without virtue; and no good man did ever 
think virtue could depend on the variety of good or bad fortune. It 
is no evil to be pvor, but to be vicious and impatient.—Jer. Taylor. 
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SAILOR’S RETURN. ~~ 


; 
A FEw years since, in travelling from Boston to New York, to 


take the command of a vessel, in which 1 had made a former, and | 


very successful voyage, there were im the stage coach with me, a 
ase of a ship, and two mates; and po as a 


We travelled along very get 
been stormy; but at night the road hay. 
horses impatient, and 
difficult to guide them, the 
all sufficiently bruised and cnecnaaeaaall ie hes ts 

shelter of the meanest hut, and of the ies, even of 

individual. We looked about us, and soon perceived a cht aa at 
almost as soon heard the cheering apes of sympathy and 
benevolence. “Come in, come im,” said the stranger, e 

his hands to feel us; for we couid scarcely be seen. We v 
readily accepted his imvitation, and entered the house. At the 
door we were received by a woman, about sixty years of age. 
«Come in, come in,” said she, and with all the 


generope } opinliay 
which none knows better how to value, than a sailor, “ a 


one is injured.” “ Not much,” said I; “a sailor would not 
it much to be cast away if he could step at once into as 
cabin as this.” The word sailor, caused her immediately to 


© 
i 


serve us more attentively; and I saw in her countenance an ex- 


pression of peculiar sensibility and anxiety. She piled wood upon — 
the fire, went to the door to listen to the voice of her nebo ; 
returned, and inquired what she could get for us : and after a mo- 
ment or two, went again to the door to listen. My fellow travel- 
lers, in congratulating themselves upon their safety, and one n 
examining his arma, and another his leg, were too ach aoe 
to notice the good woman, any further than cordially to her, 
and to assure her that they neede1 no assistance. But my curi- 
esity was awakened: and I was in no small degree gratified, when 
ri old man entered and said, « Well, gentlemen, you must put 
up with such accommodation as I can give you for the night; for 
the coach is so much broken, that we cannot repair it till the - 


morning.” 
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The woman seized the first favourable moment of whisper- 


ing to husband, « These are seafarme men, my dear.” In- 


stantly I perceived a new, and more striking expression of coun- 
tenance. 1t was an expression of pleasure; but mixed as I cannot 
describe, with something which I was certam was painful It was. 
a countenance of the greatest kindness, but deeply marked with 
Imes of suffermg. He came towards us, while his wife began m.. 
mediately to make provision fora supper. I rose, and giving him 
my hand, said, « We are sailors, and accustomed to danger.” A 
tear started into his eye ; and offering his hand to each, he gave us 
the most cordial weleome. He then left us, to assist the driver in 
the care of his horses, and to bring our baggage mto the house. 

It was half an hour betore our host returned; and m this mter- 
Val, two or three stories told by my companions, so fixed the atten- 
tion of the farmer’s wife, and once or twice appeared to produce 
in her so great an agitation of spirits, that for a moment I was 
even alarmed. A good supper, however, was soon provided, and 
my weary companions were giad to be shown to ie But I ex- 
eused myself from going with them, as in truth I preferred the 
fireside, and was very desirous of a more intimate acquaintance 


_ with my new friends. 


I began to inquire of the old man the size of his farm, the num- 
ber of his cattle, and the produce of his fields But I soon found 
that 1 had not touched the string, on which his sorrows hung. In 


: return, he asked me of ‘my voyages, and of the dangers and suffer- 


of sailors. Isaw in his eye, and in the whole countenance 
manner of himself, and his wife, an unutterable anxiety, and 
of mmd. “ My good friend,” said I, “sailors are not 
the worst of men. There are good and bad among them, as in all 
other classes of society ; and I have known as good men—aye, a 
few as truly good—as I have known upon the land. But the 
temptations to which a young seaman is exposed, are. very 
preat.” “Pardon me, Sir,” said the old man, as he drew his 
Tough hand over his eyes; “ | know—yes, I know the dangers 
of a sailor’s life. . My second son is a sailor ; and I know not that 
we shall ever see hmm again. He has not returned to us these 
four years, and I fear’—He could not express his fears. Unable 
to restram her emotions, his wife now wept m that silent 
sey ok gret that I knew not myself how to speak, and scarcely 
from weeping. But immediately forming the reso- 
.: You shall not lose your son, if it be possible to save him, 
Isaid. « Your boy, notwithstanding, may be alive and well; and 
if I can find him out, you shall have no reason to complain of the 
storm of this night, nor of any of the trouble which we hate given 
ad “ O speak not of trouble,” said the old man ;” «I thank 
you; and if you could indeed find my ‘child"—He 
paused leaving his sentence unfinished ; but after a moment 
eet “va: it is not impossible.” « How old,” said I, “is your 
son!” “ Twenty-four, last October,” he replied. “He left us at 
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fifteen ; and in a year returned, much grown; but ah! unlike what 

he was when we gave lum our parting blessing. He went again, 

and again returned. But how shall £ tell you of the anguish of my — 

heart! Again he left us with the best counsel which we could be- 
: stow, and with many prayers. But at twenty we saw him—O! it~ 
‘is more than a father’s heart can sustain.” He sobbed. He rose 
and-walked; and his wife, unable to bear the double burden of his” 
grief and her own, left the room. How affecting are the tears of | 
the aged! Above all, the tears of an aged father and mother 
mourning over the lost virtue of their child! I must have hada 
heart of stone, to have been unmoved—yes, I wept. 

« Are you a father?’ said the old man. “I am,” I replied; 
“but my children are yet too young to excite much anxiety.” 
“ Gop preserve you,” he said, “ from the anguish of a broken 
heart: You are a stranger to me, and the first stranger to whom 
I have opened my sorrows. But you have drawn them from me. 
I have lived sixty-five years, and have received many, very many 
blessings ; and can remember too, many days of bitter suffering. 
But this last trial is the heaviest of all. I have buried a son, strong, 
active, generous, and in early piety, all that a father might delight” 
in; and a daughter of seventeen, tall, straight as our own pines, 
beautiful, the delight alike of her mother and myself. But-they 
died with an unshaken faith, and a hope full of immortality. 

They are at rest; and concerning them J am im peace. But 
our days pass in sorrow; and nights, especially when the storm 
rages around us, in painful watchfulness. His mother will not 
sleep to-night ; for the image of our poor boy, in times like this, 
is constantly before us.” « I will leave no exertion untried for you, 
my good friend,” said I; and if he is to be found, he shall find in 
me a friend.” He turned short, and grasped my hand, “« The Fa- 
ther of mercies bless you!” said he. “Should I fall asleep in 
such a night as this, in my dreams I should be seeking my 
Charles in some desolate country, while I felt myself to be ‘ex- 
posed to all the severity of the weather; or I should be with him 
on the ocean, and see him falling from the mast ito the sea, and 
in the agony of death calling upon me to save him; or I should be 
in some place of profaneness and profligacy, where I should hear 
his voice ; where I should see him ; but from which he would es- 
cape, and leave me to the pursuit of him amidst all the horrors of 
the storm,” “I have forgotten,” said I « to ask his name.” «It 
is Charles Grafton.” 

T gat till twelve with the old man, and was then willing to retire, 
He felt that he had said enough, and became silent. It was no 
common effort which he had made, and I felt too deep a rever- 
ence for his silence, unnecessarily to interrupt it. I retired, but 
not to sleep. I could not think of these distressed parents and sleep. - 
1 knew Charles, for he had once sailed with me; but I knew no- 
thing of him, with which I could console the heart of his father. 
“ But,” thought I, “he has had a religious education: and though 
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the seeds which have sprung up be choaked, their root perhaps is 
not dead. There have been many examples of young persons, 
to whom the early instructions they received have been blessed, 
after many years of carelessness and sin; though no youthful sin- 
ner shéald encourage himself by this reflection, an afflicted parent 
may. He has that promise, « Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days.’ “There is hope ofa tree if it 
be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease; though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground, yet through the 
scent of water it will bud, and bring’ forth: boughs like a plant.” 
Job, xiv. 7—9. This was a precious reflection: and I cherished 
it'as comfort from the Lorp. My anticipated voyage had now an 
interest altogether new, and I felt that [should be compensated 
for any efforts, if I might be the instrument of rescuing this young 
man from ruin, and of gladdening the hearts of his aged, and most 
worthy parents, by witnessing his return to virtue and true hap- 
piness. 

In reflections like.these, the hours of-night wore away; and 
when I came with my companions, in the morning, to the room 
which we had left, we found the old man and. his wife at the fire. 
The thought now first occurred to me that we had together oc- 
cupied all their beds. It was so: but apology, or an expression 
of regret, was utterly forbidden. A good breakfast awaited us; 
and by the assistance of the old man and his eldest son, the stage 
coach was soon in readiness, and we were prepared to resume our 
journey. 

I soon sailed for Liverpool, from whence I was bound to the 
North-West Coast. I have no wish to write a narrative of my 
voyage, for considered simply as a voyage, it was not more interest- 
mg than have been a hundred other long voyages. But a short 
account of Charles Grafton, may perhaps be useful to'some young 
sailors; and in the course of it, 1 would very respectfully offer a few 
remarks to masters, which I can only wish may be as candidly re- 
ceived as they are kindly intended. 

We left New-York at the close of April; and on the 20th of 
May were in the river Mersey. Not a day, nor I can safely say, 
for many hours together, was the image of the venerable distressed 
farmer and his wife, absent from my mind ; and inconsiderate as 
I could not but sometimes think that I had been, in awakening in 
these parents even a hope’ that I might bring their child to them, 
I was resolved not to enter a port, nor to visit a vessel, without in- 
quiring for him. T’o seek for a sailor, without knowing even to 
which quarter of the globe he had sailed, seems indeed, an almost 
hopeless enterprize. But I had given my word, and was deter- 
mined to be faithful to it. When I accomplish an important ob- 
ject, and especially when I have many times secretly iodked to Gon, 
with the hope that I should not be disappointed, I feel what all the 
reasonings of the world could not disprove to me, that to Gop f 
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owe my happiness, and that he has a claim to my best gratitude, 
Aship arrived from Holland, only the day before I was to 
sail, and I took the earliest opportunity of making my last 

tion. Fora moment my happmess was complete. The first 

son whom I saw was Charles Grafton. It is possible, under 
circumstances, that I might not have known him, But the habit 
which [ had acquired of thinking of him, with his resemblance of 
his father, whose countenance I can never forget, made me in- 
santly remember him. Have I found you? said I. But recollect- 
ing that my first business was with the captain, I immediately in- 
quired for him. 

The business was soon settled between us; and through the 
kindness of captain L———, Charles’s asc to the plan was 
only necessary to its accomplishment. this there was but lit- 
tle difficulty ; and before evening, he was in my ship... A friend 
Was with me who was just returning to America ; and I wrote the 
following note:--- 


TO MR. J. GRAFTON. ree 
My Dear Sr, ‘a 


Your son is with me. I shall not probably return for two years, 
but depend upon it, I shall not forget my promise; and I hope yet 
again to enjoy your brown loaf and black jug under circumstances 
in which they will furnish a sweeter repast than the best spread 
tables of the world. Accept my affectionate remembrance and 
best wishes. Ge 


My first object was to gain the confidence of Charles Grafton. 
His attachment to me, and my influence over him, might follow 
of course. ‘Captain L.——, said that he was a very sailor. I 
soon found him also to be grateful. A fortnight p: after leavi 
Liverpool, during which | showed him all the kindness whi 
was consistent with his situation ; andI had him im the evenings 
seyeral times in the cabin. On these occasions, and when alone 
together, I gave him the advice which I thought that he most 
needed ; referred him tenderly to the unhappiness of his past life; 
and without suggesting to him that 1 had seen his parents, drew 
from him. the acknowledgment, that he had not seen them for 
more than four years, A serious recollection of his father and 
mother affected him deeply, and he began to lament his new en- 
gagement, because it prevented him from returnmg to them. I 
occasionally threw out suggestions, of the anxiety of parents, 
when their children have been long absent; of the happiness of 
parents in the virtue, and their misery in the misconduct of their 
children ; and of the joy with which a father and mother must re- 
ceive a child, who they. had feared was perhaps lost to them for 
ever. The reflection was sometimes as much as he could-bear; 
and so desirous did he become, if there should be an 2pportunity 
of working his way immediately to America, that I one evening 
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said to him, “Suppose, Charles, you could get to your native 
country again, would you go home ?” 

“ Would I, Sir? O certainly. It is now the only blessing 
which I ask of heaven, to see my old father and mother.” 

« But four years,’’ said I, “is a long time. Perhaps—it is pos- 
sible—should you arrive that you might not see them.” 

“ The thought, Sir, is misery. [{ cannot endure it. I have 
been indeed a wretch. But the prayer which [ learned at my_ 
mother’s knees, 1 have hardly failed of saying, at least on ship 
board, as often as I have thrown myself into my hammock. But 
perhaps I have been the murderer of that mother; of as good a. 
father, as was ever given to a child.” 

I let him give full vent to these strong feelings. At length he 

said, “ What would I not give—what would I not do—but for ar 
hour to see them?’ “ And what would you do,” I replied, “ could 
you but hear from them? “Is it possible?” said he. “ It is in- 
deed, I have seen them, and in a short time they will know that 
you are with me.” “ My Gop, I thank thee!” he exclaimed with 
as strong devotion, as I believe could be felt by man. I explained 
to him the circumstances which had introduced me to his parents, 
and my promise of endeavouring to find him. “ And now, Charles,” 
said I, « go to your hammock.” “Thank you, Sir,” he replied; 
“cand, if you will allow it, at another time, I will give you some ac- 
count of myself, which will at least be a relief to my own mind; 
and enable me, with greater advantage, to put myself under your 
future direction.” 
_ A few evenings afterwards, while sittmg m the cabin with my 
first mate, who had been as much indebted as myself to the hos- 
pitality of the good people, and who was scarcely less desirous of 
contributing to the restoration of their child to them, I sent for 
Charles, and, bidding him to sit, assured him, if this voyage.should 
be accomplished, as [ hoped and believed that it would be, that he 
should never want a friend, while we could assist him. Since he 
had heard of his parents, and that they knew his present situation, 
he had become comparatively happy. And now, Sir,” said he, 
« if it will be convenient for you to hear me, I will give you a short 
account of myself; and not to excuse my conduct, for I feel how 
guilty it has been, but in some small measure to repay a kindness, 
to which I have not been accustomed. 

“ I left the house of my parents at fifteen, entirely ignorant of 
the world, but with a restlessness of disposition, which could not 
be satisfied with the occupations of a farm. I had seen sailors, 
and heard of the sea, and I wished also to see other countries. 
Painful as I saw that it was to those whom I ought to have leved 
better than life, 1 pleaded my wishes so earnestly, that I at last 
gained thei consent. I slung my pack, therefore, and, in com- 
pany with a neighbour, went to New. York; and, being large and ~ 
stout of my age, and, as I was then told, having an honest face, | 
soon shipped myself for London, to return the followmg spring. 


i 


It was a bad beginning, Sir. I was thrown in among a crew, in 
which I heard the Packt ited profaneness, and in which I saw viee 
in all its horrors. And horrible, indeed, it then was to my young” 
mind. My spirits sunk; and I would at that time have given a 
hundred ships, had I possessed them, to have returned to that dear 
abode, which I had so foolishly forsaken. But it was too late. 
Being the only new hand on board, except one, who had been dif 
ferently educated, my simplicity of language and manners exposed 
me perpetually to ridicule ; and, pardon me, Sir, very soon after 
sailing, I found myself deprived of the last hope which I had in- ~ 
dulged of security, in findmg the Captain, as far as I could judge, 
as unprincipled as my messmates. Could I at this time have found 
in him a friend, a protector, and guide, I might have kept ey ay 
solution. But, though he would sometimes treat me with ki 
ness, he would praise me with the most profane expressions ; and 
with heavy curses, at the same time, upon any who had displeased 
him. By degrees, however, as I became more and more accus- 
tomed to expressions, which at first chilled my blood, and made 
me wonder that Gop should bear with the wretches who used them, 
I began to return, in kind, the language which I received ; and m 
six months I was not, in this respect, very far behind my compa- 
nions. [ was now, more and more, th to be a man among 
them; and as I was behind no one in activity, and readiness for 
duty, I was acknowledged to be a good sailor, and received on all 
hands my full share of commendation. Thus at the end of my 
first voyage, I had got far enough in the road to ruin, to have 
secured my very speedy destruction, but for the effects, small as 
they were, of a visit to my parents.”” And such, Charles,” said 
I, «I believe are generally the beginnings of eyil. _ Vicious exam- 
ple is the great destroyer; and a young sailor must have great 
firmness of character to resist it. It is well for you that you re- 
turned to your parents.” ait 

«“ The change in my character, Sir, was at once seen and deep- 
ly felt by them. I had never heard, till I used it, a profane ex- 
pression under the roof of my father. I now wanted too, my allow- 
ance of grog ; and having money, I went where I could obtain and 
enjoy it. But how different were now my father’s house and the 
society of my parents, brother and sister, from what they had 
been! This feeling humbled me and made me wretched, and 
awakened a solemn resolution to reform. . I saw and felt that 
there is no true happiness, but in virtue and religion. The last 
half of the month which I passed at. home, seemed to have restor- 
ed to the hearts of the best of parents, the peace of which I had 
robbed them ; and I left them again;anxious indeed, but not en- 
tirely without hope, that their fond expectations would not be 
wholly disappointed. 

“T shipped myself for Liverpool, intending to return with the 
vessel ; but here again I was unfortunate. We had, in many re- 
spects a better master; but while there was no quarrelling, he 
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neither checked profaneness nor indecency in his crew. Upon our 
artival, being occisionally permitted with others to go on shore, 
I suffered myself to be led into scenes of vice, of which, with all 
that I had heard, I had scarcely formed a conception. The image 
of my father and mother now rose before me; and the last words 
of my revered mother, as she examined my pack, that she might 
be certain she had not forgotten my Bible, ‘ Remember this blessed 
book, my dear boy: and may Gop keep you from temptation ! 
often rose to my remembrance. But I went a second and a third 
time ; and being persuaded to gamble for a small stake, I adven- 
tured upon a larger; and in hearing vile conversation, I learned 
to converse vilely. Glad was I, therefore, to hear that our voyage 
was to have a new direction. I had lost my wages; was poor in 
clothes ; and felt myself to have become corrupted ; and I had 
ene what? the reputation of being a good fellow.- We sailed 
or India. Often was I disgusted with my messmates, and abhorred 
myself; and sometimes, taking my Bible, I would pass a part of 
the Lorn’s day in reading it. But even then I found it necessary 
either to give up my Bible, or the course of life which I was 
leading. I could not, while profaning the name of Gop, and de- 
praving my heart, findpleasure in reading the book, in which the 
judgments of Gop, against those who continue in sin, are so plainly 
written. In joing my companions, therefore, and in imitating 
their examples, I cast away the only anchor of hope: and inre- 
turning home at seventeen years of age, I was afloat upon the 
world, exposed to every wind of passion, and driven by each in 
every direction to whieh it blew. I went home again for a few 
days; exposed myself in all my profligate dispositions and habits; 
almost broke the hearts of my parents, brother and sister; and a 
miserable, but not a returning sinner, I sought for peace, by en- 


sae e to forget them. 
«“ For the third time, I left my native country, and was absent 


nearly two years. But how shall I relate it? I returned again, saw 
the misery into which I had brought my father and mother ; was 
again entreated to remain with them; saw my brother just happi- 
Sane in the neighbourhood ; and my only sister apparently in a 

eclining state ; and yet I was unreformed. Gop forgive the hard- 
ness of my heart! I was then twenty. One night [ came home, 
after having been absent two days ; and in passing as silently as [ 
could, that 1 might not awaken the family, I was stopped at my fa- 
ther’s door. I heard his voice, and it was the voice of prayer. I 
listened and heard him pray for myself’ Had Iseen him at that 
moment, [ should have made full confession, and implored his for- 
giveness. But wearied and exhausted I crept to my bed. In this 
state of character, I left him ; and no poor wretch has passed the 
last four years more miserably than Ihave. For some time before 
I saw you, Sir, I had been desirous, should a good opportunity pre- 
sent, of returning to America ; and I can hardly account for it, in 
the state of mind in which I then was, that I did not refuse the 
voyage which you proposed to me.” 


et 
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el much they might do, in restraining vice, and enco 
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“ The advantages of a pious education, Charles,” said I, « are 
never to be estimated. For your good purposes, you are much in- 
debted, under Gop, to the instructions of your father and mother.” 

“TJ feel it, Sir,’’ said he ; “ for I know not, but for them, what I 
might have become. Often has the blood thrilled through my 
frame, at a sudden recollection of them, in the midst of some guilty 
indulgence; and even when I had not one serious thought of Gop, 
the remembrance of home, and the thought that all whom I most 
loved, might have sunk in death under the wounds which I had 
given them; or if alive, that they were mourning for me with 
more bitter tears than they would have shed over my grave— 
than they did shed over the grave of my beloved brother—has 
made my hammock a bed of thorns, and my hours of watching to 
be full of agony. The prodigal son left his father’s house, to seek 
for happiness in free indulgence of his evil propensities; but when 
he had tasted the bitter fruits of sin, he found no place so desira- 
ble ; and therefore he says, ‘ How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough, and to spare, and I perish with hunger?’ Luke 
xv. 17. But four months ago, I sailed with the best crew, except 
your own, which J ever known. Captain D was a man of 
principle, and felt it to be his duty to do what he could for the im- 
provement of his sailors. In this ship, Sir, I sailed three months. 
On Sunday morning, after breakfast, and again before supper, we 
were called to prayers ; and every man was not only encouraged 
on that day to read his Bible, but useful books were lent to any 
one who would ask for them. To Capt. D———, Sir, lowe 
more than if he had saved my life. In the prayers which I heard. 
him read, I learned how to ask the forgiveness of Gop, through 
the Saviour, who died for sinners; and I had not been long with 
him, before I secretly resolved, ‘I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son’ If 
all masters, Sir, were like Capt. D , there would be, I be- 
lieve, comparatively few abandoned sailors.” 

The difficulties of a sea-faring life seem to require that men 
should go early to sea, and while yet young be inured to its hard- 
ships; and some of the duties of a ship seem to require young and 
active persons. Those who are entrusted by merchants with so 
much valuable property, are at the same time entrusted by Gop 
with what is of far greater moment—even the principles and 
morals of some immortal souls. The authority of a ship-master is, 
id ought to be, complete ; and so is his responsibility ; but shall 


me chant require a strict account of ship and cargo, and expect 


he captain to use care and fidelity? And shall not Gop require 
an account? We know from the words of our Lorp himself « to 
who h is given, of him shall be much required.” Luke xii. 48, 


Pi 


even so, Charles,” said I; “and I wish that all masters 


tue in their crews, I am not ashamed to acknowledge, 
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[feel accountable for the good which I have an opportunity of do- 
_ img among the men who are under my care.” 

“O, Su,” said he, «if [had first sailed with you, or with Capt. 
D——., I might now have hada ship to command. I should 
not have caused the best parents to be ashamed of me; andI 
might have led as happy a life as any man. There is no one, Sir, 
who needs a friend more than a young sailor ; and though a true 
friend may sometimes be found in a messmate, it is not like having a 
friend in a master, to whom the whole crew look up for an example.” 

“No,” said I, “it is not; and I have always liked to ship a few 
few hands, and to have young men with me, that I might give them 
such assistance as I could. But as you have drunk deep enough 
ofthe cup of vice, to know the bitterness of its dregs, I hope that 
you will never raise it to your lips again. And I am sorry to add 
any thing to what you have already suffered ; but there is one cir- 
cumstance of your father’s family, of which you appear yet to be 
ignorant. When you were last with me, I said nothing to you of 
your sister.” 

He appeared, at that moment, to feel the very chill of death. 

“Be comforted, my good fellow, said I, “and ‘grateful to Gon, 
who has enabled you so far to return to Him. He will meet his re- 
turning children while yet a great way off ; and in a life of obedi- 
ence to His will, you may’be assured of security and peace. Jesus 
Curist died for us, that we might not live unto ourselves, 
butuntohim. Persevere then ; and if heaven prosper our design, 
I doubt not that I shall have the pleasure of presenting you to your 
parents,'a more valuable acquision to their hearts, than would be 
the treasures of India. But the joy in your father’s house will be 
nothing, compared with the joy that shail be in the presence of the 
angels of Gop, if you truly repent of all your transgressions, and 
pray to that Saviour who died on the cross for you, that he would 
pardon all your sins, and enable you by his Holy Spirit to lead a 
new life-”” 

I have said, that I mean not to write a narrative of my voyage. 
It was like other voyages, except only, that I believe it was hap- 
pier than are many, which are equally prosperous. I had an or- 
derly and a cheerful crew; and every endeavour to establish good 
manners and morals among them, was a means of attaching them 
to my person and interest; and of securing their fidelity. I did 
not allow any profaneness, nor did I find it difficult to prevent it ; 
and the religious worship was observed, I think, with as much se- 
riousness as upon the land. A better sailor than Charles Grafton, " 
was never shipped; and I believe that I may now say, by ee 
were few better men. We traded upon the North West Coast ; 
went to China, and exchanged our furs for teas; and then returned 
to New York. Having there completed my buisness, I deter- 
mined, in the strictness of the letter, to fulfill my promise. — a 

I took Charles with me in the stage coach; and having arrived — 

'at the house of his brother, we unloaded our baggage. Twas un- — 
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willing suddenly to excite too strong emotions in the hearts of che 
aged and excellent parents. The meeting of the brothers was one 
of the most interesting sights that I have ever witnessed. Charles 
now carried in his face the lines of a character not to be mistaken. 
With the ruddiness of health, there was also the purity of virtue. 
After allowing a few moments to the indulgence of fraternal affec- 
tion, I proposed that the brothers should keep themselves at a short 
distance, while I first entered the house of their father. My letter 
had been received. I knocked at the door. It was opened by the old 
man. He eagerly seized my hand ; but looking out with a sort of 
convulsive gaze, cried, “ My boy !” “He is safe,” said I, «and well, 
but let me enter.” My words caught the ear of his wife ; and spring- 
ing towards me, she cried, “« Where! where !” *«* My good friends,” 
said I, “be assured that he is well, and will soon be with you; and 
is all which parents can desire. But permit me to detain you for a 
moment, and all your wishes shall be satisfied.””. The old man fell 
upon my neck. The good woman sunk into a chair; and almost 
breathless with expectation, was unable to utter a word. 1 waited 
a moment ; and then begging them to remain where they were, 1 
went to the door and called “Charles!” He was immediately in 
the house. The scene which followed I can no more describe 
than forget. Once more | wept with this good old man; but they 
were now tears of joy. The bliss of that hour was full; and it 
has since sweetened many hours of my life. : 

There are many sailors, who, like Charles Grafton, early quit- 
ting the paternal roof, and entering the service young, become cor- 
rupted by bad example ; who might have been saved from a vici- 
ous and miserable life, and from an untimely death had those good 
principles and affections, first formed at home, been cherished by the 
master to whose care they are entrusted. To excite attention to. 
these young men, 1 have been induced to write this little history. 
Even after they have become depraved, early impressions may be- 
come revived by care and attention, and could any master or any 
sailor feel for one moment the joy of having. been instrumental to 
such a restoration, and of seeing a recovered child in the arm of 
_ his parents, who had feared that he was lost tothem for ever, they 
would lose no favourable opportunity of guarding these young men 
from vice, or of endeavouring to effect their reformation. 

The parents of Charles Grafton died within a few hours of each 
other. Till that time I was well acquainted with the progress of 
his character, and it equalled all my expectations. He shewed by 
his conduct, as well as by his words, that his heart was changed by 
the power of Gon’s Holy Spirit. He sailed soon after; and as the 
vessel has not since been heard from, he 1s probably no longer in 
this world. But as we know that the Lorn Jesus Curist is exalted 
a Prince and a Saviour, to grant repentance and remission of sins, SO 
may we hope and trust, that if Charles has left this world, he has en- 
tered another, which is far better, where there is neither sin or sor- 
row, but where he, with his beloved parents, will have fulness of - 
joy and ploasures for evermore. No, 134. 


a [No. 137.] 
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A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Seek ye the Lornpy while He may be found; call ye upon Him while He 
is near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and Jet him returnun to the Lorp, and He will have mercy upon 
him; and to our Gon, for He will abundantly pardon. Isaiah, lv. 6,7. 


As the humane and benevolent Mr. Was one mornin 
sitting upon the bench of justice, in the town-hall of a large an 
populous sea-port town, fulfilling the arduous duties of a chief ma- 
pistrate, a young woman of an interesting appearance, bearing the 

symptoms of advanced consumption, was led in by two females, the 
_ wives of two sailors. There was that peculiarity in her manners 
and appearance, which at once produced a favourable impression, 
united with christian commiseration, in the mind of the worthy 
mayor. It was not difficult to perceive that she had been accus- 
tomed to associate with those wretched females who parade ou1 
streets of an evening, endeavouring to ensnare the young and in- 
experienced into the paths of sin and ruin. The purport of her 
application was to entreat the magistrate to allow her an asylum in 
the parish poor-house, there to await the issue of her complaint, 
Her parish she stated to be two hundred miles distant: if she re- 
covered sufficiently for the journey she should wish to be passed 
on; but the conviction of her mind was, that the days of her life 
‘were rapidly hastening to an end, and that soon she should be 
numbered with the dead. After some conversation between the 
gentlemen on the bench, it was determined to grant her request 
immediately, ait could be too easily seen that her continuance in 
this world would not be of long duration. On making their deter- 
mination known to the poor applicant, she expressed, with much 
feeling, her gratitude for their kindness; and was then led out in 
the same manner in which she entered the hall, and conducted to 

the poor-house. 

The impression which this scene made on the mind of Mr. 

—— was not obliterated ly the removal of the afflicted young 
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woman from his presence. There was something so truly affect. 
ing in her situation and circumstances, that it interested thie best 
feelings of his heart; but while he felt much for her bodily suffer. 
ings, he was much more concerned for her spiritual and eternal 
interests. 
Under the influence of these feelings he called on the clerg 

of the parish, who was always ready to visit the sick and afflicted, 
to whom he related the above particulars, requesting him to pay a 
visit to the object of his care and solicitude ; with his characteristic 
benevolence he also left some money, to obtain for her those addi- 
tional comforts which the limited means of the poor-house did not 
allow. The same afternoon, accompanied by a friend, the clergy- 
man set out on his errand of mercy, and proceeded to the poor- 
house. .On inquiring for Mary, they were directed up stairs, to 


the sick ward, on entering which they saw, at the farther end, a — 


young woman, sitting at a table, reading her Bible. Supposing 
her to be the object of their search, they went forward and address- 
ed her: she informed them she was not the person, but pointed to 
2 bed in another part of the room, where sat poor Mary, who was 
greatly surprised and agitated on finding herself accosted by stran- 
gers. She attempted to rise, but the exertion was too much, and 
she sank down upon the foot of the bed. Unlike the generality of 
such females—her dress was remarkably clean and neat—her 
manners were respectful and modest, and her countenance exhi- 
bited marks of inward goncern and sorrow, all which tended to in- 
erease the interest of the visitors in her behalf, while the state of 
her health awakened feelings of an indescribable kind: to see a 
young interesting woman rapidly sinking beneath the influence of 
disease, and hastening to her eternal state, must always excite feel- 


~ 


ings of sympathy ; but in this case, to view her in such a condition, — 
ignorant also of her spiritual state—without a right knowledge of — 


Gop, resting her hope of acceptance before Him upon some con- 
fused notions of his mercy, but not knowing the way through which 
mercy flows to repenting sinners, was sufficient to affect their 
minds in a manner which it is impossible to express, The follow- 
ing is a brief account of her early life, as related to the visitors. 
Mary the eldest of three children, was born in the north of Eng- 
Jand. Scarcely had she attained her seventh year, when it pleased 


ee 


Gen to remove her mother out of this world. Her father, a man — 


of loose ir-sr.oral character, soon afterwards leaving his home and 
abandoning nis family, her brother and sister were taken charge ot 
by the parish, and Mary was received into the family of her aunt, 
by whom she was brought up, but alas! not “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lorn.” No effort was made to teach her to 
read—no care was taken to bring her to Church, nor any endea- 
vours made to instil religious principles in her youthful mind. With 
this relation she continued to reside, till she was seventeen ; igno- 
rant of every thing good, unaccustomed to parental restraint and 
admonition, and mninfiuenced by the fear of Gop. At this early 
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period she became acquainted with a young man, for whom she 
formed a strong attachment, and at whose repeated solicitations 
she was unhappily prevailed upon to leave her aunt’s roof, and ac- 
company him to this town, where she had not long been ere he 
deserted her, and went to sea. / 

“ The beginning of sin is indeed as the letting out of water ;” 
and being thus drawn aside from the path of-virtue, and without a 
friend to warn or assist her, it is not surprising that Mary, instead 
of returning from the error of her way, sunk deeper into sin, and- 
that falling’ into the hands of wicked and designing persons, she 
was induced to enter on a course of more iniquitous living. Thus 
she continued to “walk in the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion” for several years; when He who “hath no pleasure in the | 
death of the wicked, but rather that they should return unto Him 
and live,” was pleased, by the infliction of a painful and distressing 
illness, to arrest her in her self-destroying career, and cause it to be 
the means of leading her mind to the consideration of those 
“things which made for her everlasting peace.”” She continued 
in this state of mind for two years, often indeed desiring to escape 
from her companions, and to apply to the magistrates for admission 
into the poor-house,—but was always dissuaded from doing so by 
those about her, who told her that such application would be in 
vain. Her weakness of body however rapidly increasing, and her 
conscience becoming increasingly alarmed, she determined to 
make the effort; which at length through the assistance of the 
two women, before-mentioned, who pitied her situation, she was 
enabled to accomplish. The success that attended her application 
has been already related. ; 


PART Ut. 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O Gop, thou wilt not despise. Psalm li. 17. 


The publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven; but smote upon his breast, saying, Gop be merciful to me a sinner: 
I tell you this man went down to his house justiffed rather than the other, 
for every one that.exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exaited. Luke xviii. 13, 14. 


Ir is peculiarly pleasing and delightful to contrast the state 
of things in the present day with what they were thirty years 
since, with respect to the religious instruction of the children of 
the poor. Almost in every town and village are institutions esta- 

_blished to promote the present and eternal welfare of the young ; 
and strenucus indeed are the efforts made by the clergy to direct, 


. 
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and by the teachers to instil into their tender minds the rudiments 
of learning and the great and important truths of revelation. Oh! 
may the divine blessing rest more abundantly on these benevolent 
exertions, and make them instrumental to “the instruction of 
many in righteousness !” 

*I have been led to these reflections by the case of Mary, who, 
it will be recollected, was not taught to read, and in whose parish, 
when she was a child, neither District nor Sunday School was to 
be found. To this, united with the indifference of her Aunt as to 
her absence from Church, is to be attributed the ignorance she 
manifested on all subjects of religious importance. Yet amidst 
the-darkness that enveloped her mind, there were some enlight- 
ening rays, denoting an awakened conscience, and a conviction of 
her great sinfulness. Hence she invariably spoke of herself as a 
great sinner—a sinner of no common class, and that in a manner 
which evinced real and heartfelt sorrow. On being asked, “ Did 
you ever reflect on the sinfulness of your conduct?” she answer- 
ed, “Oh yes, sir, frequently: for the last two years I have been 
miserable because of my sins, and often attempted to escape from 
the scenes of iniquity, but was prevented.” “ Did you never go to 
a place of worship?’ ‘Ah! sir,” she replied, with a deep sigh, 
“persons of my unhappy description seldom think of going to 
church.” Do you know you are an accountable being?” «I have 

“heard the Bible read two or three times, sir,’’ was her answer, 
seemingly not knowing what tosay. “Can you give any account 
of what you heard read?’ She could not give any account. “Yeu 
confess you are a sinner—how, then, do you expect to be saved ?” 
In a manner impossible to describe she exclaimed, “I hope there 
is mercy, sir! I hope there is mercy ! Gop is merciful! I know 
the Lorn’s Prayer—I pray for mercy—I am sorry for my sins—I 

~am sorry for my sins!’ How affecting it is to see the sinner la- 
bouring under the guilt of sin, but ignorant of the way in which 
Gop exercises mercy. This was the case with Mary. She felt 
her sins to be grievous, and found the burden of them intolerable ; 
and she had been told that Gop was merciful, and hoped that He 
would be merciful to her. She now knew that Gop was just as 
well as merciful; that Divine Justice required satisfaction for sin, 
ere mercy could be shown to the sinner; but she knew not the 
way whereby this was effected,—nor how “ Gop could be just, and 
the justifier of them that believed in Jesus.” She was ignorant 
that He alone is “the way, the truth, and the life;” and that 
“none can come to the Father but by Him.” It was necessary, 
therefore, to tell her that Gop had declared, that “the soul that 
sinned it should die ;” and to point out the nature and consequences 
of sin. The spiritual nature of His holy, just, and good law— 
the least departure from which, even in thought, brought us in 
guilty before Him, was laid open to her ; while the violation of the 
seventh commandment was especially noticed, though with as much 
tenderness as was consistent with faithfulness. These momentous 
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truths were all new to Mary ; she became more sensible of her real 
situation, and the tears of penitence flowed fast down her pallid 
cheeks. Who can describe the feelings of that soul, which after 
a long course of iniquity is aroused and brought to a conviction of 
its sinfulness by the Hoty Guosr? It was impossible to behold 
the deep distress of this young woman without emotion ; but while 
the clergyman felt deeply for her, and recognized in her bitter grief 
the sad fruits of an unholy life, he also saw therein that “godly sor- 
row which worketh repentance unto salvation not to be repented 
of;” he knew that this sorrow was needful before she could find 
comfort and peace; and that the same gracious hand which had 
bruised could also bind up the broken heart, and in his own time 
restore health to her afflicted soul. He now spoke of Curist, the 
Saviour of sinners; but Mary knew hardly any thing of Curist; 
she had never heard of the love of Gop in sending his beloved Son 
into the world to die for sinners; she had never been told of the 
prace and compassion of the Lorp Jesus, who came from heaven, 
“to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

It may appear strange that any one in a Christian country 
should be thus ignorant of the way of salvation. But alas! this is 
not a solitary instance ; those who are accustomed to visit the sick 
poor find too many such; so gross is that darkness which yet. 
covers the minds of some even in this distinguished land’ of Gos- 
pel light and knowledge. 

The worthy pastor then told Mary of the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. He showed and explained to her that Gop, beholding the 
lost and miserable condition of man, and seemg that mankind coule 
never make satisfaction for their’sins, was so moved with love am 
pity towards them, that “ He gave his only begotten Son,” to di 
for their sins ; “that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.’ He taught her from the Scriptures 
that the Lozp Jesus Curisr laid aside His glory, which he hae 
with the Faruer before the world was, and took upon Him ou 
nature, and “became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross; that “he made thereby a full, perfect, and sufficient satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world ;” that He himself invites 
all who “are weary and heavy laden” with sin and suffering to 
“ come unto Him,” and promises to “give them rest;” and further 
assures al] that come to Him in the way that he has appointed, 
“that He will in no wise cast them out.’ Various other passages, 
showing forth His grace and mercy, were then read, and his will- 
ingness to receive repenting prodigals was enlarged upon; for 
Mary could receive scarcely any comfort at this time, even from 
these gracious words. She was encouraged to cast herself, in faith 
and repentance, upori the mercy of Gop in Curist Jesus ; and to 
pray that the Hoty Spiriz, the Comforter, might bring comfort 
and consolation to her troubled spirit. When they rose up to go 
away, Mary expressed most thankfully her gratitude for their kind- 
ness in calling on her; and earnestly begged them to call again 
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soon. After promising they would, they left the chamber of sicx- 
ness, thankful to Gop who had conducted their steps thither 
From this time to her death she was regularly visited - the 
clergyman, who had the happiness of seeing his charge gradually 
become better acquainted with “the things that accompany salva- 
tion ;” while the work of divine grace upon her heart was becom- 
ing more apparent. She became more encouraged to call upon 
Gop, in humble hope, that He would not cast_her away from him. 
She felt more powerfully impressed with the iove and compassion 
of the Lorp Jesus Curist, to repentant sinners; and, now and 
then, could, taough with much fear and trembling, look unto Him 
as an all-sufficient Saviour; the outward man was daily decay- 
ing; her cough became more distressing ; and this, together with 
excessive weakness, often prevented her speaking. Atthe request 
of the clergyman, the young woman before referred to frequently 
read the Scriptures to her; the rest of her time was mostly occu- 
pied in prayer, while her continued cry was “Gop be merciful to 
mea sinner.” Itwas truly affecting to witness the distress of mind 
of this young woman on account of her smfulness. On one occa- 
sion she was almost overwhelmed with the sense of herguilt. On 
the clergyman observing, that all present were sinners im the sight 
of Gop, she exclaimed, “O, sir, but not such sinners as [am! O! 
I’ve been a great sinner!” Language cannot describe the painful 
scene; her eyes, streaming with tears, were raised to heaven, 
while the agony of her soul seemed almost insupportable. What 
could be done but direct her to Hw, who “is able to save to the 
uttermost. ali that come unto Gop by Him;” and to assure her that 
He is both ready and willing to pardon repenting sinners even 
though their sins are many and great. Oh, the richness, the ful- 
ness, the suitableness of the Gospel of peace! how joyful its tid- 
ings—how comfortable its provisions for the broken-hearted sin- 
ner! Mary heard it not in vain; hope began todawn upon her 
troubled soul; she tried to look up to Gop, and her heart was moved 
at stl mercy to sinners. She then became more calm and tran- 
quil. f 
The case of this young woman had excited great interest among 
those in the same ward. All were in tears on witnessing the 
scene just described, and many aserious thougt it produced. The 
clergyman, pointing to the sick bed of Mary, spoke of the evil of 
sin and its bitter consequences. He reminded them, too, of their 
approaching end, and affectionately urged them, to Jay these things 
to heart, and to seek for mercy, through their Saviour, while it was 
offered. Afterwards he invited those persons to join with him in 
calling upon Gop on behalf of poor Mary, and all readily united in 
bowing their knees atthe footstool of Divine grace and mercy. 
Mary, who before had never heard prayer offered up for her, jomned 
with deep solemnity in the service, frequentiy with weeping eyes 
crying earnestly for mercy. And did not the supplications which 
were then made enter into the ears of the Lorn? Can it be sup- 
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posed that Gop, “who is rich in mercy unto allthem that call upon 
Him,” would cast out the prayer of this poor destitute? Oh! no; 
that gracious Bere who has caused the soul to feel its need of 
mercy, and tocry for it through the merits of his dear Son, has 
promised to regard its petitions. While we have such numerous 
promises made to the penitent sinner in the word of Gop, and such 

cious invitations to call upon him, and He will hear us, be it our 
delightful employ to tell such again and again, that no one who thus 
seeks him shall seek his face in vain, but that He assuredly will 
hear, and in His own time answer their cry. 


PART IQ. 


It is appointed unto men once to die; but after this the judgment. Hed. ix. 27. 

O death, where is thy sting? O grave, whereisthy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to Gop, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lorp Jesus Curist. 1 Cor. xv. 55—57. 


THERE are few scenes more solemn and impressive, or more 
calculated to awaken serious reflection. than a death-bed. Would 
we form a right estimate of the world with all its boasted pleasures 
and gratifications, let us hasten to the couch of its dying votaries, 
and we shall witness a most affecting comment upon the words of 
heavenly wisdom: “The sting of deathis sin.’ But would we 
observe the efficacy of true reiigion, where shall we see its advan- 
tages, its blessedness, displayed as at the dying bed of the true 
Christian? ‘To him death has Jost its sting, for his sins have been 
washed away “in the fountai opened for sin and uncleanness ;” 
his soul has been renewed unto holiness by the power and grace 
of the Hoty Srrrir; and he can rejoice in the prospect of putting 
off his earthly tabernacle, knowing that he has a house prepared 
for him “ eternal in the heavens ;” and that when he departs hence 

- it will be to be “ with Curist” his Saviour and Redeemer for 
ever. On Him is his dependence fixed ; in him does his hope cen- 
tre, and hence arise that joy and peace which enable him, when 
fiesh and heart fail, to exclaim with David, «Though I waik 
through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me: Thyrodand Thy staff they comfort me.” 

But by all who have been redeemed by the precious blood of 
Curist this strong consolation is not experienced: yet when we 
perceive a thorough renunciation of self-confidence, a deep and 
abiding sense of their own unworthiness, with a simple, unmixed 
reliance upon the mercy of Gop in Curist Jesus, we have no 
ground for concluding that such weak and timid disciples have no 
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part in the blessings of salvation, but we rather have cause to bless ~ 


Gop, for having given them even these evidences of His grace and 
mercy. Indeed we ought not to expect that any should be able, 
on the verge of eternity, without doubt or fear, to “rejoice in hope 
of the glory of Gop,” or, at that solemn season, to enjoy “ perfect 
peace,” except those who have walked before the Lerp for many 
years. But still this does not destroy our hope for those who have 
been brought to true repentance, and to the knowledge of Curis, 
even at the eleventh hour. Happy, inexpressibly happy are those 
who have remembered their Creator in the days of their youth, 
and have not forsaken his testimonies in the time of age. The 
grace that first guided their erring feet imto the way of peace, in 
youth, and has kept them walking in the “ narrow path that leads 
to everlasting life,” is equally, and in many respects more, magni- 
fied in their preservation than in the conversion of one who has 
been long, “ walking in the road that leads to destruction,” but who 
has been turned from evil ways, and purified by its influence in the © 
furnace of affliction.. And let none flatter themselves that they 
may continue to walk in the ways of sin and unrighteousness, and 
expect that when sickness and death arrive, they shall then be able 
to secure that mercy which now they trifle with. In what num- 
berless cases has it appeared that those who have refused to seek 
the Lorp in the days of health and prosperity have found that aw- 
ful declaration verified in their own experience, “Because I have 
called and ye have refused; I have stretched out my hand and no 
man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof; I also will laugh at your calamity; I 
will mock when your fear cometh: when your fear cometh as de- 
solation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind: when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you! Then shall they call upon 
me, but J will not answer : they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me: for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel they despised 
all my reproof. Therefore they shall eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices.” ( Prov. i. 24—31. 
“ Now is the accepted time: behold now is the day of salvation.” 
“ To-pay, while it is called to-day, harden not your hearts.” But 
I hasten to the closing scene of Mary’s life. 

The day preceding her death the clergyman, with the friend 
who was present at their first interview, entered for the last time 
the chamber of sickness. On approaching the bed, they were told 
that Mary was asleep. Expecting she would soon awake, they 
sat down. They could not look upon her wasted frame, her sunk- 
en eyes, and pallid cheeks, without being much affected; they were 
consoled, however, with the hope that she was truly and sincerely 
penitent, and was resting all her expectations for mercy upon that 
one “foundation which Gop hath laid in Zion,” even upon the 
merits of his dear Son. It afforded them satisfaction also to know, 
that she had wanted nothing that could contribute to her comfort. 
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Just then the nurse came up to them, and said to the clergyman, 
“Q, sir, Iam glad you are come ; poor Mary has been so wishing to 
see you: she hada dreadful fit about an hour ago, and we thought 

she would have died: she thought so too, for, when a little revived, 
she expressed her fear that she should never see you again in this 
world ; and charged me to tell you how grateful she felt for all you 
had done both for her soul and body.” Ina few minutes the poor 
sufferer opened her eyes, and, on recognizing the visitors, expres- 
sed her joy and gratitude at being permitted tosee them once 
more. She requested them to come to the side of her bed, when - 
making a strong effort, she raised her eyes and hands to heaven, 
and then fixing them upon her kind friend, exclaimed with much 
emotion, “the Lorp bless you ! the Lorp bless you, sir, for all your 
goodness to me !”’ and then turning her eyes towards the other, 
“and youtoo. O! I did not expect ever to meet with two such 
friends in this house. I thank you for all you have done for me, 
and also the gentleman that sent you; I do not know who it was, 
exceptit was the mayor, for [thought he looked with compassion on 
me.’ They requested her to say no more, as it was distressing 
to witness the difficulty with which she spoke. The twenty-third 
Psalm was then read, and her soul commended to that Saviour 
“who hath swallowed up death in victory,’ and “opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers.” Immediately on the conclusion 
of prayer, she attempted again to speak, but the exertion was too 
much, and she fell into strong convulsions, which it was expected 
would soon terminate her sufferings. Every eye was filled with 
tears, and the clergyman embraced the opportunity of again cal- 
ling their attention to those things that made for their everlasting 
peace. After some time Mary again revived, and openmg her 
eyes, clasped her hands, exclaiming, “Gop be merciful to me a 
sinner, for the sake of my blessed Saviour.” In this almighty and 
merciful Saviour the visitors encouraged her to continue to trust, 
and promising to call again on the morrow, they took their leave 
of her, under the persuasion that they should see her face no more. 
-With that feeling they bade her farewell, and left the chamber of 
sickness. [ need not observe Mary followed them with her eyes 
until the closing of the door shut them from her sight, and bade 
them farewell until that day when both pastor and flock will ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Gop. 

The next day was the Lorp’s day. It was that “high day” on 
which our Church more especially commemorates the resurrection 
of our adorable Redeemer from the grave. After the services of 
the Church were over, the clergyman hastened to the work-house, 
ignorant of Mary’s death, yet scarcely expecting to find her alive. 
Finding the door of the sick-ward closed, he gently tapped, and was 
admitted by the nurse into the gloomy chamber of death, for such 
‘it was now become. All was silent, and an expression of solemn- 
ity sat upon the countenances of its inmates. Poor Mary was 
dead ; the inhabitant of the lifeless form now stretched on the bier 
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had fled to that unknown region from whence there is m> ret 
The covering was removed ‘trom her face; her features were pla. 
cid and peaceful. On enquiry it was ascertained that she hi 
passed a severe night; at her own request-short portions of Senip. 
tures had been read to her during some intervals of ease, and she 
had waited the moment of dissolution with more eo: 
ings than she had ever before known. At this moment an aged 
woman approached him, and with w woanen: eyes said, “Ah, sir 
poor Mary had great reason to be thankful that you were ever sent 
to this house, for the good you did her soul. Poor creature? 
suffered greatly in the night, but_she was earnest in her pray 
to the Jast moment: I trust she is happy.” Then ne 
ther aged woman near, she said, “ Ah, what a sight this was ! one 
so young cut off, while we who ‘have lived almost * ote of Gop 
for so many years, are still spared: we ought mow- to 
The other, with all that apathy on religious subjects, whi er 
rally attendant upon unsanctified old age, replied, that « She had 
had so much trouble in this world, that by a could not think much 
about another.”” “This world,” rejoined the former, * what have 
you to do with this world, w ho are just going out of it”? On hear-_ 
ing this the clergyman spoke to the elder one, and remarked, th; 
as ev ery thing necessary for her support was provided her, she had — 
no excuse for not fixing her thoughts on that eternal world int 
which she must soon enter: and that seeing the time could not be 
long first, it behoved her seriously to enquire how she was)pr 
pared for her great change, and diligentlyto seek the salvati 
of her never-dying soul, while yet time and opportunity — 
afforded her. 

Ina few days the body was borne to “the house a) cintodl 
all living,” attended by a few of the poor women of the 
consigned to. its native dust, There will it remain till at « at « 
voice “of the archangel and the trump of Gop,” «all that are in 
their graves shall come forth,” and stand before the eed ee 
of Curist: then will the “Poor-house Penitent arise, and 
the wniter and reader of this humble but ing history be f 
either at the right hand or on the left of the Judge of quick = 
dead. Happy beyond description will be their state, if found at his | 
night hand at that awful hour. May that happiness be ours, 
may we “receive that blessing which the well-beloved Son 
Gop shall then pronounce on all that Jove and fear him, saying, 
“ Come, ye blessed children of my FaTHer, receive the kingdom 

prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” 

yn closing this account of Mary, we cannot but advert to afew: 
points, as affording evidences of the sincerity of her repentance. _ 

I. A deep and abiding sense of her own 
Nor was this the mere expression of her lips: it seemed evident 
that her heart had been touched by Divine grace: hence her un- 
ceasing cry was—*“ Gop be merciful to me a sinner !” 
perhaps, have such unaffected sorrow and contrition of spirit— 
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such deep self-abhorrence and hearty repentance—suco importu. 
_ nate cries for mercy and forgiveness been manifested, as were wit- 
nessed in this truly penitent woman, Her sins had been great, 
but her sorrow for them was proportionably severe. Always weep- 
ing on account of her transgressions, and bowed down because of 
her iniguities, she could hardly look with strong hope to the Sa- 
viour of sinners; and was often fearful lest mercy might not be 
_ extended to one so vile. 
IL. Her hope, feeble as it was, was fixed alone on the Lonp Jesus 
_ Curist, and on the mercy of Gov through him. She did not con- 
_ evive that because her sufferings were great, or the sorrows of her 
_ heart severe, that therefore Gop would accept her. No: in her 
_ sufferings, both of body and mind, she confessed that they were 
infinitely less than her iniquities justly deserved; and wondered at 
the exceeding love of Gop in providing a way of deliverance from 
the wrath to come. From looking at this great love in Curist 
Jesus to guilty, lost man; she derived the little consolation that 
she at times knew, and from no other source. Curist was the 
_ Saviour she needed, and she went down to the grave relying 
solely upon him for pardon, acceptance, and eternal life. 
Gratitude to her kind instructors shone beautifully conspicuous 


1 in this afflicted young woman. Hence she was uniformly blessing 


and praising Gop for sending his servants to make known unto 
her the way of salvation; and her dying request was, that her 
grateful sense of their kindness might be conveyed to them. In 


short, the unaffected humility—the patience and submission—the 


_ kingly apparent in Mary, justify the hope, that she found mercy of 


: finely appar and humble faith in the Lorp Jesus Cupist, so stri- 


: Lozp, and is now with the souls of the faithful, who have been 
_ delivered from the burden of the flesh, in joy and felicity. 


f 


Tue sages of old could tell us, and tell us most truly, that vice 


_ and moral turpitude, in all their degrees, pollute and degenerate 


_ the-nature of man, and liken him to the brutes. And cold indeed 
_ must-be our hearts, if they kindle not within us at the words of 
' flame in which their indignation breathes against the lusts which, 
thus far; war against the soul. But, with all their powers, these 

~ mighty masters are speechless as to that wherewith a sinful being 
shall come before the Lorp, or bow himself before a holy Gon, 
who cannot look upon uncleanness or iniquity. Now, here it is 
that tne oracles of Gop pour in a flood of light upon the darkness 
tat is around us, for they not only tell us that sin is the disgrace 
and the torment of life, and that it is the sting of death; but they 

_ likewise speak to us of a way more excellent than was ever thought 
of in the days of ignorance ; a way by which Gop can be just and 
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yet the justifier of them that believe in His mercy ; a way in which 
death may be deprived of its sting, and its victory may be wrested 
from thegrave. Sin, in short, is the confession of all religions under 
heaven. But what religion is there, but the religion of the cross, 
which speaks of any sovereign remedy for sin? What religion is © 
there, but the religion of the cross, which tells us of a power which 
yearneth to help our infirmities, and to aid our pleadings before the 
mercy-seat with groanings that refuse the utterance of words? 
What religion is there, but this, which tells us of One who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and who ever liveth to inter- 
cede at the right hand of Gop fogthem that come unto Him in peni- 
tence and sorrow? How then shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? And how shall we attain to that salvation,—how 
shall we ever desire it, or even think of it,—if all our care is not to” 
destroy the serpent that stings our life, but merely to deaden the 
smart of its venom; to lose all-recollection and all sense of anguish 
in the anodynes, and the charms, and the sweet but deadly potions, — 
which this world is perpetually holding to our lips? 

It has been truly said, that if we would be fit to die, we must 
dwell long and often on the thought of death. We must meet it 
to the face, and converse with it; we must handle it on all sides; 
we must know and feel whether the sting be taken out, or whether 
it be not. So long as the thoughts of death are banished, so lo 
the venom of sin may be unfelt; and so long vice may reign al 
revel in our mortal bodies, and yet the soul be unconscious ofits 
plague: so that the angel of death may spring upon us, at the last, 
like an armed man—as he is perpetually rushing upon multitudes 
around us; and the sting may invade the region of the heart, at a 
moment when nothing can be done to assuage or counteract its” 
malignity. Let no man, therefore, take comfort because there isa 
dead calm within his bosom. The drowsiness of the frost-stricken 
traveller is often soothin@and delightful; but the hand of death is. 
upon him. And even so it may be with us. If the sting of death 
is unfelt now, it is but gathering its venom for a more fatal wound; 
a wound, the anguish of which may endure for ever. 


C. W. Le Bas. 
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THE SABBATH A DELIGHT.” 


“Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lorp aga 
able ; and shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, Nor finding thine own 


pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: y ° 

“Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lorp; and I will cause thee 

to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 

oy father; for the mouth of the Lorp hath spoken it.”—Isaiah Aviii., 
, 14. 
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THE LORD’ 


AWAKE, yo sain, uvake, 
And hail this sacred day; 
Tn loftiest songs of praise 
Your joyful homage pay. 
Welcome the day that Gop hath bless’d, 
The type of heaven’s eternal rest. 


On this auspicious mom, 


The Lord of Life erases | hd 


_ He burst the bars of death, 
- And vanquish’d all our 
- And now he pleads our cause above, 
_ And reaps the fruits of all his love. 


All hail, triumphant Lorp! 


Heaven with hosannas Ray! ieee 


And earth, in humbler strains, 
Thy praise responsive sings: ha 
Worthy the Lamb that once was slain, 


_ Great King, gird on thy sword, te 
Ascend thy conqu’ring car; 


Maintain thy glorious Wars), ) 4 
“This day let sinners own thy sway 
_ And rebels cast their arms away! 


i 


Trou endless years to live and reign. 


“SUNDAY. 
“THE SABBATH A DELIGHT... 
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One Saturday afternoon, Jane Davis stepped up again to her 
neighbor’s, with whom she wished to have a little more conversa- 
tion: but she found the family so busy that it did not seem as if she 
could be attended to. Saturday is a half holiday at most schools, 
and all the little Harrisses were at home. One of the boys was 

_ nursing the baby, and keeping him quiet and happy ; the other was 
. busy rubbing the chairs; which he seemed to do with all his 
might, making them look bright and clean. The eldest girl was 
scouring the inner room; and her sister busy washing potatoes, 
| »peeling turnips, and as it seemed doing the office of cook. Mary 
. Harris herself was dusting all the furniture, and had given a piece 
of old cloth to the youngest girl, who, willing to imitate the rest, 
was hard at work rubbing a table. The mother smiled as she 
looked at her, and said, “ Betsey will do more when she is bigger ; 
little. girls cannot. do much, but we must all do something.” 
“Mother,” said the little creature, “when I am a big girl Iwill. _ 
do as much as sisters, won’t 1?” « Yes, I hope so,” said fhe mo- 
. ther; “Look at Mary, how nicely she is washing the floor; and ~ © 
Henry makes the chairs look bright, and Sally gets the dinner * 2 
ready for to-morrow: what is morrow, Betsey?” “ Sunday,” paid”. 
the child; I love Sunday.” “Ah,” said Henry, as he worked 
away at his chairs, “father will be at home with us all to-morrew ; 
“I have so. many things I want to ask him about.” “Sunday is the 
_ happiest day of all the week,” called out Sally, from her potatoes. 
Mary looked up from her washing, and. said, “Oh, yes; it is so 
pleasant te have time to listen to father and mother, to go to ~ 
church with them, and then walk afterwards: Saturday is next 
best, because it is so near Sunday.” “I am sure Saturday is very 
happy,”’ said the other boy, who had the baby in his lap, “it is so 
nice to be all at home, busy with mother, and get all the house ready 
before father comes in, and then to hear him say, ‘ Well, my little 
men and maids, you have made every thing very spruce.’”” The 
children laughed as the boy repeated his father’s little speech of 
praise, and the mother looked happy to see them all so pleased. 


. 


~~. plenty of time for it, between school hours on most days; but S2 . 
- turday afternoon they like best to help me; and by a elping 0- 


' things of this world; and we enjoy so much ‘beil 


_to clean a house and cook a dinner as myself. 


4 SUNDAY. 


Jane heard a good deal of all this, and thought to herself, what 4 
nice way Mary Harris has with her children; all mine put toge. 
ther would not help me so much as one of hers. She looked i 
as this passed over her mind, and said, “ Mary, you are so busy 
one would think that you were all going to move ; . could not tel 
what to make of the bustle at first.” i 
Mary. You would always find us busy on Saturdays. My li 
tle men and maids are at home for. half holiday, aad they hel 
me to clean the house, and get every thing done for Sunday, a 
they are almost all old enough to be of some use; even little Bet. 
sey here can rub a table ; but I think we have almost done for to. 
day. Sally, my dear, when the room is quite scoured and dustec 
tell me, for I must go to the shop: and: Henry, you can get you 
hat and the basket and come too. Sit down a minute, Jane, till we 
are neh if you have time. 
Jane. Yes, I have not more business on a Saturday than < 
other day ; and though my children are at home, they are all 2 
play, and do not want me. Your children seem very happy 
mine would think it very hard to be set to work as soon as the 
come home from school; they like to be out and about, playing 
and uae ee I no afraid, i in re hetpin os 
a t is a pleasure to my ¢ to be me, 
neat things forward for Sunday. My eldest Sora ea 
ed and done every thing in the inside room, and has got eve: 
thing ready for supper to night and dinner to-morrow ; this even. 
ing they will help me to get all the Sunday clothes ready to put ¢ 
in the morning; and very soon I expect, they will be as War abl 


Jane. And the boys seemed so quiet and well behaved. 
‘Mary. They like a bit of play as well as other boys, and 


“Bevis every thing is done, and Sunday is a day of rest to us _ 
jane. You seem to look to Sundaya good deal. © 

. Yes, Ido. It is our happy day, as we call it. We est 
our bodies and our minds; I mean we put away all: 


Don’t you enjoy the ‘Sunday ? ‘ 

Jane. Why,I don’t know. Yes: it is avdny of vent ow me 
things, to be sure; but as the children are all at home, and my 
husband too, [ often find there isa great deal of trouble to keep 
them quiet and good, which makes me feel almost as tired on Sun- 
days as other days. We are apt to lie in bed rather too on 
Sunday morning: then it is a bustle to get up, and have 
children dressed, and breakfast done, in time for church; then 
is a bustle for me to getthe dinner done, and be’ ready. for after- 
noon church ; and I hardly know what to do with my little boy if 
leave him. I do not think Sunday can be half so pleasant to meas 
it seems to be to you. 
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Mary. 1 find there is no bustle at all, for every thing we can 
do the day before, we are careful to have done: the breakfast is 
put ready, as far as we can, over night, and all the clothes in order, 
so it is only to put them on. We take care to be up in good time ; 
for if a laboring man does like a little more rest on Sunday morn- 
ing, still there need be no bustle, for church you know does not. 
begin till eleven o’clock. Our breakfast is over long before church 
time, and we all sit round the table, while my husband questions 
che children, and talks to them; or perhaps he reads to himself, and 
lets me question them, till it is time for morning church. They all 
set off in good time, and I stay at home with the two youngest. 
There is little trouble in getting the dinner, for it 1s all put 
ready beforehand; so I have plenty of time to myself while they 
are gone and the baby asleep. This is a great comfort to me after 
the week’s work, to sit and rest, and to think of all my mercies; 
and Gop’s undeserved goodness to me: this is an opportunity for 
prayer, and looking into my soul. I think of the past week, and 
consider whether I have got on or gone back in the ways of Gop. 
I pray for my husband and children, and feel the blessing of a day 
of rest that may be sospent. The Sabbath is indeed one of Gop’s 
best gifts, when he teaches us how to enjoy it. 

Jane. Well, I am sure [ have no time for rest and thinking. 
What with cleaning myself and the child, putting away breakfast, 
and getting dinner, Sunday morning is busy enough. 

Mary. But you see I provide against all this beforehand. I have 
nothing to clean, for we are all washed and dressed before break- 
fast, or to get ready, except to lift the pot on the fire, and put the 
plates upon the table, and the boys mostly do this befere they go 
to church. When they all come home, dinner is ready, and we sit 


down to it with thankful hearts, I hope. After dinner, allis cleared ~ 


away into the back kitchen, but nothing else done till the next 
day,—we remember, Sunday is the day of rest, and observe it as 
such. As soon as our dinner is over, I can be ready for church. 


I leave my eldest girl, who is very steady, at home with the baby, ~ 
and take little Betsey with me; she is.old enough now to begin to _ 


go to church, and learn to behave quietly. In the summer days 


we all take a walk together, after evening service, and a happy time 


it is: the children are so pleased to be with their father, and he is 
so fond of them. If the weather is bad, and we cannot walk out, 
or in the winter evenings when it is dark so soon, still the time 
does not hang heavy: the elder children have got some nice books, 
given them by the ladies at the school, and they are fond of read- 
ing to their father and me, or to themselves. My baby is very 
good, and does not disturb us; and little Betsey mostly climbs up 
on her father’s knee, and he tells her stories, or talks to her, as he 
sits by the fire: stories 1 mean out of the Bible, or what is likely 
to do the children good, for they are all fond of listening to their 
father : the time goes very quick. 


t 


8 SUNDAY)! 0 _ 


Jane. Did not you say, when you advised me to leave off 
giving the children tea, that you all had it for a treat on Sundays? 

Mary. Yes; we like to make some little difference in our days, 
and to give the children a feeling that Sunday is a day of happi- 
ness; so about six o’clock, the eldest gets out all the tea things 
with great care and pleasure—settling every thing nicely, and then 
waiting upon their father and me is considered quite an indul. 
gence. Qur little Sunday feasts are very happy ones, Lassure you; — 
and after tea is time to repeat the texts, or hymns, or any part of 
the sermon they remember, or to ask their father questions about 
the Bible, or what they have heard in church. About seven 
o’clock, or soon after, the younger ones are put to bed *y Mary, 
and then the others know they are to be quiet, for my husband 
and I like to read, and consider over what we have heard. We 
generally go to bed early ourselves, as I told you; and I believe — 
every Sunday evening we feel the day has been very happy and 
very short. 

Jane. Your husband is always at home on Sundays then? 

Mary. Yes; no place is so pleasant to him as his home; and on 
Sunday he feels it a duty as well as a pleasure to hear the chil- 
dren read, and to talk to them: this is why they do not go to 
Sunday-school. 

Jane. Well, I was wondering Mary, that you, who are so good, ~ 
do not send your children to Sunday-school. [ have had our cler- 
gyman several times at our house, to ask why mine did not go; — 
and I was thinking of sending them. ; 

Mary. Indeed I would advise you to do so, for Sunday-schools 
are a very great blessing. If your husband does not read to his 
children, or instruct them at home on Sundays, send them to school 
by all means ; for there they are taught to remember the Sabbath 
day and keep it holy; there they are taught much that some 
parents are not willing, and some not able to teach them at home. — 

Jane. Iam afraid my husband would not like the trouble of it, 
even if he was a better scholar than he is. He never thinks of 

._... such things. 
» >. Mary. It is different with us. My husband loves to have his 
children with him, to hear them read, say their catechism, and see — 
” * show they get on. He makes them repeat the texts they hear, and — 
“all they can remember of the sermons; they learn chapters out of 
‘the Bible to say to him, and he talks them over and explains them. 
He is 2 quiet man, you know, fond of reading himself and can 
teach them many things; and, blessed be Gop, he is a christian — 
man, and loves to see them grow up in the right way. As they go 
to school all the week, and he does not see much of them any da 
but Sunday, and as he is so fond of talking to his children a 
teaching them, I think it better to have them at home ; but such 
a case does not often happen; and. for your children, I should say _ 
it was far better to go to school. They will learn there what may 
be a blessing to them in this world and in the next; it will 


Fa 
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r for your busband, and be will stil be able to 
and see of them. 

Your ee Recent erat lea ee et teens preet decal to 
books, to be abie to do so much with his children. 

I have heard him say he was kept very strictly to his 
when he was a child ; and he has always been fond of read- 
but he has not much time for it now. ena adiet omen 


tik 


’ aon I believe, Jane; if you will not only go to church, but 
ally give your mind to what you hear there, and try to think 
put it when you come home, ST oe ee 
T believe, if you will do this, you will see things very differently, 
a Gall Goudie will upc to’ pour mide haeant mot plaaktegen 
now. You seem to see that Sunday is not the same thing to you 
that it is tome. Ask Gop to show you the real beauty and plea- 
ure ee ne But re Lay 
> go; I see Mary has done her work and gof the baby. Sally, 
1 Se eill look after Betsey while I am gone. Come, Henry, get 
your hat and basket. Good bye, Jane. ; 
_ Jane walked home in a serious humour; she felt more and mare 
liffe: ence between herself and Mary Harris, and in her own heart, 
solved to try and be more like her neighbour in future. She saw. 
that Mary was a happier as well asa better woman than most 
bout her; that her m were better fed and clothed, as well 
: better taught than others. There was a something in Mary 
1 a husband very different from many, whose circumstances 
were much the same as theirs; there seemed some inward 
_ tule of feeling which led to their outward conduet, and made them 
so respectable and comfortable : their love of Sunday, and all their 
Sunday ways, seemed a part of this; and Jane thought she would 


see Mary again soon, and hear more, and try to profit by it, 


” 


SUNDAY. THE SABBATH A DELIGHT. 


Wexcoms, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lorn arise; 

Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes. 


The King himself comes near 
To feast his saints to-day; 

Here may we sit, and see him herey’ 
And love, and praise, and pray. 


One day amidst the place 
Where Jesus is within, 

Is better than ten thousand days 
Of pleasure and of sin. 


My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 

Till it is call’d to soar away 
To everlasting bliss. 


ANOTHER six days work is. done, 
Another Lorn’s day has begun ; 
Return, my soul, enjoy thy rest, | 
Improve the hours thy Gop hath blest. 


This day may our devotions rise, 

As grateful incense, to the skies; 

And heaven that sweet repose bestow, 
Which none but they who feel it know 


This peaceful calm within the breast 
Is the sure pledge of heavenly rest, 
Which for the Church of Gop remains 


The end of cares, the end of pains. tall 


In holy duties, let the day 

In holy pleasures, pass away; 

How sweet, a Sabbath thus to spend, . 

In hope of one, that ne’er shall’ end. =~ 


No 140. 
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In the course of the summer, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
an old and valued friend, one of the most respectable merchants in 
the city of Bristol, (and this, in my opmion, is no small praise.) 

‘ We were discussing one day the subject of National Schools, 
_ their merits and demerits. He was pleading strenuously for them ; 
_ and to confirm his arguments, “I will mention,” said he, “a circum- 
_ stance which happeued to me when I was in this part of the world 
: about eleven or twelve years ago. I was travelling on a coach 
_ somewhere between Sheffield and Leeds, when we took up a Jad 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age; a rough country-looking boy, 
7 but well mannered and of an intelligent countenance. 
_ *] found upon conversation with him, that he belonged to a Na- 
tional School in the neighbourhood, which he was, he said, on the 
point of leaving. This gave me occasion to ask him various ques- 
tions, which he answered with so much readiness and vivacity, yet 
without any self-conceit in his manner, that when the coach stopped 
(I think it was at Barnsley) for a short time, I took him with me 
into a bookseller’s shop, and desired him to select some book which 
I might give him as a testimony of my approbation. After look- 
ing at a few which the bookseller recommended, he fixed on a 
_ *Selection from Bishop Wilson’s Works,’ whose name, he said, he 
had often heard. He begged me to write his name in it, which I 
did, and we parted with mutual expressions of good-will ; and I will 
be bold to prophesy that that boy (or young man as he must now 
be, if he is still alive) is giving by his conduct stronger testimony 
in favour of the National School System than a thousand of your 

: ulating philosophers can bring against it.” 

« Well.” said I, “ you are apt to be sanguine in your views, but 
as I must confess they are very often right, so I will hope you may 

have been deceived in this instance. 
~ It so happened that two or three days after this conversation we 
were taking a walk together, and discussing various topics, such as 
2 present state of things might well suggest, when we met a 
© man, a neighbour of mine, a mason, who detained us two or 
three minutes, while he asked my directions about some work he 
was doing for me. 
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After he was out of hearing,—« That,” said I, “is one of the 
most respectable young men [ know. Soon after I came here, 
more than four years ago, he married a young woman of a disposi- 
tion similar to his own; and they live in that cottage that you se 
there, to the right of that row of beeches.” . a i 

“TI see it, I believe,” said he, hardly looking the way I pointed, 
and not altogether seeming pleased at. having our conversation 
thus interrupted. i. : 

«“ He has two or three little children, and I believe sometimes it 
goes hard with them, as in the winter work is short hereabouts, and 
he does not like beating about far from home. [ sometimes tell 
him he ought to look farther; but he is so fond of his home, his 
wife and children, that I verily think he would rather live on pota- 
toes seven days in the week with them, than have meat and beer by 
himself, And besides, I know he does not relish the companions 
he must work with at the town. However, on the whole, they do 
tolerably well, as they have a garden of a fair size, and he never 
spends an unnecessary penny.’ —_ 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said he ; “but we were talking about the 
value of an apostolical succession in the ministry, were we not? 
and of the great ignorance and neglect now prevailing on the 
subject.” ; re 

« We were,” said I; “but to tell you the truth, though I have 4 
bestowed considerable attention on the subject, and examined the 
various opinions which have been put forth on it, yet I have 
scarcely learned so much hereon from the works of the learne 
theologians, as [ have from repeated conversations with that ve 
young man we just now met.” ra m3 

“ You surprise me,” said he. \ al 

«You may be surprised, but it is however true, and, (if you hi 
no objection,) | will tell you how it was.” hos 

«“ By all means,” he answered. 

«“ When I first came to the parish I looked about for some per- 
son to take charge of the Sunday School, as the master was old, 
and so deaf as to be unequal to the work. I was recommended to — 
apply to Richard Nelson, (that is the man’s name,)”—Here my 
friend interrupted me, saying, “ Richard Nelson? why, now I re- 
member, that was the very name of the boy [ travelled with.” 
«“Indeed!’’ said I, “then doubtless it is the same person: for his 
age will agree with your account very well, and I know he was 
bred at National School’? “Well,” said he, “I am quite 
delighted to find myself a true prophet in this instance.” Per- 
haps,” said I, * you will be still more pleased, when you have heard 
all I have to tell you: you will find that your little present was by — 
- momeans thrown away.” “Goon,” said he, “Iam all attention.” 

I was telling you, I believe, that I requested Nelson to become 
master of the Sunday School. After some little hesitation, he: 


Metis. 


clined my offer, under the plea that he could not give constan 
regular attendance ; though he was willing to eat oceasi " 
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and render what assistance he could. So it was arranged that the 
old master should still remain ; and I afterwards discovered that an 
unwillingness to deprive him of the little emolument,* was Nel- 
son’s real reason for declining my offer. As the Sunday School is 
nearly three quarters of a mile from my house, in a direction be- 
yond Nelson’s, along the Beech Walk, as we call it, it frequently 
happened that we joined in company as we went to and fro. We 
generally talked over such subjects as had reference to the School, 
or to the state of religion in general: and, amongst other topics, 
that on which you and I are conversing,—the authority of Chris- 
tian ministers. I remember it was on the following occasion that 
the subject was started between us. I thought I had observed one 
Sunday, that he was making the boys of his class, (our School pro- 
fesses to be on the Bell System,) that he was, I say, making his 
boys read the nineteenth and some other of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles relating to the ministerial office: and that afterwards he was 
explaining and illustrating them, after his usual manner, by refer- 


_ ring them to suitable parts of Scripture. On our walk homewards, 


I enquired if I was right in my conjecture. He said, Yes: and that, 


_ in the present state of things, he could not help thinking it quite a 


: 


duty to direct the minds of young persons to such subjects. And 
on this and many subsequent occasions, he set forth his opinions 
on the matter, which I will state to you, as far as I can remember, 
in his own words. 

“My good mother,” he said, “not long before her death, which 
happened about half-a-year before I came to live here, said to me 
very earnestly one day, as I was sitting by her bed side,—* My 
dear Richard, observe my words: never dare to trifle with Gop 
Atmicuty.’ By this I understood her to mean, that in all religious 
actions we ought to be very awful, and to seek nothing but what 
is right and true. And I knew that she had always disapproved 
of people’s saying, as they commonly do, ‘that it little matters 
what a man’s religion is, if he is but sincere ;’ and ‘that one opi- 
nion or one place of worship is as good as another.’ To say, or 
think, or act so, she used to call *Trifling with Gop’s truth:’ and 
do os not think, sir, (addressing himself to me,) that she was 

t t:?? : 

* Indeed I do,” said I. 

“And,” he said, “I was much confirmed in these opinions by 
constantly reading a very wise, and, as I may say to you, precious 
book, which a gentleman gave me some years ago, whom | met by 
chance when I was going to see my father in the infirmary. Itis 
called a selection from Bishop Wilson’s Works, and there are many 
places in it which shew what his opinions were on this subject ; and 


* This has reference to an English custom. In many small villages and ham- 
lets, the services of a band of voluntary Catechists, such as those who conduct 


_ ur Sunday Schools, are not obtainable. A Master is there paid a sinall salary, 


as in the case of an ordinary Charity School. 
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I suppose, sir, there can be no doubt that bishep Wilso: 
man.of extraordinary judgment and piety.” 
« He has ever been considered so,” i answered. 
“J could not think much of any one’s judgment or 
who should say otherwise,” he replied ; « what Bish 
says, is this, or to this effect :—That *to reject the goven 
Bishops, is to reject an ordinance of Gop,’ ”* 
That “our salvation depends, under Gop, upon the: ministry oO! 
_ those whom Jesus Curisr and the Hoy Guost have te 
reconcile men to Gop.’’} 
That “the personal failings of the ministers do not make v 
their commission.’ idk 
That “if the Unity of the Church is once made a light 
and he who is the centre of Unity, and in Curisz’s stead, 
come to be despised, and his authority set at nought, then 
error and infidelity get ground; Jesus Curist and His Gospel will 
be despised, and the kingdom of Satan set up again here as well 
in other nations.”) With many other expressions like these. 
“ And yet, Sir,” he cor mued, “the gentleman who lives ov 
there, (pointing to a great house in sight four or five miles offd 
the valley;) who is said to be a person of mnuch learning, and. 
does a great deal of good, he does not take the matter in the 
light. For he told a man of whom I was working with, 
a person preached what was right and good, that was the best 
of his being ordained a minister, without the ceremony of le 
on a Bishop’s hand upon his head. And the ne that. to 
very much admired the opinion, in regard (he said) ) of its b 
very liberal, or some such word. Though I co f 
exactly see what there was so much to admire. Because, 
opinion were true, it was good, and if it were false, it was 
equally as much. (to my thinking) whether it were called | 
or bigotted.” 2 
“ Doubtless you were right,” said I. “ And,” he aeiea. Site 
seemed to me, (and I told the man s0,) like gomg wong andr 
in a wheel, to say, If he is Gop’s minister, he preach es wh 
ood; and if he preaches what"is good, he is Gon’s minister. - 
still the question will be, what is right and good? and some would 
say one thing and some another; and some would say there is 
nothing right nor good at all in itself, but only as seems most expe- 
dient to every person for the time being. So for my own sa 
faction, and hoping for Gon’s blessing on my endeavour, I resolve ‘ 
to search the matter out for myself as well as I could. My plan 
was this. First, to see what was said on the subject in the Ch 
Prayer Book, and then to compare this with the Scriptures ; a1 
after all, I could not satisfy myself, I should have taken the liber 
of consulting you, Sir, if I had been here, or Mr. —, who was th 
minister at , where I came from.” 


* Sacra Privata. { Serm. 88. t Ibid. cy ren s 
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ood plan,” 1 said ; * but I sup, ou had forge 
et of the Church Services hen ote to 
is not contained in the part of the Prayer Book which we 
an of that,” he answered, “but my wife’s father had 
erk of parish, and it so happened that the church. 
den had given him a large Prayer Book in which all the Ordi- 
nation Services were quite perfect, though the book was ancient, 
and in some parts very ragged. This book my wife brought with 
her when we came here, and indeed she values it very highly on 
nt of her ae father having used it for so many years. 
is, you see, Siz, with the Bible and Prayer Book, and, (as I 
ed, ) ona eee g on iny labours, I was not, as you may say, 
; sned r wor. A . 


_#Ind Richard, you were pot,” hag. 
« Well then,” he proceeded, “I first observed, that the church 


_ Barial of the Dead ;—in all these cases the Christian congregation 
' is never supposed complete, nor the service perfect, uniess there 
_be also present a minister authorized to lead the devotions of the 
people. And yet I also observed that neither minister nor people, 
ot even with the leave of the Bishop himself, had power or autho- 
“sity given them to alter or vary from the Rules set down im the 
Prayer Book. And often have I thought how well it would be if 
Ministers and people too would be more careful to keep to the 
« Yes,” said I, “it is tootrue; we are all to blame.” 

_ “But, he proceeded, taking a small Prayer Book out of his 
0c “the question I had next to ask was,—wwho are meant b 
Ministers so often referred to in the Church Service. To 
question I found a general answer in the Twenty-third, 
enty-sixth, and Thirty-sixth Articles; where the judgment of 

Chorch is thus plainly given :— 

- Ast “That itis not lawful for any man to take upon hum the 

of public preaching, or ministermg the public Sacraments in 

e Congregation, before he be lawfully called and sent to execute 
same,” 


ndly. That those are lawfully called and sent, who are chosen 
d called to the work by men who have public authority given 
lem in the Congregation to call and send Mimisters into the 


¥ S vineyard.” 
idly. ‘Tjpat though sometimes evil men may have chief autho- 
" fity in the ministration of the Word and Sacraments; yet, foras- 
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much as they do not the same in their own name but in Curis?’ 
and do minister by His commission and authority, ear use their 
ministry with full hope of Gop’s blessing.” he 

4thly. «That whosoever are consecrated and ondaindlaPenieainls 
ing to the Rites there prescribed, are rightly, orderly, ——s 
consecrated and ordained.” 

“« But here, Sir, I will take occasion to ask you whether i it wall 
not have been better, instead of calling the second order of Minis- 
ters Priests, to have used the word which is frequently found in the 
New Testament, applied to them, “Elders,” or “Presbyters.” 

“ Why,” I said, «I have no doubt the wise and good men who 
framed the Prayer Book had a good reason for retaining the title 
of Priests. But in truth it is one of the very words you mention- 
ed, only somewhat shortened by our forefathers in the pronuncia- 
tion of it—Presbyter was made Prester, and that by degrees 
became Prest, or Priest.” 

*« That,” said he, “ is very remarkable, and proves that we ought 
to enquire before we find fault. But to go on with what I was say- 
ing—I next proceeded to read over, and I assure you, Sir, I did it 
with great care, the three Services in our large Prayer Book— 
namely, for Consecration of Bishops, Ordaining of Priests, and 
Making of Deacons. And I must confess to you that I could not 
but greatly admire them ; and at the same time feel much astonish- 
ment at two considerations which they brought to my mind.” 

“ What were they, Richard?” I enquired. 

«“ The one was,” he said, “to think that after such a solemn tie 
dication to the ministry, there should be such a thing as a careless 
or a wicked Clergyman. And yet, Sir, is it not also astonishing 
that after such a solemn dedication of ourselves as we all make to 
Gop in Baptism, there should be such a thing as a careless ‘or lg 
wicked Christian.” 

“So it is,” I said, “ when we judge others we condemn ours 
selves. But what was the other ground of your surprise ?” 

“ Why, it was this; that there should be any doubt what the 
opinion of the Church is respecting the Christian Ministry. Com- 
paring the Ordination Service with the Liturgy and Articles, it 
seems to me quite clear, that in the judgment of the Church, none 
can shew themselves duly authorized Ministers of Curis, who do 
not belong to one or other of the three orders, of Bishops, Pneeny 
or Deacons. 

« But, said I to myself, other Churches have erred, why may not 
this then be the misfortune of the Church of England also? and this 
very opinion may be one of her errors. You see then, Sir, the next 
thing had to do was to consult the Scriptures on the subject, and 
(if it be not too bold in such a one as I to say so) to try the Prayer 
Book by the Bible.” 

“Your method was the best possible,” I said. “But, if you 
please, do not use the expression, the Church of England, but the 
Church in England.” 
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indeed, Sir,” said he, « perhaps it would be more 
pd with my enquiry. 1 Ginst observed, that in the His- 
. 23 comlamed in the Old Testament, as weil es m 


bath was set down for the Jews. And yet, Su, I suppose all 
Will agree, thai mo one who wilfully neglects the Lozp’s Day can 
fa tree Christan” 

| There are strange epmions now affect.” sad 1; <and if many 
es Bo feet remarriage by 
b paps - 

Indeed, Sz.” said he, “it is not to be wondered at. Bat to go 
ith my stafement. On carefully perusing the New Testa- 
History, 1 remarked that ocr Lozp did not srant minstenal 
atity to His disciples im general, but first to twelve, and then 
> thet of those twelve. one wes among the wickedest of 
that our Lozp knew (St. John vi. G4 si 18) hs 
tier when he appumted him; thet possibly some of thase se- 
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venty also might be unworthy persons; that our Loxp, just be! 
His departure, gave what may be called a fresh commission to 
Apostles, which they should act upon after His ascension; that 
after that event, the twelve Apostles were the leading persons: ' 
the Christian Church, having under them two orders or egrens 
viz. Bishops (sometimes calied Elders) and Deacons; ; 
threefold division of Ministers in the Church lasted as far as the 
New Testament History reaches, the Apostles haying set men — 
over different Churches with Apostolical authority, to preside dur- 
ing their absence, and to succeed them after their decease. This” 
suifiziently appears from places in St. Paul’s Epistles to Th 
and Titus.” 

“Do you remember any of the passages,” J asked him. 

*] cannot,” he said, “call to mind chapter and verse, but I have 
with me a little paper of memorandums which I use at the school, 
and which, if it be not too much trouble, J will thank you to 
look at.’ 

The paper was as follows:—for I thought it well to copy what 
he had written into my pocket memorandum-book, fy 


It appears that Timothy had authority at Ephesus to check false 
unedifying Teachers. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4;—to selett persons proper 
ordained Bishops, iii. 1—7; and also Dedoduss i iii. B—13. 

That he should have particular regard to the Elders who 
well. v. L7. ae 

That he should be cautious of receiving accusations a 
ders. vy. 22. te 

That if any [Elders} were convicted it was hie “duty, to reprimand 
them puvlicly. vy. 20. 

That in his decisions he should be strictly impartial. ver. 21. 

That he should be very cautious on whom he laid his hands. vy. 22. 

That ‘T'imothy was in a station, which even the rich and great might 
respect, vi. 17. 

That Timothy had been ordained by St. Paul himself, once, if not 
twice. 2 Tim.i. 6 

That at his ordination or consecration. there was something ei 
able in the Sermon. 1} Tim. iv. 14. 1. 18. 

That he was to commit what he had heard from Sr. ae to fai 
men, who should be able to pass it to others. 2 Tim. 1i. 2 

That Titus had authonty to set in order what was wanting in ite 
Cretan Church; Tit. i. 5: and to ordain Bishops in every city; i. 5, 7. 

That he was to be cautious whom he selected for this office. i. pat! 

Tuat he should rebuke false teachers sharply. i. 13. 

That if Titus himself was a pattern of good works and a oul 
truth, the whole Church would gain eredit. ii. 7, 8. _ 

That he should rebuke with all authority. ii. ‘150 ts Sagpiiy 

That he should suffer no man to despise him, ii. 15. > defies 

That after one or two admonitions he should reject retical a 
persons. iii. 10. 


“ Now, Sir, it seems to me evident, from these and others simi- 
lar passages, that there were certainly in the Church, as far as the 


aS what you have said, cam be contradicted,” 


* he proceeded, “there ts one thing I meact, Sir, confess to 
(2 eee 
it would be, if it ad pleased Gon to preserve to as sume few 
Writiezs of the s00d men who lived close after the Apostles, thatso 

have known their ooin‘oa 0a matters of this kind ; = 


lee eel? tack most. proper in-such cases, must be safest of all 
' fules for us to follow ; :mless, (wizeh = a thing act to be supposed) 


their roles shouli be ear ee a ee 
tm Seriptore. So, Sr, [ have ofen thought, if any such writimgs 
could be found, what 2 treasure they would be” 
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«T believe 1 have heard of them,” he answered ; “bapl 
that you, Sir, and other Clergymen, scarcely eve 
your Sermons ; and the man I mentioned just now 
Cartwright, who is the muister of the indepen cnt Chop 
Town, and who is reckoned to be a very learned ares 
red preacher,—that he should say in a Sermon, Bat th 
the Fathers were very imperfect, and their opinion not much to be 
trusted to.” 

“ But,” said I, « Richard, if a person, whose word you could take, 
were to shew you an old book written by persons who had eR 
Saviour; who had heard St. John and St. Paul preach, and 
been well acquainted with them ; should you not value such a boo 
and wish to know whether there was any thing in it, which 
throw light on the history of those early times of the Church, and 
especially with reference to the subjects you and I have been now 
conversing on?” 

“[udeed, S ir, I should,” he said. « But if what Mr. Cartwright 
said is true, it is too much to expect that any such treasure should 
be found by us.” 

. “No, Richard,” I said, “it is not too much. The kind Provi- | 
dence of Gop has permitted some of the writings of those 

men to be preserved to this day. And there is no more doubt 
they are their genuine writings, than that Bishop Ken wrote the 
Evening Hymn, or Bishop Wilson that little book you like so 
much,” 

“If this is indeed as you say,” he replied, “ we have great rea-, 
son to be thankful for such a proof of Gop’s care for His Church. 
But I beg you, Sir, to tell me, whether there is any in these 
writings you speak of, which confirms what I have been venturing 
to state to you as my opinion gathered from Scripture, concerning — 
the threefold distinction of Christian Ministers.” ; 

“ Next Sunday,” said I, “ you shall see and judge for yourself.” 

As we came home from Church in the afternoon of the following 
Sunday, he reminded me of my promise ; and] gave him a written 
paper, containing a few extracts, which I had translated from the 
works of the Apostolical Fathers, telling him, that I might possibly 
have made a mistake here and there in the rendering, but that he 
might depend on such being the general force and meaning of the 
passages. 

The Extracts I gave him were the following :— 


i Chairisit: with other my fellow labourers > Phil, iv. 3 


** Tonatius and the holy Raluctes the Bishop of the Sitirescestss had 
formerly been disciples of the holy Apostle John .”— Martyrdom of Ig 
natius. 3 


“The Apostles, preaching throughout countries and cities, used to 
appoint their first fruits, after they had proved them by the Spirit, to be 
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Bishops and Deacons of those who should hereafter believe."—Clement 
to the Corinthians. 


“The Apostles khew that there will be dispute about the name of 
Bishoprick or Episcopacy, wherefore they appointed the aforemention- 
ed, and gave them authority beforehand, in order that if themselves 
should fall asleep, other approved men might succeed to their ministerial 
office.” —The same. 


+ All of you follow the Bishop as Jesus Curisr followed the FaTuer ; 
and the Presbytery as fhe Apostles; and reverence the Deacons as 
Gon’s ordinance. Let no man do any of those things which pertain te 
the Church without the Bishop. He that honoureth the Bishop, is ho- 
noured of Gop; he that doeth any thing without the privity of the 
Bishop, doeth service to the Devil.”—Jgnatius to the Smyrneans. 


‘« Have regard to the Bishop, that Gop also may regard you. My 
soul for theirs who are subject to the Bishops, Elders, a»d Deacons ; 
and may it be my lot to have a portion with them in Gov.”—Ignatius 
to Polycarp. 

‘« The Bishops who were appointed in the farthest regions are ac- 
cotding to the will of Jesus Curist; whence it b th you to go 
along with the will of the Bishop.”—Jgnatius to the Ephesians. 


«« That ye may obey the Rishop and the Presbytery, having your 
mind without distraction, breaking one bread."—The same. 


Some indeed talk of the Bishop, yet do every thing without him: but 
such persons do not appear to me conscientious; on account of their 
congregations not being assembled strictly according to the command. 
ment.” —Ignat. to the Magnesians. 


*«T exhort you to be zealous to do all things in divine concord: the 
Bishop presiding in the place of Gop, and the Presbyters in the place 
of the counci} of the Apostles, and the Deacons, (in whom I most 
delight,) intrusted with the service of Jesus Curist.”—The same. 


«For as many as are Gon’s and Jesus Curist’s, these are with the 
Bishop.”—Jgnat. to the Philadelphians. 


“Be ye earnest to’keep one Eucharist, for the flesh of our Lorp 
Jesus Curist is one, and there is one cup in the unity of His blood, 
one altar, as one Bishop, together with the Presbytery, and Deacons, 
my fellow-servants.”—The same. 

«‘ Hold to the Bishop, and to the Presbytery, and Deacons. With- 
out the Bishop do nothing.” —The same. 


«¢ When you are subject to the Bishop as to Jesus Curist, ye appear 
to me as living not according to man’s rule, but according to Jesus 
Curist.”—IJgnat. to the Trallians. 

‘‘ He that without the Bishop, and Presbytery, and Deacon, dceth 
ought, that person is not pure in his conscience.”—The same. 

‘* Polycarp, and the Presbyters who are with him, to the Church of 
Gop, sojourning at Philippi."—Polycarp to the Philippians, 

“Being subject to the Presbyters and Deacons, as to Gop and 
Cunist.”—The same. 
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Two ot three weeks afterwards, as we were walking h 
after Evening Service, he gave me back the paper, with ex 
of great satisfaction and thankfulness ; and added, t t he bl 
Gop for having led him to make the enquiry 5 and that he was 
if many religiously-disposed persons, who now think little of s 
matters, would turn theireminds to them without partiality, 
would fear to separate from a Church like ours, which, whe 
may be its imperfections, is substantially pure in its doctrine, 
in the Apostolical Succession of its Ministry. r 

« Sir,” said he, “I ama poor hard-working man, as you know; 
but the interests of my soul and of those dear to me, are of as great 
importance in the sight of Almighty Gop, and ought to be to me 
also, as if my lot had been cast in a higher station. It is to ee 
therefore, no matter of indifference, (as many have told me it should 
be,) what is the truth on these great subjects; but I am more ai 
more sure that it is a Christian duty first toenquire into them, and, 
when we have found the truth, to act up toit, humbly but reso. 
lutel 

“ The tim e bad, I confess; but yet, young though [ am, 1 
do not expec the world now goes, to see them mee better. 

« What our Lorp said about iniquity abounding, and love 
ing cold, seems to be but too suitable to our present state. — 
often thought it and said it, though I have seldom met with any ‘ 
who would agree with me in the opinion. 

“T have therefore determined, Sir, by Gop’s grace, to look 
myself, my wife, and children; qo not to trust the world to 
anv good, either in time or in Eternity. onli 

« And if by following THE TRUTH now, we.shall all be together 
hereafter in the Society of Prophets, Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs, 
you know then, Sir, we shail have nothing more to wish. for, no. 
thing more to fear; every douht will be satisfied, every difficul 
removed, And I assure you, Sir, it is the very comfort of my life 
to spend a portion of every Sunday, in aE forward to that 
happy tim;.” 

«Gop bless you, Richard,” said I, “as we parted at his garden 
gate.” And, when I came home, I could not but.fall on my knees” 
and thank Gop for having given me.such a Parishioner. 
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Ye hear in the Gospel the express words of our Saviour Cunier, that except 
@ man be born of wajer and of the Srrnir, he cannot enter into the kingdom uf 
Gop. Whereby ye may perceive the great necessity of thie Sacrament, where } 
may be had.””— Office of Baptism for those of Riper Years. 


‘ 


During the summer, I was called away to a distance from home, 
_ by the unexpected illness of a near relation, which became serious, 
_ and lasted so long as to keep me absent for two or three Sundays. 
It was early in summer, and it so happened that one of the Sun- 
days was the eighth of June. Thinking over the first evening 
lesson for the day of the month, as I sat watching by my kins. 
man’s bedside, I was forcibly struck by the awful way, in which it 

_ appears to impress upon men the duty of separating themselves in 
some way or other, from unbelievers. “Eat no bread, nor drink 
water, neither turn again by the way that thou camest:” that is, 

_ “however tired, hungry, and thirsty you may be, and however 
kind and pressing they may be, have nothing at all to say to them: 
do not even return the same road, but make yourself as strange 
among them as ever you can.” Long and deeply, with my Bible 
in my hand, did I muse upon this history, and the more I thought 
the more I was convinced, putting every thing together, that such 
as I have said is its true moral and meaning. J must own, howe-~ 
ver, that the train of thought was not altogether agreeable to me, 
{ could not disengage myself from an unpleasant, though not a 
very distinct conviction that this material part of piety, separation 
from the enemies of Gop, had not been sufficiently pressed on my 
people, in my course of parochial instruction. The thought came 
across my mind, “ What if any of them now should.go astray for 
want of due warning on that point, and should come to a bad end?” 
And I secretly determined with myself, in the silence of the sick 
room, that 1 would endeavour for the future to supply this great 
deficiency, and that until Church discipline can be restored again 
(which the Prayer Book teaches us to wish and pray for,) I would 
try to prevail on those who were most likely to be prevailed to act 
upon the principles of it, and establish something like it in their own 
ses: using a kind of holy reserve towards those who will not 
hear the Church. - These thoughts occupied me that night during 
most of my waking hours; my patient happily sleeping soundly, 
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and my anxiety about him of course growing less: and when to- 
wards morning I was relieved on mny post as nurse, the same 


thoughts still haunted me in dreams. At last I settled intoa sound — 
slumber, and, as was not unnatural, overslept myself. I was awa~ — 


kened on the Monday morning, an hour after the usual fime, by 
my friend’s servant bringing a letter into my room, which I saw 
by the postmark came from my own parish, but I could not at all 
recollect the hand writing. I opened it eagerly, not knowing what 
to expect, and read as follows : : 


“ Honoured and dear Sir, - 


“I make bold to trouble you with a few lines, as I find on call- 
ing at the Parsonage that Mr. Mason is not yet well enough for 
you to leave him: which a little troubled me, for I wanted to ask’ 
your kind advice on a matter of some consequence, and I could do 
it much more comfortably by word of mouth. As it is, 1 must try 
and state my case to you by letter, hoping that I shall be able to 
make it plain, and knowing that you will excuse other defects, 
which will be many. The thing, Su, is this: you have seen some- 
thing of my nephew, young Philip Carey, the bricklayer of Amdale, 
For I remember, when he had some work in our parish, he went 
to you to buy a Bible, and you had some talk with him, and named 
him to me afterwards, seeming rather pleased with him; and in- 
deed he isa steady, good tempered lad, though I say it that should 
not say it. Well, Sir, that Bible was intended for a present, he 
would not tell me then to whom, but I afterwards found, that he 
had given it to a young woman named Vane, who was in service, 
where he last worked: and in short, there was a talk among the 
people, which I as a kinsman was one of the last to hear, that they 
were very soon going to be married. I was not very much surpri- 
sed at this: but I own to you, Sir, I was more vexed than some — 
of our people can well account for. Not that I have any thing to 
say against the young woman’s conduct; indeed I believe she has 
always borne a good character; and is, as the world goes, very res- 
pectable: but I knew very well that her father had been for many 
years unsettled in his thoughts on religion—more, as I believed, 
of a Baptist than any thing else: and I thought to myself, if Leti- 
tia (for that is her name) is not very different from her father, how 
can the Church’s blessing go along with sueh an union? and with- 
out the Ghurch’s blessing, how can they expect to be happy? So 
I made it my business to see my nephew, and asked him quietly, 
if no scruple of this sort had ever come into his mind; and a gooe 
deal passed between us, which I need not at present tire you with. 
However, the upshot was, we parted good friends, but both of the 
same mind as when we met. And on the Sunday I walked over 
to Amdale, and called on my sister Lucy, Philip’s mother (his father 
died last year,) and we had a long discourse, in which she seemed 
to think me strange and bigoted: but yet I hoped that what I had _ 
said would keep them from going on quite inconsiderately. So 
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much the more was I disappointed at receiving a note from my sis- 
_ ter this morning, begging me to order my matters so as to be at 
Amdale church at 10 o’clock next Saturday, they having fixed on 
that day for the wedding, and wishing me to give the young 
womam away. I can see, they quite reckon upon it, and I fear 
they will be very much affronted should I refuse. I conclude they 
hardly thought me quite in earnest in what I said to them, But 
_though it will be a great grief to me to have them look unpleasant 
at me (for next to my own family, I have always delighted in my 
sister’s,) I seem to have made up my mind, unless you, Sir, should 
think differently, not to have any thing to do with this marriage ; 
and [ cannot help thinking they will one day thank me for it. I 
shail not now intrude on you with my reasons; but one line just to 
say yes or no would greatly oblige, 


« Honoured and dear Sir, 
“Your obliged and humble servant, 


«“Ricnarp NEeEtson.” 


When I had read this letter, though I was grieved to think 
that my friend Richard, who had always lived such a quiet 
life, and with whom I had sometimes talked of the great happiness 
we both enjoyed—a rare happiness in these times—of belonging, 
each of us, to a family undivided in religious opinions: though, I 
say, I was grieved to think of “Richard’s being thus disturbed, yet 
I was on the whole more pleased for the thing to have befallen 
him than if it had happened to any other man.in the parish, for 
reasons which the reader will easily guess. -I wrote to him as he 
desired, not a long letter, but such as to show him that I heartily 
approved of his principles, and trusted to his discretion for apply- 
ing them in the most effectual way. While I stayed with my re- 
lation, I heard no more of the matter, but I thought of it day and 
night, and wondered how it would turn out. The middle of the 
next week, my relation having nearly recovered, I returned home ; 
and the first thing I did was to contrive a little job of walling, that 
I might have an excuse for sending to Richard Nelson. I saw at 
once, when he came into the room, that he had been going through 
a good deal; he looked anxious, though very calm and cheerful. 
The following conversation, or something very like it, passed. be- 
tween us, after [ had given my orders about the work :-— 

« And how goes on this wedding, Richard?” 

“Pretty much as I expected, Sir: we have had a good deal to say 
to each other about it, I, and my sister, and Mr. Vane; but though I 
spoke very plainly to them, they would not believe I was in earnest, 
till the very day before that intended for the marriage. And when 
they saw that I meant what I said, they were forced to put off the 

_ mnarriage, till a friend of theirs can be written.to, and come, with 
whom it seems they had made an old engagement, that he should 
be the father at their wedding, if any one was, out of their two fa- 
milies. In the mean time I am sorry to say they look rather black — 
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on me ; and not only they, but a many of the neighbours too. But 
luckily I had made up my mind to that beforehand” - 

“They must look black upon me, too, then. For I should have 
done just the same, according to what I understand of the case. 
* Butt suppose you told them on what ground you went ?”’ 

. “I did, Sir, as well as I could, in my plain way. { saw them all 
at different times, Mr. Vane, and my sister, and the two young 
people, and told them all the same thing; viz., that I look on mar- 
riage asa sacred thing; that the Church never meant her sacred 
things to be made common; that such would be the case, were a 
person in Letitia’s state (for do you know, Sir, she is not yet even 
baptized,) to be admitted to Christian marriage; that the neglect 
of this rule is every day doing great mischief; and that, being as I 
am, Philip’s Godfather, as well as his nearest relation, I was bound 
specially to do what I could to hinder him from the sin and the 

e 


« And it was curious to me, Sir, in the midst of my vexation, to 
observe in what a different way the different persons [ had to deal 
with received what I had to say. Each had his own objection, one 
to one part of my notions, and another to another. Mr. Vane 
thought it very strange that marriage should be made so purely a 
matter of Religion; my sister, 1 am sorry to say, was inclined to 
think very slightly of the difference between us and the Baptists ; 
Philip was quite sure, that let him be once married, he should soon 
bring his wife to the same way of thinking as himself, (for to do 
him justice, he has no thought of leaving the Church ;) and, as 
for the young woman, she said but little, but what she said, ct- 
ed me more than all the rest; for she really seemed to think me 
unkind and cruel, in exposing and discrediting her, and making her 
out (so she said,) to be no Christian.” : 
| Ido not much wonder,” said I, “at the young people; but I 
own I am a little surprised that Mr. Vane should utter a thought 
which appears to me so very shocking, as that marriage need not 
be sanctified by Religion at all.” _ 

«“ Why, Sir,” replied Richard Nelson, “he has been of late much 
out and about, talking with all sorts of people; and then he med- 
dles with politics and elections, all rather in a wild way, and it 
brings him into strange company, and sets him on reading strange, 
‘books: So he has picked up this notion amon® others. But I 
should not have thought of arguing with him about it, it seems so 
absurd and shocking of itself, if I had not been afraid of his doing 
my nephew some harm by it; for Philip was in the room with us, 
of course listening eagerly to what passed. But I do not know” 
(interrupting himself,) “why I am troubling you, Sir, with this 
conversation.” 5 . 

“ By all means‘go on, I beg of you. I am a little inquisitive to 
know what he could have to say for such a notion.” 

\ His fancy was, as far as I could make it out, that the peace and 
order of the country is every thing. And if, said he, people can go 
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on well, and be faithful and happy in marriage without any public 


ious service, why should it be urged on them by other folks?” 
«To which I suppose you answered, that there is another world 


as well as this ; and it does not follow that things will turn out well 


in that, because to our short and dim sight they seem to go on in 
peace and order Here.” 

«“ To be sure, Sir, that is very plain ; but 1 do not think I went so 
deep. I took him straight to Scripture ; for in that‘way I thought 
Philip would attend to me most. I put it to him in this way: if - 
marriage is a different thing to a Christian from what it would be 
to any one else; if it is not only one of the greatest earthly bless- 
ings, but also a special and holy token, appointed by Gon to signify 
unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Crist and bis Chureh ; 
then, to enter on it without prayer, or in any other but a religious 
way, must be almost as affronting to the ALMicHTy, as if one pro- 
faned the Sacrament of His Son’s body and blood. ‘And again, 
since we are plainly told, that Christian men ought never to expect 
any blessing: from Gon, except as members of His Son’s body, 
(that is, I. take it, as parts of His Church,) how can one help fear- 
ing to forfeit the whole of the blessing intended in matrimony, if one 
seornfully refuse it as offered by the Church? And I take it, that 


’ every man does reject itin Gop’s sight, who, disliking it in his heart, 


submits to.it merely because it is law or custom. Thus [ went on, 
not expecting to make any impression on Mr. Vane; indeed, I saw 
too clearly that he was sneering in his heart all the time, but he did 
not like to say much, for fear of turning Philip agaist him; who, 
as I rejoiced to perceive, entered very much into this part of my talk. 
As we walked away to my sister’s, he expressed to me some won- 
der that so pious'a man as Mr. Vane should ever have approved of 
the notion of marrying by Justices of the Peace. ‘But I assure 
you, uncle,’ said he, ‘that-we none of us agrée with him. My mo- 
ther and Letitia would both of them be miserable if they thought 
the Church’s blessing would be wanting on our union. And al- 
though I must acknowledge that I could wish some parts of the 
service omitted, yet it must “be owned, on. the whole, to be extreme- 
ly beautiful ; and [ for my part, he went on to say, ‘never expect 
to see the day, when J shall take any dislike to the Church, for 
that or any other reason.’” 

Here I interrupted Richard in his recital. «I do’wish,” I said, 
«that people who are so much wiser and more delicate than the 
Prayer Book, would look a little into their Bibles too. And when 
they have well reformed both, we shall see how purely the world 
will go on, the warnings of Gop being silenced, and the mistake 
corrected, which the Church has made, in speaking out plainly 
about fashionable and shameful sins.’ 

My friend Richard smiled at my vehemence, and said, «To be 
sure, Sir, it is tolerably plain, that the very repugnance which 
many men feel towards repeating such parts of the service is rather 
a proof of their usefulness and necessity, supposing the substance 
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of them to be true. For it is plain, that people who shudder se 
much at repeating them after the Church, would never have oan 
rage to deliver the like warnings for themselves. And the same — 
kind of remark may be made on the passage you now allude to in — 
the Office for Matrimony. And thus people might be left to perish — 
unwarned, through false delicacy, or false good-nature. I must say, — 
that if I was a Clergyman, and felt, as I suppose I should feel, that — 
such warnings ought to be given, I should feel deeply obliged to 
the Prayer Book for putting words into my mouth, and command 
ing me to speak them. I would much rather have it so, than be 
left to form words of my own. I should feel it less painful to my- 
self, and probably Jess annoying to others. And now that we are 
upon this subject ; permit me, Sit, just to ask you, do you a think | 
it would do much good, and correct what may perhaps be os : 
called the vulgar objections to the Marriage Service, if } 
would try ‘to enter a little more into the spirit of the iomcebell 
stories, and family scenes of the Old Testament? .The Book of — 
Ruth especially—can any one read it reverentially, and not learn ~ 
a great difference between True and False Delis? You will 
feel my meaning, Sir, at once.’ 

“Indeed,” said I, «I do; and although I am not aware that I 
ever before heard it said in so many words, yet, I should er 
it must have been silently experienced by every right-minded 
reader. And if it should turn out, that the spirit of that Book is 
exactly the same with the spirit of our Marriage Service, who 
would desire a more complete vindication of it? But pray let us 

‘0 back to your story, which I beg pardon for having interrupted, 

, were on the way to your sister, Mrs. Carey’s; and I think 
you told me, that you found it very hard to make her so much as 
understand your objection to the marriage, or how any one could 
possibly imagine Baptists, as such, to be aliens to the Church.” 

“Yes! she was quite positive at first, that I must have some view 
of my own, some worldly purpose, in ‘settmg my head’ against the 
match. As long as she had this fancy, she would not even listen 
to my arguments: and as it was, I believe she did but half hear 
them. I did not indeed trouble her with many: for I thought that 
two or three plain texts, with the interpretation confirmed by a 
little unquestionable history, might and ought to be sufficient.” 

“Let me just guess, what line you probably took with her. I 
suppose you first pointed out to her, that our Saviour’s promises — 
are made to individuals, not simply as believing and repentinge, but 
as joining themselves, by faith and repentance, to the Church © 
which He was founding throu gh his Apostles. For instance, you 
might perhaps put her in mind, that our Saviour, in His prayer 
before His sufferings, in ch. xvu. of St. John, plainly had an eye to 
the command He purposed to give them, when He was going to 
be taken out of their sight: which command we read in the last 
three verses of St. Matthew.» The prayer was “not for the Apos- 
tles alone, but for all who should believe on Him THROUGH THEIR 
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WorpD: that they might all be one.” For whom was this prayer 
offered? ‘Not for all who any how should believe.in Curist, 
but “for them who should believe in Him through the word 
of the Apostles :’’ 7. e. for the very same persons described in the 
other text: “Go ye and teach (or as it is in the margin, make Dis- 
spies, or Christians of) all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Fatuer, the Son, and the Hoty Gxost.” Those whom he 
had before prayed for, he here in effect orders to be taught or made 
Disciples, by persons having Apostolical authority. But these very 
same Disciples are to be one and all baptized. For our Lorp’s 
words are quite express: ‘ Make Christians of them by baptizing’ 
them ;” so that if we are to go by these words, it is quite plain 
that persons unbaptized cannot properly be called Christians: and 
if we compare the same words with the other text, it seems very 
doubtful whether such persons are included m the meaning of cur 
Saviovr’s gracious intercession: which is surely a point to be 
deeply considered. Do you quite understand me, Richard ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I believe Ido. Those are some of the places in 
Scripture, which I turned'to and begged my sister Lucy to con- 
sider. But of course, Sir, I could not reason on them so exactly 
as you have now done. There was another place too, which I 
begged her to think a good deal of, which must needs, I think, 
sound very awful to those who are inclined to make light of Bap- 
tism: I mean what was said to Nicodemus, “Except a man be 
born of warrr and of the Sprrart, he cannot ente> mto the king- 
“dom of Gop.” It seems to me, Sir, that in speaking those words, 
our Saviour, who knew what he would do, must have borne in 
mind his purpose of causing water to be what it is made in the 
Sacrament of Baptism, the outward and visible sign of our new 
birth, and admission into His Church. I put the substance of the 
two places side by side in this way. 


St. John iii. 5. St.+Matt. xxviii. 19. 


If you would enter into the If you would be a Disciple, or 
kingdom of Gop, you must be Christian, you must be. baptized 
born of water and of the Sr1- by Apostolical authority in the 
- RIT. name of the Hoty Trinity. 


What made me stronger in this opinion, was observing the like 

“argument in our Divine Master’s language, when speaking of the 
other Holy Sacrament. As thus: for I wrote the four places down, 
to make my meaning plain to the very eye. 


St. John vi. 53. St. Mait. xxvi. 28. 


If you would have life in you, If yow would eat Curist’s body 
you musteatthe fleshoftheSon and drink his blood, you must take 
of man, and drink his blood. and eat the bread, and drink of the 

cup, blessed by those who have 
authority to bless it, in remem- 
brance of Him. 
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“T hope, Sir, you will not think that I am using the Bible t 
freely: but I must own, to me it is very convincing, when | see 
one part of our Saviours ‘discourses thus pointing as it were to 
another, and both so thoroughly agreeing with the known customs 
of the early Church, as I have always understood these do. 

‘For it is now some few years, Sir, since I began to think 
subject, and what few doubts I had, were very much settled 
book which you kindly spared me from your Lending Lib 
think it was called «A Conference of two Men on the subj 
Infant Baptism.’* And it showed to my thinking most clearly, 
* opinion of the Church on that subject, im times when they n 

have known what the very Apostles used to do. F 
«“ These things, in my plain way, I tried to point out to my | 
ter; and [ was in hopes to have convinced her, that wilfully to 
main unbaptized is a more grievous sin than the generality of Di 
senters (aye, and a great many Churchmen) imagine. I thougl 
when our Lorn ‘so distinctly affirmed, that one must be-born 
water and the Spirit, before one could eyen “enter into Gop’s 
kingdom,” it was not too much to ask of a Christian man, that he 
should not marry such a person, considering what the Hoty Ser 
has said by St. Paul, to all Christians, that if they marry, they m 
marry “in the Lord ;” that is to say, must select such persons 
make part of the body of Curist, considering too what strict . 
ges were given to the Israelites of old time, not to make marriages” 
with the heathen and unbelievers. I thought to myself, and I putit 
strongly to my sister, how can I, with these convictions, with the 
Scriptures lying open before me, and as I think distinctly forbid- 
ding such things, how can I be helper to such a union? how can 
I come to Gonp’s altar, and present my relation there to Him, and 
beg His blessing on an act which in my conscience I believe to be 
sinful, and most provoking to Him? In short, I told them it was 
out of the question ; and if they would put themselves in my place 
for a moment, they wotld see that it must be so.” _ oe 
“JT should like to know what the young man thought, as he 
stood by and heard all this.” ‘ “ee 
“Oh, Sir, I could see that he was very uneasy; he made two or 
three endeavours to break in upon us with some remarks of his’ 
own: but I was steady in not permitting him till I had stated ‘ 
~ own view, so as to give it a fair chance. When I had finished, 
and was going away, leaving my sister, as it seemed to me, more 
puzzled than convinced by what had been said, Philip came close 
up to me, and said, in the tone of a man moreor less vexed, ‘ You — 
mistake me quite, uncle, if you thmk I have any notion of leaving 
the Church, because I'am proposing to marry one who is not yet 
a Churchwoman. I like the Churchas well as ever. I was born 
and bred init, and hope to die init ; nay, and by this very engage- 
ment of mine, I expect to do good service to the Church. Forl shall 
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_ be very much disappointed indeed, if Letitia be not very soon pre- 
ailed on to be baptized, and conform, after she becomes my wife.” 
_ «J told him, if such was indeed her mind, the matter might in 
to long time be settled to the satisfaction of us all. He had only 
to wait til] that happy change, which he so confidently looked for, 
had taken place, and I would most gladly attend him as he desired. 
At this he looked a little disconcerted, and it was plain enough 
_ that he had been mistaking what he only wished, for what was 
kkely to happen. Sol just asked him one question, whether he 
| a himself wiser and steadier than Solomon? He very likely _ 
_ (Gaid I,) when he permitted himself first to form an attachment to 
_ a heathen, expected to bring her over to the faith and worship of 
_ the.one true Gop; but it ended in his becoming himself an idola- 
_ ter. Indeed, Gon’s warnings to his ancient people, not to be une- 
sing yoked with unbelievers, every where go upon the notion, 
a the corrupting side in such unions will be commonly too strong 
_ for that which was originally right. How can it be otherwise, 
_ while human nature is corrupt, and when the aid of Divine Grace 
i forfeited by men’s- presumptuously running themselves into a 
_ State of continual temptation? -And, I added. what I have more 
_ than once heard from those who have read modern history, that 
_ the same kind of result is there also visible enough, attending on 
_ the like profane marriages among those who call themselves Chris- 
_ tians. I ventured to mention one example, which had occurred to 
_ myself, in such little reading as I have had time for in that line— 
_ the example of one whom I deeply honour and reverence—you 
_ will guess that I mean King Charles the Martyr. [ do not know, 
_ whether I am right, but it has always seemed to me, that the one 
great error of his Majesty’s life was his being “unequally yoked” 
_ with a person of another creed,—a person with whom I supposs he 
_ could not well pray, although, as we happen to know for certain, 
__ he prayed constantly for her conversion. His own faith to be sure 
"Was unstained ; but we know what evil ensued to his family and 
4 ®ingdom; and perhaps many of his own calamities might be tra- 
_ ced to the same cause. Now if that just and good king cannot be 
excused for such a marriage, what can be said for an ordinary 
_ Christian, should he run into the like danger? What is ‘tempt- 
ing’Gop, if this be not” Thus I ran on; but Philip evidently 
»paid little attention tome. He seemed to be making up his mind 
_ that I was prejudiced, and that it was no use his listening at all. 
So I went away for the present, hoping before long to have an op- 
ity of speaking to him when he was more willing to hear.” 
«] thought,” said I, “that you told me just now of your having 
conversed with the young woman herself: did I mistake you? or 
was that at another time?” 
«That was just as I was going away: I passed by accident 
_ through the room where she was, and we had a very few words 
Soe Tt was plain at once, by her manner, that she cbnsider- 
‘me personally unkind im what I had been saying of her to my 
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myself right, how could I act otherwise than I was doing? Which, 
l asked, is the truer charity? to let people go on unbaptized and- 
unsanctified, for fear of paining them ;—to treat them as if they — 
were quite safe, when, if you will believe our Saviour, you must 
believe they have not yet even entered into the Church or King- 
dom of Gop,—or to show them that you feel in earnest for their 
danger ; to remind them what sentence the Church would pass on 
them, should they die in their present condition? She would not, 
in that case, allow them Christian burial Why? Evidently, be- 
cause she thinks them not members of Curist’s body; not enti- 


tled by covenant to those promises, the rehearsing of which od 


the grave are in her mind a part:of Christian burial. I believe and — 
obey the Church ; and if it was the nearest and dearest relation I 
have, I should count it kindness, not cruelty, to treat him as she 
would have him treated; to ‘have compassion on him, making a _ 
difference,’ and so try to bring him, with an humble and penitent 
heart, to our Saviour’s Baptism in good time. i 
_. “This was the tone of what I said to her; but I had hardly time 
for so much as this: however, as she is naturally good tempered 
and candid, she seemed to take it pretty well.” s 
~ J should like to know,” said I, “whether she has ever ex- 
pressed any wish for Baptism. A person who thinks of it, but i 
as yet irresolute, may be regarded, I should think, in a differ 
light from one who distinctly slights and disparages it; more li 
one of the beginners in Christianity, who were called in old in 
Catechumens. Whereas, those who indulge in scorn, and make 
themselves easy in such a condition, show the very temper of the 
worst heretics. Have you any notion to which of these t 
classes the young woman you are speaking of rather belongs?’ 
“I should not suppose she had ever thought much of the mats) 
ter, until of late, that the question has been started by this meio 
ral 
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sed wedding. What thoughts she has, I should fear, are rather 
of the scornful kind. She has been used to hear people say, 
under breath, perhaps, but not the less emphatically for that, 
something like what Naaman the Syrian said, ‘May I not wash 
elsewhere and be clean?’ with plenty of hints about superstition 
and Popery, and other words of the like sound.” g 
“Tt is too likely; one has heard of late too much of that kind 
among the Baptists, and among others who agree with them m- 
slighting the ancient Church. And worse consequences even 
than the contempt of Baptism follow, I fear, too often. Persons” 
become generally irreverent towards religion altogether. A proud 
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m sense, as it calls itselfusurps the lace of that 
Goo. Nothing aad @' sinner hic ohn tn 
18 Ww is not e- 
Z : nothing carefully and reverently practised, of 
h the use is not perceived. And thus the religion of our 
e is in danger of dwindling down to a wretched kind of politi- 
decency : and where, of all parties, is the change going on most 
apidly ? Among those who left the Apostolical Church because 
Dee BG wm thee any thing 06 
“And yet, Sir, is there any thing e in that? 
blessed Be Ed tho two terete the hie apcccioas aed 
spirituz doctrine of the Trrsiry, oe tee no less py kein 
pornmuni ation of grace by water Baptism. They who a 
ging so bold as to despise the water, which He ‘co 
sed ts very natural afr aI see that they shoul end by 
the word which He commanded to be spoken,—the sa- 
cr i name'of the Farnrz, Son, and the Hory Guost.” 
iterated lat too natural, Uke all the ofide slepe which aida 
ake down the broad way which leads to perdition. But it is 
ome kind of satisfaction to me to find, that quiet thoughtful lay- 
gen see the ah Rell oe ed ther tans 4 I 
Ippose we s be pretty well agreed upon the remedy, namely, 
jo do what little we can towards reviving among men the know- 
ledge and love of the ancient Churc 
; Al, Sir, pe tit met be! But a Christian must not despond 
abou Charch, nor the meanest Christian of being made use? * 
i i ne olene to the highest ends. Et mt Sitar’ Bae 
a forebodings ; but will rather try again what I can do with 
portun P wtecli Providencs hod palin wy Way. I certainly will 
D nothing to countenance this marriage ; and 1 I cannot prevent 
it, at least some part of what I say may Tise up in some of their \ 
seed some day, and may help them to truer and better 
Bat you must help me, Sir, with your advice, and (may I be so 
d?) with your prayers.” 
WaT: is my bounden duty, Richard,” said I, as I shook him by 
hand at parting. «And take this Scripture home for your 
comfc ee ee ee en ee 
if he trust his Maker with it in earnest, he shall ‘find it after 
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HARRY FULTON, 


THE MERCHANT'S SON. 
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Mr. Futon was arising man. He had nothing to be- 
gin with but good sharp wits. A clever head was all his 
stock in trade, and his purse added but little to his weight. 
However, Mr. Fulton gave himself to business; he had seen 
men rise before him, and he did not see why his feet should 
net mount the ladder. Accordingly he began by contriving 
to get into an under place in a merchant’s office, with a 
smal] salary ; the small salary he laid out to the best advan- 
tage; and as he thought it a great matter to ‘ look respect- 
able,” he was careful of his appearance, and managed to 
appear better off than he was. Then he was always in his 
place, always in the way, always ready. If any extra work 
was to be done, Fulton was at hand to do it; he never seem- 
ed to grudge work. Thus he became useful to his employ- 
ers. ‘The senior clerk was of a somewhat sour temper, and 
was in poor health. Fulton kept looking at his shoes, and 
thought to step into themone day. As the senior clerk got 
older, he got weaker in health, and less able to work ; his 
employers began to turn to Fulton as the useful man; what- 
ever had to be done quickly was given to him; they could 
get him to move; there was some life in him, while the se- 
_nior clerk would drone and dawdle through the job. 

The merchants soon found they could not do without 
Fulton; he became more and more active, more and more 
sharp and ready ; he got to know more of their affairs; he 
saved them much trouble; kept them from many blunders, 
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and elbowed his way cleverly into their confidence. They 
also began to wish his feet were in the senior clerk’s shoes, © 
and they soon managed what they wished. The sour, sickly 
clerk was one day called into the little parlour, the council- 
chamber, where the merchants sat. He turned paler, or 
rather yeliower, when the summons came, and knew not 
what was to happen. When he knocked at the door, and 
heard the sharp ‘* come in”’ of the junior partner, his heart 
trembled within him. Advancing to the large mahogany 
table, covered with bills, letters, ledgers, &c., he waited, 
quivering like an aspen, to hear the reason of his being sent 
for. 

“Well, Mr. Snarley,” began the elder partner, who was 
a stiff, stout, and pompous person, passing his hand through 
the thin hair that fringed a bald head, ‘* we have been think- 
ing of your health ; you have been a creaking wheel for 
some time, never strong, and age doesn’t mend us, Mr. 
Snarley, does it 2’’ 

The poor clerk trembled at such a commencement of the 
interview, and a still more jaundiced hue passed over his 
melancholy face. 

‘« Now we’ve been thinking together, I and Mr. Bidwell, 
of giving you a retiring pension, as this firm always wishes 
to reward its aged and faithful servants.’ 

This was said with a generous and pompous air, and it 
made the poor clerk lift up his dull eye, which actually 
glistened with a strange lustre as he found he was not to be 
turned penniless away. 

«‘T am sure, gentlemen; I am sure, gentlemen,” he be- 
gan to stammer forth, while he convulsively twitched and 
twiddled at the dull buttons of his threadbare coat. 

‘‘Of course, Mr, Snarley you’re very grateful, that’s 
what you meant to say,’ said the senior partner; ‘ well, 
that’s right, it’s right to be grateful; it’s time you should 
be laid on the shelf, like one of those ledgers,’’ pointing to 
some gigantic volumes covered with dust, in an old mahog- 
any bookcase, ; 

‘‘ But those ledgers,’’ interrupted the junior partner, who 
was of a livelier turn, ‘don’t eat, you see, Mr. Snarley, 
and therefore we mustn’t quite treat you like them: you 
would not keep as fat as they upon the shelf, eh?” 
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A sort of ghastly, lugubrious smile played on the old 
clerk’s features at the intended joke. 

«Well, be it as it may,’’ continued the senior partner, as 
if it were time to recal] the several parties from any incli- 

. nation towards familiar pleasantry, ‘if you are inclined to 
send your son, who is but a stripling, upon half Mr. Ful- 
ton’s salary for the next five years, we shall give you an 
allowance of £60 per annum for those five years, and after 
that £30 for life.’’ 

The offer was on the whole generous; but it was just 
spoilt by getting the son at a cheap rate for five years. 
However, the poor clerk was quite overcome ; his despond- 
ing spirit had hardly ever dared to think of a pension; he 
had deserved it, it is true, as he had lost his health in the 
office ; but though he began to feei himself unequal to his 
post, he had not thought how he was to support himself in 

' his old age. 

A few warm words were all the poor old man could 
splutter forth, and, as the partners motioned him away, 
some tears rolled down his sallow cheek. He was soon 
scribbling at his desk as before, but there was a page in 
which the letters looked as if they had been wetted, and the 
long tails of the l’s and g’s told the tale of a trembling hand. 
You may easily guess that Fulton was now fairly in his 
shoes. 

But Fulton’s elevation only revealed to him other heights ; 
there was still a stool above him, and one rise in the world 
led him to desire another. On and on he worked; he was 
always in the way as-before, always ready for more work, 
always willing and in good humour; late and early, there 
he was, 

- **He’s arare man,” said the elder partner, who began 

himself somewhat to wear at last, and was troubled with 
the gout. 

‘“« He is indeed,” said the younger; ‘“‘he makes the wheel 
go; he’s our engine-driver, you may be sure, and our firm 
has turned into an ‘ express train ’ since he came.” 

It was quite true. Their business was well done, and 
the firm throve. It soon began to be evident that the senior 
partner was getting past work, There were many consul- 
tations in the little parlour. At last Fulton was called in; 
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the matter was soon settled; Fulton was made a partner, 
and it was now “ Simms, Bidwell, and Fulton;” the latter 
had jumped to a higher stool, and Mr. Simms ceased to at- 
tend the counting-house except when the profits were divided. 

Mr. Fulton now emerged from his lodging in a dull, dingy - 
street in the heart of the city, and took a good-sized house, 
some seven miles from town, and kept his gig. He next 
thought of marriage, and meeting with a retired druggist’s 
daughter of some wealth, he became possessed of her, and 
some five thousand pounds. So far as regards rising in the 
world, Mr. Fulton had done well. 

In course of time he had one son: no more children were 
granted him; and now the stream of his love, that had gone 
sweeping on in one straight channel, was divided into two; 
love of the world, of rising in the world, and love of his only 
child. His wife had not much of his heart, though he be- 
haved kindly to her; she was a mild, easy woman, but of 
no strong character, and was content to manage his house, 
and make things comfortable on his return from business : 
but his boy did win his heart; he had been a self-loving 
man hitherto, and ‘had slaved for himself alone ; Fulton had 
been Fulton’s idol ; but now a new feeling seemed to gush 
forth ; he became wrapped up in his child. He would start 
earlier from business to go into the toy-shop, and he would 
turn over the toys and try them all, and would be long ia 
deciding which would suit his boy the best. He would al 
ways have something in his gig to carry home to Harry. 
It was refreshing to see him really care for something be- 
side himself ; he was thought to have no heart, but now he 
found it, - F 

And yet even this love took a worldly turn. He had 
slaved to become rich and to rise in the world for his own 
sake; now he slaved for his child, He had great dreams 
of his boy’s future consequence ; he was resolved to make 
him a rich and great man. As the firm rose in wealth, he 
felt that it was but ministering to his boy’s riches. He had 
visions of great estates which he should leave him; he in- 
tended to send him to a school where he could mix with 
youths of rank; he constantly passed by Elmore Park, a 
large place in his neighbourhood, and he often said to him- 
self, ‘that shall be my son’s.” The owner was greatly 
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embarrassed, and it was expected to be sold before long. 
On Elmore Park, therefore, he fixed his heart for his son’s 
sake, and for Elmore Park he slaved. At last as years went 
on, it began to be known in the neighbourhood, that when 
the place should be brought to the hammer, Mr. Fulton 
would be a bidder. 

Now it so happened that there were many old paths 
through this park, and it became a favourite walk of Harry 
Fulton. He loved to sit under the shade of the old elms, 
and hear the rooks, and see the clouds floating by through 
the topmost branches, as he lay upon the grass with his face 
turned tothe sky. Somehow he liked to be alone; and when 
he was old enough to walk without a nurse, he was always 
‘wandering among the trees. At one end of the park stood 
the old church; it was a solemn-looking church ;. it awed 
the boy ; he loved it, and he reverenced it ; its walls seemed 
to speak; he would often steal towards it, and stand look- 
ing at its spire, and he would think to how many hundreds of 
men that old stony finger had pointed to heaven; he always 
listened eagerly to the service when in church, and he quite 
wondered his father did not like to talk about the Bible as 
he did; to him it was already the best of books; he was 
always glad to have a word from the clergyman, and wished 
to be catechised among the poor children, though in truth 
he kept answering the questions to himself all the while. 

Now one winter’s day as Harry was walking in the park, 
he saw a tradesman’s boy riding towards Elmore house with 
a parcel in his hand. Ona sudden 'the pony, startled by 
an old branch that the wind tossed upon the road, darted 
off at a furious pace and tore across the park. The boy 
pulled and pulled in vain, and then began to scream. Har- 
ry made after him as fast as he could, for he knew the pony 
was scampering in the direction of .a large sheet of water, 
and knew not what might happen. The pony came on the’ 
water without knowing it was near, and making a sudden 
halt in the midst of its wild career in order to save itself, 
threw the lad with a jerk into the water. Harry, hot and 
out of breath, was soon at the Jake, and found the frighten- 
ed boy struggling in the mud; he instantly rushed in and 
helped to drag him out. The poor lad, wet to the skin, 
stood shivering with fright and cold, quite confused, till 
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Harry, taking off his own great-coat and giving it to him, 
bade him to get quickly home to the fire: the pony was 
soon caught, and away went the boy wrapped up in Harry’s 
coat, The clergyman had seen the latter part of the scene 
as he was returning home across the park, and as he had 
never thought Harry strong, he felt quite fearful of his sud- 
den exposure to the cold after his hot run, and his plunge 
into the mud. -He tried to catch him up, but Harry was 
out of the park before him. The next day, however, he 
called on Mr. Fulton, and was grieved, though not surprised, 
to hear that Harry was in bed with a bad feverish cold. 
For a long time the cold lasted, and often did the clergyman 
visit him, as he had taken a lively interest in the youth, 
and no one did Harry better like to see than “‘ good Mr. 
Harland.” 

From this time Harry’s health continued delicate, and as 
the air of the place was always keen, the doctor strongly 
advised Mr. Fulton to send him to school in some warmer 
climate. After,a long struggle the anxious father consented 
to let him go. The leave-taking was a bitter scene. The 
prosperous merchant, the busy, thriving, bustling man wept 
upon his son’s neck, A great blank it was when Harry 
was fairly gone. Mrs. Fulton did her best to make the 
evenings pass, but her husband was not to be amused. The 
day after his son’s departure, he stopped his gig mechani- 
cally at the great toy-shop, and it was not till the man came 
out that his son’s departure again flashed across him; away 
he dashed from the shop, and had a sad, gloomy drive home, 
Harry, however, was fond of writing to him; and it was 
strange to see how hurriedly the man of business pushed 
the letters of business by, till he came to that which had 
the boy’s large hand. At last, the clerk who brought the 
letters always put Harry’s letter at the top to save time. 

The school to which Harry had been sent was in a cathe- 
dral town, and the boys were allowed to attend the cathe- 
dral service. His letters were soon full of the cathedral, 
full of the sweetness of the chants, of the grandeur of the 
organ, of the beauty of the nave and choir and aisles. He 
often would ask his father to be allowed to be one of the 
choristers; he quite envied the white-robed boys whose 
office it was to sing God’s praise; he became passionately 
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fond of music, and at last began to join in the chants him- 
self, though he wished for the white robe. His father was 
puzzled at the boy; he kept sending him bats and balls, and 
boxes of tools; but though Harry thanked him warmly for 
his presents, he found from his letters that other boys had 
the chief benefit of his gifts. Thus Harry would say, ‘* Hope 
and Green, with some of the lesser boys, have just gone out 
to the meadow with the bats and stumps; they are as happy 
as they can be, and intend to have a good game till it gets 
dark. How kind it was of you to send the bats; for I like 
to lend them to the boys, it makes them so happy.’’ And 
again, ‘I don’t know what Halliday would have done but 
for the saw and gimblet; he has now made his kite all him- 
self, with the aid of the tools you gave me, and he sawed 
the lath for it beautifully ; he is quite a carpenter.”’ 

At last the holidays arrived ; and Harry, who had kept 
for some weeks a notched bit of wood to mark the days, had 
cut off every notch, and joyfully tossed his wooden calendar 
away, though it grieved him to leave the cathedral with the 
sweet psalms and the white-robed boys. All the morning on 
which he was expected, Mr. Fulton could not rest. He went 
to his office early, that he might leave it in time to meet his 
boy ; but he might just as well have stopped at home. He 
was in and out of every room in the place; he could not 
understand the letters, and was writing blundering answers 
which the senior clerk happily overlooked ; he fidgeted and 
interrupted everybody about him, and the clerks wished him 
well away as their heads began to be confused. The hour © 
at last arrived ; the gig came to the door ; Mr. Fulton jump- 
ed in, and dashing to the toy-shop, bought a cargo of whips, 
battledores, spades, rakes, enough for half a dozen boys, 
and crammed them into the gig, which soon carried him 
home. Just ashe reached the door, a post-chaise with a 
trunk on the box, drove up; the father and son were soon 
locked in each other’s arms, 

But one thing struck Mr, Fulton; the mild air had not 
worked the change he had expected; his boy’s cheek was 
pale, I might almost say, transparent; and his figure was- 
thin, The father was anxious, but Mrs. Fulton tried to 
smooth down his fears, Harry was soon in the dear old 
park again, strolling about under the old trees, and wan- 
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dering to the solemn old church. He soon, too, threw him- 
self in the way of the kind clergyman, who gazed almost 
with tears on the beautiful, but pale face of the mild, gentle - 
boy. The change seemed at first todo Harry good; he 
gained a little color in his cheek, his strolls among his old 
haunts refreshed and strengthened him, Mr, Fulton began 
to be in hope that he was now about to grow out of his de- 
licacy, and his heart was again light within him. A great 
pleasure was it to come home early, and take a walk with 
Harry. On Sundays they always walked together. One 
Sunday, Mr. Fulton began to talk to his boy of future times, 
‘‘ Yes, my boy, I hope I shall see you there,” pointing to 
the old house, ‘that’s the place fit for you; we shall make 
a rich man of you, and all these walks shall be your own.”’ 

‘‘T hope not,’’ answered the boy. 

‘* Why not?” said his father in a tone of surprise. 

‘s Because I should be very rich then, I suppose.” 

‘‘ And wouldn’t you like to be rich?” 

‘< No, papa, I’d rather be good; for you know that it is 
said in the Bible, ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ”’ 

The father was silent ; he could hardly make out the boy. 
In passing through the church-yard, Harry stopped and 
begged his father to look at a tomb near the path; it was 
the grave of a little girl. ‘‘ See,”’ he said, ‘she was only 
nine years old. I’m nearly that. -How young, papa, some 
people die.”’ \ 

“Yes, yes,’’ answered the father hurriedly, “but don’ 
talk of such things now.,”’ " 

‘* Why not, dear papa? Does not death-open the door 
to the beautiful house in heaven, a better house than that in 
the park, if we are good and faithful to our Lord? I often 
think of the beautiful psalm that was chanted in the cathe- 
dral which tells us there are ‘ pleasures at God’s right hand 
for evermore,’ I always love this churchyard ; it’s so calm, 
and quiet, and still, and looks so holy, with the old church 
in the midst of it. I should like to be buried here.”’ 

The father’s lip quivered, and he hurried Harry away ; 
he did not like to talk of such things; they made him 
gloomy ; he would rather talk of buying lands, and of ris- 
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ing in the world, and how he had got on, and how Harry 
should get on. 

In the day-time, as Mrs. Fulton was a somewhat indo- - 
lent and listless person, fond of staying in the house, Harry 
had to amuse himself; he was fond of going to the parish 
school as it broke up at the end of the day, for then, as he 
stood near the porch, he heard them sing the evening hymn. 
The clergyman on seeing him many afternoons taking his 
stand near the porch, invited him in to his great delight. Af- 
ter this Harry was every day at the school. _He soon began 
to teach some of the little boys their letters, and to make 
friends of the elder boys. When the holidays were over, 
Mr. Fulton, at the doctor’s advice, resolved not to send him 
to his school again ; the air was judged to be relaxing, and 
he began to look out for something better fitted for his 
health. In the mean time Harry continued his strolls 
through the park to the school, and as the doctor recom- 
mended the walk, Mr. Fulton, though surprised at the boy’s 
choice, did not like to forbid him the school, as it gave him 
a place of rest. 

Now one afternoon Mr. Fulton had intended to have sur- 
prised Harry by coming home early, and having a walk 
with him in the park. However, as it was a half holiday at 
the school, Harry had gone out before he came home ; 
whereupon his father set off after him, thinking soon to 
overtake him, He wandered through the park for some 
time without being able to see his boy ; at last he struck 
off from the paths, thinking he must have gone to sit under 
the shade of some of the old elms. As he roamed on, he 
thought that he heard some voices near a group of large 
trees; he pressed his way through some brushwood near 
the trees, and on reaching a green knoll he saw, through a 
break in the brushwood, a strange and touching scene. 
Close by an ancient well over which some old elms cast 
their shade, he saw four boys with Prayer-books in their 
hands; two stood on the smooth turf on one side of the 
well, and two on the other. Crouching down on the grass, 
that he might not be seen himself, Mr. Fulton found that 
it was his.own boy with three of the boys of the village 
school. And what were they about? The four boys were 
chanting the psaims of the day in that little green shady 
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nook, Harry having taught them, and acting now as their 
leader ; and as the trees threw their green leafy arches ovet 
their heads, they seemed to have found a cathedral in the 
wood, Sweet were the voices of the boys; sweet the psal 
that sounded forth from their young lips; and as Harry’s 
checks glowed with the excitement, and his eye sparkled, 
Mr. Fulton thought he had never seen him look half so_ 
beautiful, or half so delicate. Stealing quietiy away from 
the scene to hide his emotion, he paced slowly home; an 
strange, new thoughts came across him in his walk, sadl 
thoughts concerning the health of his child, and new thoughts. ; 
about God. The psalm had smitten him, as the guileless 
boys sang on, and they were unconscious that they had 
been the preachers of a divine sermon which at last had 
found its way to a worldly heart, 

‘“There be some,” so they had sung, * that put. their 
trust in their goods ; and boast themselves in the multitude 
of their riches, 

‘«But no man may deliver his brother: nor make agree- 
ment unto God for him ; 

‘« For it cost more to redeem their souls; so that he must 
let that alone for ever ; ’ 

‘‘Yea, though he live long: and see not the grave. 

« For he seeth that wise men also die, and perish togeth- 
er: as well as the ignorant and foolish, and leave their 
riches for other. 

«‘And yet they think that their houses shall continue for 
ever; and that their dwelling-places shall endure from one 
generation to another; and call the lands after their own 
names, 

‘«‘ Nevertheless, man will not abide in honor: seeing he 
may be compared unto the beasts that perish; this is the 
way of them. 

“This is their foolishness: and their posterity praise 
their saying. 

‘They lie in the hell like sheep, death gnaweth upon 
them, and the righteous shal] have domination over them in 
the morning : their beauty shall consume in the sepulchre 
out of their dwelling. 

‘** But God hath delivered my soul from the place of hell: 
for He shall receive me. 
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_ Be not thou afraid, though one be made rich: or if the 
glory of his house be increased ; 

_ For he shall carry nothing away with him when he 
_dieth: neither shall his pomp follow him,” &c. 

Not long after this, Harry had ceased to stroll in the 
ark: his cheek got paler, his frame thinner, and a cough 
seized hold of him. Weaker and weaker still, worse and 
worse, did the poor boy become. First, he used to lie on 
e sofa, but at last he was not able to leave his room. 
Poor Mr. Fulton seemed now to wake up as from a dream ; 
_ he saw what was about to be: stunned and bewildered with 
' the great grief, unprepared for real sorrow, he seemed like 
one in a new world; he would stand quite stupified, lean- 
_ ing on his chimney-piece with his head buried in his hands ; 
_ he seemed as though he were striving to learn something 
_ which it was an agony to learn. Yes, he had to learn the 
things of God; the unseen world for the first time for years 
_ stood as it were before his soul; the reality of death was 
_ present to him; all his worldly dreams, all his toils and 
_ slaving and hard work, what did they seem to him then 
_ but vanity of vanities!’ The clergyman, who was daily with 
_ his child, saw his state as he ministered to his boy. There 
was something beautiful to see how he waited on his child; 
he would give him his medicine, he would sit by him while 
he snatched a little feverish sleep; he would move as gently 
about the room as a girl to fetch him his broth or pudding. 
But his boy was clearly minded to turn his father’s love into 
a still better channel. He would beg him to read to him 
the psalms and Jessons of the day; he would ask him to 
_ stay and join in the prayers when the clergyman came. He 
_ had always wondered that his father did not like his Bible 
_ more, and he would ask him, ** Don’t you like it more now, 
| papa; don’t you ?”’ 

| “Yes, my darling,” the father would answer, “1 do in- 
» deed.” 

__*O papa,”’ the boy went on, ‘it tells us of our dear Sa- 
_ viour, it tells of his wonderful love for us ; it tells us of the 

_ beautiful, house in heaven, and of the beautiful angels. O © 
. 
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_. 


how delicious to have our home there, papa, some day, you, 
_ and mamma, and [, all there ; just think how happy we should 
all be, all together for ever! for ever! for ever!’ and he 
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clasped his father’s trembling hand, and loolestt up “— 
into his face, 

«« Yes, yes,”’ sobbed the father. 

““O don’t cry, papa,” as he felt the warm tears on his 
hand, ‘‘ why shouldn’t we be in heaven? shan’t we try for 
it, and pray for it in our Saviour’s name; come, do let us, 
pray now, papa ; it will do us good.” 

The father knelt down, and with an overcharged heart, 
poured forth what was indeed an earnest prayer that his 
child might be in heaven, and that he might follow his child. 
The heart of the prosperous, worldly man was going through 
a furnace of affliction, and he was finding God, like the 
three saints of vld, in the midst of the fire. : 

One night Mr. Fulton had lain down fora short sleep, 
after many wakeful nights, when the nurse burst into his 
room, and bade him come to his boy. The poor father 
started up, and hurrying to the bedside, found that his boy 
was indeed dying, 

‘*O what shall I do, my boy, my boy!”’ he exclaimed in 
a frantic tone, hardly conscious of what he said. 

Harry stretched out his thin hand, and seizing his father’s, 
bent forward as if to kiss him; his pale lips touched his 
father’s cheek, and whispering in a faint, feeble voice, **Serve 
God, my father, and we shal] meet in heaven,” he fell back 
upon his pillow—a cold sweat stood upon his forehead—he 
cast one earnest look upon his father and mother—the strug- 
gle was over—his spirit went forth to paradise, and the loy- 
ing father had lost his loving child. Passionately, wildly 
did he kiss the pale, beautiful forehead of the sleeper, till at 
last the clergyman gently led him out of the room. 

In wandering through the park to the churchyard some 
weeks after, I saw a new grave near the little girl’s—it was 
Harry Fulton’s. 

Again I was wont to see the quick gig upon the road, but 
the owner seemed to have grown many years older in a few 
weeks, He was an altered man; the smart, brisk, active 
man, with the quick, sharp eye, was now sad and grave. 
Still the gig passed as regularly as before. At last Elmore 
Park was advertised for sale ; everybody was sure Mr. Ful- 
ton would be the purchaser, but everybody was wrong; 
Mr. Fulton did not bid or buy; he remained where he was, 
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ed me the Grst stone that was leid, and at the bottom of it 
r graven these limes, “ To the glory of God the Blessed 
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"The year after the charch was built, the school at which 
Harry hed taught, beimg im am old and decayed stzie, was 
i down, and 2 mew one, of 2 beautiful and comely form, 
s reared instead. Om the bottom of the foundation stone 
written these words, “The father was a child at his 
id’s feet.”"” Later still some zilms-houses for the 2ged 
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gie came home a little earlier, I was sare to find him in 
school hearing the boys sing the evening hymn; or 
) perhaps he mihi be found sitting with the old folks im the 
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Years rolled away, and I saw a funeral] passing 
the perk ; it was the fumerel of one who had rsen im the 
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world, who had found the world to be but vanity, The 
poor followed him to the grave; many a wrinkled cheek 
was wetted that day with tears as the body of their friend 
was laid in the earth ; he was buried by the side of his be- 
loved child, and there they lie together in that quiet, i 
churchyard, till the resurrection of the just. 


‘ THE LORD’S DAY. 


My Carist1an Frienps, 


Ir you have any reverence for Almighty 
God, who is the greatest and best of Beings, and 
on whom you entirely depend for happiness, in 
this life and the next, remember His express 
command to “keep holy the Sabbath Day.”— 
If you have any love for your own souls, any 
desire to be taught by what means you may be 
blessed for ever in heaven ;—Let nothing but 
sickness, or some other unavoidable hindrance. 
prevent your attendance on the public Service 
of the Church every Lerd’s day. Diligently 
seck the Lord where He may be found; call 
upon Him in His “house of prayer,” and you 
will experience inward peace, and joy, and 
comfort ; you will become better Christians and 
happier men; and you will have occasion, in 
the day of Judgment, to rejoice, that you had 
grace and wisdom to attend to this warning. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF TROUBLE 


*O Mary, Mary, don’t take on so, try and bear it better, 
it’s God’s will; try to. say, His will be done.” 

“I can’t, Jane, I can’t; he’s dead and I shall never see 
him more ; never hear his dear little voice again, never see 

* him toddling about the room any more; and it’s all my own 
| fault. too; if I had not left him to go in and ask Ann Jones 
all about the fight in the street, he could not have set him- 
self on fire. O! why did I leave him!’ and again she 

burs‘ into tears. 

** Indeed, Mary, you should try to bear it better; do try 
and think how happy he is now; try and remember that 
he’s better done for where he is than you could ever do for 
him, Poor Jamb,” said Jane, turning away her head to hide 
her own tears, “he’ll never suffer again, there’s no trouble 
where he’s gone.”” 

“ You’re right there, Mrs. Thomas,” said a third woman 
who just then came in, “you're right h; there’s 2 

_ deal of trouble in this wieked world, and I’m sure with 

~ her wild busband and large family, and often hardly 2 bit of 
bread to give them, she has need to say so, and to be thank- 
ful the poor child’s provided for.” 

I didn’t mean that, Mrs. Jones ; God gave her the child, 
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and would have given her the means to provide for it, I 
don’t doubt, but He has taken it away, and she ought to 
submit to His will; dear Mary, do pray to Him to comfort 
you; let me go and ask Mr. Hammond to come and talk to 
you and pray with you; I’m sure it would do you good.” 

She was leaving the room, but Mary called her back, 

*“O! Jane, I fear he won’t come; he has so often spoken 
to me about coming to church, and I have not been, and 
last time he was here Tom was so rude, and said he didn’t 
want a parson to preach to him; I’m sure he’ll never come 
after that.””. The words were hardly said, when Mr. Ham- 
mond, the clergyman, came in. 

“IT am grieved indeed, Mary Fisher, to hear what has 
happened; it is indeed a dreadful trial for you, but I hope 
God will please to bless the affliction to your soul. Jane 
Thomas,”’ he said, seeing that the poor mother was unable 
to speak to him, ‘‘ how did it happen ?”’ 

““ Why, Sir, she left little Billy alone in the room and shut 
him in while she went in to Ann Jones next door, and when 
she came back she heard him screaming and found he had 
set himself on fire: he was shockingly burnt, Sir, and though 
the doctor was gone for directly, he could do nothing, and 
he died this morning.” She did not tell the clergyman 
that it was she who ran for the doctor and promised to pay 
him, and that she had sat up all night with the poor child 
in her lap, though her pale face and trembling hands might 
have told that part of the tale for her. ‘I think you had 
better leave her alone with me,”’ said he, *‘ and [ will call on 
you as I go away.” 

The woman left the room, and Mr. Hammond sat down 
by Mary ; he did not at first try to check her crying, but after 
a few minutes he began to speak very gently and kindly to 
her: **I do not ask you not to ery, Mary; God will not be 
angry with you for that; He wants you tobe sorry, but 
to be sorry in a right way, and not to murmur against His 
will. Can you not say, ‘ His will be done?’” 

“QO! Sir, how can [ when I think that I shall never see | 
my sweet Billy again?” » 

“Hush, Mary, you may see him again if you choose. 
He is gone to that blessed home where you too may go; 
where your Lord and Savivur wishes you to go; where He 
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will take you, if you will let Him: and He sends you this 
grief to help you on your wzy-” 

» “Help me on my way! how ean that be, Sir? Sure it’sa 
sign that He hates me and is angry with me, else He would 
not have let my child die.” 

_ “No, Mary, not so; chastisements are signs of His love ; 
if He had not loved you He would not have tried you thus; 
try to think of this, and it will be 2 comfort te you; ty 


rouse you up and make you think of your sins.” 

Mary was silent, for she knew that at the fearful moment 
when her child lay moaning in her kind friend’s lap, and 
she saw by the doctor’s face that there was no hope, her 
past sins and neglect of God had fiashed like lightning upon 
her mind; she felt it was a punishment, but she did not 
then know that there was mercy mit. Now 2ray of come 
fort seemed to steal into her heart, and she said, «O! Sr, I 
wish indeed it may be as you say; but I have been so for- 
getful of God, so very sinful that E can hardly believe He 
loves me siill.”’ ; 

**He who so loved sinners as to send His Som to die for 
them, does love you still, Mary; let nothing persuade you 
out of this, but try with ail your heart to do His will sow. 
He gives His Holy Spirit to all who ask it. and with 
that help you may turn to Him, but it must be im lowly re- 
pentance. I cannot stay long with you now, but I will pray 
with you before I go.” 

The prayers ended, Mr. Hammond left her, and on-bus 
way out, went to Jane Thomas” roont, which was iw the 
samehouse. It wasavery small, very poor room, but quite 
neat and clean ; what little furmiture there was, seemed hike 


often found enough to help others, and: those others never 
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knew that the meal which cheered their hearts was her own 
Sunday dinner, or that the few shillings so cheerfully given 
to save their goods from being seized, had been carefully 
saved up to buy a warm shawl to go to church in. Jane 
Thomas was a great favorite of Mr. Hammond’s, and he 
often found her useful among his sick parishioners. He 
knew he could trust her, and that her way of talking would 
do them good and not harm, unlike many sick nurses who 
make their trade the means of gossip and mischief-making, 
and instead of making the sick think of that world:to which 
they are going, fill their minds with tales of their neigh- 
bours’ mis-doings; for it is remarkable that gossips never 
choose the good doings of others to talk about. Jane put 
down her work as the clergyman came in. ‘Go on, Jane,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you must not stop for me; I know you have no 
time to spare.”’ ; 

«Indeed. Sir, I have always time to stop and listen to 
you; I feel more fresh for work after your visits, and I 
fancy the work for the body never gets on the worse for a 
little time spent on the soul,” 

‘* You are right, Jane, and those who have in their mad- 
ness and folly tried to do away with God’s day of rest, have 
found to their cost that the body cannot thrive without it; 
but I have only a minute or two to spare you now, and I 
must talk of poor Mary ; hers is a sad trial,”’ 

“It is indeed, Sir; she reproaches herself so bitterly for 
leaving the child, that it almost breaks one’s heart to hear 
her.” ; 

“It is better she should do so, Jane; her neglect of 
home duties is a great sin, and I trust this fearful event 
may arouse her to a sense of it; but she should not be left 
too long to brood over her trouble; I hope you will go and 
see her when you can.” \y 

“ That I will, Sir; I will take my work and sit with her 
a bit when her husband is out, and I will read to her the 
good book you gave me when my dear husband died, if you 
think proper.” wae 

‘Do so, Jane, and give her good advice about her family, 
now that her heart is softened by trouble; J will see her 
myself as often as I can, and I trust ere long she may find 
the blessings of affliction.” = atte 
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Mary Fisher's history was no uncommon one. She had 
@ servant in a gentleman’s family, and on the whole 
had conducted herself well, but her love of dress and going 
out had given her mistress some anxiety, and she often talked 
y to her about it. When she was only twenty, she 
‘became engaged to a young labourer about her own age, 
and ae neni». Soe tenets Miethayeeiie aie 
have saved a jittle to begin upon, they resolved, a a 
‘advice of their friends, to marry at once. James 
not unsteady, but of a lively and rather thoughtless disposi- 
tion. At first all went on well: James found a tidy house 


hard, and he was obliged to leave work early with two or 
three friends less steady than himself. They went with 
as far as his own door. 

Well, old woman, here J am for a snug early tea,”” he 
said, as he opened the door; expecting to give her 2 plea- 
sant surprise ; but no Mary was there: he stood at the door 
talking with his friends for some time, and still che did not 
appear, and it ended in his companions enticing him to 2 
= eee once in, getting out was a hard mat- 
ter; 


and sclecatchon ehiigreandediees conetotigieimeesnantl 
more for comfort and company out of doors; and as time 
went on and they had 2 large family, their idle habits were 
the cause of much misery to them. 

The day after the foneral, Jane took her work and went 
to see Mary, ee 


“ Well, Mary, how are you to-day?” 

“OF very poorly, and all alone ; dao chchdeen woullliys 
out to play; they say it’s so doll in the house; and James 
is gone to work. Mrs. Jones wanted me to go in and have 
penpeel texest lees kat:i've we beeart.sege ott. ee 
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“Well, I’m not sorry for that, Mary ; one’s own house 
is the best place i in time of trouble—no, not the ware thet 
is one better.’’ 

‘‘ Which is that?’’ said Mary, 

‘‘ The house of God,’’ said Jane solemnly. | 

Mary did not answer, for she felt that, she had never — 
sought it asa place of comfort. After some time she said, 
‘«I wish, Jane, you would tell me how you used to manage’: 
people say you were always cheerful and never idle, even.in 
your greatest trouble.” 

“I could not afford to be idle, Mary; and as: to being 
cheerful, [ could not murmur at) what was God’s will. It 
was hard to bear at first, but I used: to think over what Mr. 
Hammond.told me, that ny dear ones were gone home, and 
that I must strive to follow them; and the thought of doing 
that mademe cheerful over many a hard day’s'work, and then 
each morning, as the church bell tolled for prayers, I felt-as 
if L were getting a stage further on my journey, But let us 
takk of youraffairs, and see if nothing can be done to mend 
matters with you.” 

“QO! it’s no good while James goes: on as) he does now. 
He often: comes home tipsy and, with only, half a week’s 
wages; the children are’ in rags, and ne wonder; im sure 
L’ve no heart to mend: their elethes.”’ 

** But you: ought to: mend them, Mary, and if you sent 
them regularly, to school they would notget so ragged.” 

‘« know that well enough, but they don’t like'going, and 
iv’s hard to be always contradicting and’ teasing them, poor 
things; they'll have trouble enough by and by.’’., 

«Phat they certainly: will, thanks to yourself,”’ 

‘« Thanks to me! why 2’’ 

«Why, because you will not contradict and Pi se et) 
yourcall it, Children do not!know what'is-best and happi- 
est for them, and) must be taught to know iit by those older 
than themselves : but do you really find hay are unhappy 
at school when they'do go?” 

‘Ono, whenionce they are there they are happy: enough, 
and: come: home. full of. tales: of the fun they have had. with 
the: other children, and of all. Miss» Hammond. has. told 
them.’ 

‘“‘And if you made them go regularly they would be 
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much happier; they would cost yo: less, for they would 
not destroy their clothes, nor make them dirty, as they do 
playing in the street, and you would just give them their din- 
ner to take with them, instead of their running in and out 
asking for bread and butter all day long as they do now.’ 

_  That’s true enough,” said Mary, “and they do Jearn such 
shocking talk.in the streets, it makes one’s hair stand on end 
to hear them; I beat them, but it does no good.” 

‘sIt is no zood, unless you teach them that it is a sin 
against God; if you taught them this, perhaps they would 
never need beating. Children’s hearts are not hard, and the 
fear of God is easily taught them ; a child well — will 
scarcely ever need a beating.” 

« Well, I will try and’ make them go to school regularly, 
and send them to church, though I can’t go myself.’’ 

“Why not?” said Jane. 

*“©O! I’ve nothing fit to wear, and James lies in bed so late 
on Sundays.” 

**But what has that to do with you? He does not want 
you to dress him, does he 2?” 

Mary smiled in spite of her trouble, and said, **No; but 
_ he wanted his breakfast when he came down.” 

«Then leave it all made and ready for him; and as to 
having nothing to wear, that is an excuse I can never bear 
to hear..- You are not ashamed to be seen in the street, and 
you need not be ashamed ito be seen in church, if you go 
clean and decent.” 

‘* But the neighbours talk so! I heard Mrs. Jones remark 
only the other day, that Sarah Trotman went to church with 
a dyed ribbon on ‘her bonnet.”’ 

“Do you hear Mr. Hammond, or any really religious 
people, observing what the people in church are dressed 
in?” 

‘“‘ Of course not, they are attending to the service.” 

«* And do you really think it matters what people who 
are not doing their duty say, Mary? Do you think when 
you have to give an account at the day of judgment of all 
the blessed Sundays you have wasted, that it will do to 
say, ‘1 was afraid Mrs. Jones would remark my shabby 
clothes?” Such excuses are worse than none, for they only 
help us to deceive ourselves, we cannot deceive God? QO, 
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dear Mary, you have a great work to do, and you must 
strive to do it before it is too late !” a 

‘But how can I, a weak woman like me, and my hus- 
band hindering instead of helping me?” 

“*I fear the hindrance is partly your own fault; try and 
make his heme comfortable ; let him find a clean house, and 
a cheerful welcome, teach his children to look for his com- 
ing as a pleasure, and above all, set him a good example in 
being regular at church and in all religious duties, and I 
believe you will find him mend his ways, by God’s blessing.” 

«But Jane, how can I try now, when I ean think of 
nothing but poor Billy’s death ?”” 

‘“‘Think that Billy’s death is a call from God to you, to 
tell you to mend your ways, and you will not find your sor- 
row hinder your duties; God sent it for your soul’s good, 
not for your hurt, and if you pray to Him, and at once strive 
to do His will, I am sure you’!] find more comfort than 
you have ever yet known; and nowit is getting dark and I 
have done my work, and must go home to get some more 
ready.”’ 

So ended Jane’s visit, and a happy one it proved to poor 
Mary Fisher, who resolved to try at once to act on her friend’s 
advice. That very evening, James, who was toomuch out 
of spirits about his poor child to go with his wild friends, 
found a comfortable tea waiting for him, and after tea Mary 
asked him to read a chapter to the children before they went 
to bed. This good custom she went on with whenever he 
‘came home sober, and he soon felt ashamed when he knew 
he was not fit to read to the children. The children went 
regularly to school, and Mary to church. She had many 
trials still, and often felt disheartened, but Mr, Hammond, 
to whom she freely told her troubles, cheered her, and 
pointed out the true way to cure them; and at the end of 
a year, as she walked home one Sunday from ehureh with 
her husband, she said, «‘ Now I feel what that text means, 
*‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth ;’ if He had not chas- 
tened me by the death of my dear child, I should not have 
been to church with you, James, to-day, ‘9 

‘* Well, Mary, I’m very glad I’ve been, and now pee: begun 
I mean to go on with it. I never really liked staying away, 
for I didn’t feel comfortable in my mind. But let us make 
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haste home now, for fear the young ones should get into 
mischief.” 
_* O never fear, they have all been at school and at church, 
except Anne and the baby, and I can always trust Anne. 
She has been quite a changed girl since she went regu- 
larly to school, and is getting quite a steady little wo- 
man.” 

The younger children here joined them, and all seizing 
upon their father’s arm, at once said he must take them for 
2 Sunday walk. 

“It will be so nice, father,” said Tom, the eldest boy, 
‘and we will say our new hymns to you as we walk along. 
Even little Jane has learnt one, and can say it quite well, if 
I tell her the first words of the lines.” 

Their mother said they must have their tea first, and that 
she must make haste home to get it ready. 

_ When they went into the house they found the tea all 
‘ready, the bread nicely cut and buttered, and, to their great 
joy, Jane Thomas sitting by the fire nursing the baby while 
_ Anne was reading aloud. 

“O, Jane, how kind of you to get tea for us against we 
came in,” said Mary. 

“You must thank your little girl, not me,” said Jane, 
«she has done it all herself; I was not well enough to go to 
church this afternoon, so I thought I would come in and see 
how Anne managed the baby; and she said as [I liked to 
nurse him, she would try and put the tea ready to surprise 
you all; and now, as she tells me the children hope for a 

Sunday walk with their father, I mean to stay and keep you 
company.” 

_ When James-and the children were gone, the two 

_ friends read some chapters together, and then talked over the 

events of the past year. 

‘IT cannot tell you how glad I was,” said Jane, “ to see 
you and James coming home from church together ; I hope 
now he will keep on his good ways, and you will be a com- 

_ fort to each other,” 

«I hope so indeed, Jane; I take all the blame of his bad 
conduct to myself, for he is a good, kind husband, and was 
only led astray for want of comfort at home.” 
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*« Well, you seem to have plenty of comforts for him 
and you look a deal happier than you used to do.” 

“fam very happy,” said Mary; “though when I thi 
of poor Billy it makes me very sad, and the thought of 
own folly, and neglect of my duties, makes me sadder s 
but I know now what Mr. Hammond meant that « 
day, when he told me that perhaps I needed some s 
blow to turn me to God, and I can truly feel that it was 
mercy that He afflicted me.” 
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34 GOOD, REASONS WHY I ATTEND CHURCH on 
BAS, RAINY, SNOWY, MISTY, HOT, 
&e., &e. 


1. Bseause God has blessed the Sabbath Day, and hal- 
lowed it—making no exceptions for ramy Sundays. . 

"2. Because I expect my Mimisier to be there—and should 
be surprised if he were to stay at home for the weather. 

3. Because, although he hasbeen, faithfully present 
through many storms, I see that his health. is as good as 
mine, who have so frequently staid away. 

4. Because my absence, for slight reasons, will lead him 
to think that there is some personal objeetion to dim, when, 
pecans; -Masinsdgenting ateny-cnetey.it she soleiionet 
his charge. 

5. Because my non-attendance is caleulated to .paralize 
his. exertions, and lead him to siecle visits and 
sermons are useless. 

6. Because, if his hands fall through weakness, I shall 


‘have great reason to blame myself, as I have not sustained 


him by my prayers and presence, as I should. 

7. Because, in preaching the deetrines of Scripture, and 
enforcing the discipline of the Church, (to both whieh he 
is selemuiy pledged,) he has eae eee 
ter, without my increasing their number. 

& Beeause God has blessed sali) with ithe: siensh-<fcal- 
taining such precautions against the weather, that I am in 
RO real danger. 7 
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9. Because my presence is more needed on Sundays ) 
when there are few, than on those days when the Church 
is crowded. 

10. Because, by staying..away, I may. Jip the sermon — 
that would -have done me great good—and shall lose the 
prayers which invariably bring God’s blessing c on the true 
heart. ~ i 

11. Because whatever station I hold in the Church, my 
example must influence others—for if I stay away, why 
not they ? 

12, Because, on any important business, bad weather 
does not keep me in the house—and Church attendance i is, 
in God’s sight, very important. (See Heb.) 

13. Because, among the crowds of pleasure-seekers, I 
see that no bad weather keeps the delicate aan from the 
ball,the party, or the concert. 

14, Because, among other blessings, such wouthcl will 
show me on what foundation my faith is built. It will” 
prove how much I love Christ—for true wip gs. fails to 
meet an appointment. : 

15. . Because, a fear that my clothes might sti shows 
that I think more of them, than that beauty and holiness 
which God so approves. 

16. Because I am Christ’s soldier, signed with his e cross © 
—and he is a poor soldier who retreats to his weer be- 
cause of a cloud. at 8 oat 

17. Because those who stay from Church because it is 
too warm, or too cold, or toovrainy, frequently absent them- 
selves even on fawr Sundays. sare peer w -" to 
Church last Sunday, but 
_ 18. Because, though my excuses satisfy saga hey 
still must undergo..God’s scrutiny—and I must be well’ 
grounded to bear that. “(See St: Luke, 14¢/16¥.) 

19. Because the friends of God are'so few im this world,” 
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that the Church cannot afford to lose one. “Friends in 
need are friends indeed.” - 

20. Because there is a special promise, “ where only two sr 
three meet together” in God’s name, he isin the midst of 
them. 

21. Because absence from Church, for reasons which 
would not keep from going to buy a genet on week days, 
must be discouraging to all true friends of the Church, 
particularly its vestrymen and wardens. 

22. Because the Church has great reason to complain, 
that when, on any excitement, there is scarcely seats for 
the people—when any change of weather occurs, there is 
seareely people for seats. ' 


. 


«« The friends that in her sunshine come, 
When clouds arise, are flown.” 


23. Because an avoidable absence from Church, is an in- 
fallible evidence of spiritual decay. Disciples first foilow 
Christ at a distance, and then, like Peter, do not know 
him. 

24. Because my faith is to be known by self-denying, 
good works, and not by the rise and fall be the ther- 
mometer. 

25. Because, after all, I may find disagreeable Sundays 
blessings in disguise. At least, I sing— 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds you so much dread, 
Are big with mercies, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 


26. Because the punctual attendance of another denomi- 
nation, on what Isuppose a defective worship, is a call on me 
to be equally punctual on a service I believe to be perfect. 

27. Because I think it very inconsistent to speak of our 


liturgy, as.so superior to any other mode of: worship, and; 
for the slightest excuse, absent myself from its: perform- 
ance, ‘aan 0 

28. Because my belief in. the apostolic institution of 
Episcopacy, demands from me an apostolic attendance on its 
ministry. And in those days, an Emperor’s threats could 
not keep from worship, much less a lowering: soups, or 
warm sun. . . 

29. Because such yielding to surmountable difficulties, 
prepares for yielding to "those entirely imaginary, until 
thousands never enter a Church, and yet. think that they 
have good reasons for such neglect. 

30. Because, if from fear of cold or heat, I can » naglent 
worship, the Hast Indian and Laplander should never at- 
tend, and missionaries should be withdrawn from such un- 
favorable climes. 

31, Because sofar from relaxing that) diligent: Church 
attendance, which marked the time- of my confirmation, I 
should be more diligent, as I see the pay approaching. - 

32. Because, by a suitable arrangement on Saturday, I 
shall be able to attend Church without exhaustion other- 
wise, my late work on Saturday night, will be.as said sin 
us though I worked’ on Sunday itself. 

33. Because, though I should lose some custom, rage an 
early closing of my business on Saturday night, I should 
cheerfully make such sacrifice, for the favor of God and 
the testimony of my own conscience. curse 

34. Because I know not how many more. “Sundays God 
may still voucksafe me; and it would bea poor prepara- 
tion for my first sandy in Heaven, to ie — my 
last Sunday on Barth. t oft ousagetl iS 
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